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ORIGINAL. 


Art. 1—The Faerie Queene. By Epmunpe Srenser. Im- 
printed at London, for Matthew Lownes—folio, 1612-17. 


Ir is refreshing, in this age of exaggeration, to turn from the 
morbid melancholy or impious merriment of Byron, the pall- 
ing lusciousness of Moore, the sickly affectation of Wordsworth, 
and the delirious dreams of Coleridge—to the simplicity, the soli- 
dity, and genuine poetry of Spenser. 

To the present race of poets and celebrated men, England has 
an undisputed and exclusive right—but to Shakspeare, Spenser, 
and the rest of that splendid groupe, whose glory will descend to 
farthest ages, we assert an equal claim. They were the delight of 
our forefathers, and we will reverence them—they have adorned 
the language we speak, and we will look to them as our models. 
Indeed, Milton and Shakspeare come as readily to our lips as the 
names of Washington and Franklin; and why should they not? 
Though we have separated from the country we so long called 
mother—have adopted another name, and different interests, yet, 
England is the land of our fathers’ sepulchres, and the English lan- 
guage is spoken in its purity, by millions who bow not to English 
authority. 

We do not intend to speak of “thoughts which lie too deep for 
tears,” “ heaven-drawn impulses,” &c. but to say a few words, in 
plain English, of an old English poet. A poet, who, in his com- 
mand of language, felicity of expression, and exuberance of fan- 
cy, has seldom been excelled. The accusations which have been 
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266 Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 


brought, by critics, against Spenser, of having coined new words; 
and even, when it suited his rhymes, of changing the orthography 
of established ones, cannot be denied, though it must be regretted, 
This much, however, may be urged in his “defence : That, which 
now would be justly considered a presumptuous innovation, an act 
of high treason against the laws of literature, was, at that period, 
the common and allowed practice of every author. F eeling little 
dread of criticism, which had not attained the full-grown and ab- 
solute authority which it now seems too fond of wielding; and 
being, as it were, the discoverers of new worlds, the ancient au- 
thors thought themselves entitled to express their new-born ideas 
in the language they preferred. 

Chaucer, the father of English poetry, and the first who gave 
permanency to our fluctuating language, still retains many un- 
couth expressions, whose mixture of French and Italian have 
a tawdry appearance amidst his sturdy English. Wilson, in 
his “Art of Rhetoric,” observes, that “some seek so far for out- 
landish English, that they forget altogether their mother tongue. 
And, I dare swear this, if some of their mothers were alive, they 
would not be able to tell what they say: and yet, these fine 
English clerks will say they speak in their mother tongue, if a 
man should charge them with counterfeiting the king’s English.” 
‘¢ He that cometh lately out of France, will talk F rench-English, 
and never blush at the matter. Another chops in with English 
Italianated....The fine courtier will talk nothing but Chaucer. 
The mystical wise men and poetical clerks will speak nothing 
but quaint proverbs and blind allegories: some use over mucli 
repetition of one letter, as, pitiful poverty prayeth for a penny, 
but puffed presumption passeth not a point—pampering his pauneli 
with pestilent pleasure—procuring his pass-port to post it to hell- 


pit, there to be punished with pains perpetual,” 


In this absurd taste, or fashion, we find the source of many o! 
Spenser’s errors, his alliterations, his fondness of blind allegory, “and 
his antiquated style. Even the powerful influence of fashion affords 
but a poor excuse for the absurd allegory, with which he has so per- 


_tinaciously deformed his poem. It is wonderful, that the mind whicli 


could conceive so many beautiful visions, and pure images, whose 
simplicity was nature in unequalled lov eliness, should not have reject- 
ed such unprofitable labour, and disdained to sacrifice its correct 
ideas at the shrine of such a taste. He had another fault, but we 
will touch it lightly—for it was his vocation as a courtier: his 
cloying and incessant adulation to Elizabeth, and the powerful 
nobles of her court, stain the beauty of his verse, and the indepen- 
dence of his character. 

We are, certainly, well contented with the existing state of 
things, when warlike maidens are out of date, and damsels n° 
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longer seek their lovers on the high roads or in deep forests ; 
when there are no giants, but those reared by wealth, and no 
enchantresses more dread than fair mortal nymphs. We had 
rather be righted by the slow, but sure arm of the law, than by 
the gauntleted hand of any knight that ever pricked upon a 
plain. We would prefer a soft bed, in a comfortable inn, to 
the richest moss couch, by the side of purest fount; and, we think 
milestones a good invention. In short, we would rather be clad 
ina suit of broad cloth than in a coat of mail, Still, setting aside 
these and the like objections, there was something ennobling in 
the chivalrous days, when honour, courage and gallantry were 
a knight’s first virtues, and chastity the brightest gem in a wo- 
man’s coronet. 

It is pleasant to withdraw a while from the beaten road of life, 
from the plodding of business, the calculations of commerce, and 
the jarring of politics, to verdant fields and shady groves, where 
brave knights are reposing from the toil of battle; or to wander 
with the fair heroines, their mistresses, through fairy gardens, and 
bowers of bliss. There, (that is, in fairy land,) unlike this ne- 
ther world, oppression is punished, virtue is righted, true love 
never goes unrewarded, and constancy is always happy at last. 
it is in an excursion of this kind that we invite our readers to 
accompany us; and we shall give ourselves full permission to 
rove through the many gardens of delight, which, like a skilful 
magician, Spenser has caused to bloom for ever, and to transfer 
to our pages some of the rarest blossoms there. We will pro- 
mise our companions, moreover, to lead them through the plea- 
santest paths, and never to call on their attention without being 
enabled to repay it. 

There are few particulars of Spenser’s life known. He was 
the friend of Sir Philip Sydney and Sir Walter Raleigh. His 
Fairy Queen was commenced in 1589, and published in 1590, 
and procured him the pension, though he did not take the title, 
of Laureate to the Queen. It would exercise our readers’ pa- 
lence, as well as our own, to attempt to give a regular and mi- 
nute account of this work. The poet styles it, truly, ‘‘a conti- 
nued allegory, and dark conceit :” and though we cannot assert, 
as has been stated of Ariosto, that one of his herces, after having 
been slain outright, like Falstaff, rises to meet new adventures; 
yet we confess that amid the jostle of characters, and involutions 
of the plot, such an occurrence might have escaped our critical 
eyes. The hero of the poem is Prince Arthur, of glorious me- 
mory—whose characteristic is magnificence or greatness of soul 
—the crown of virtue. But each book has its particular hero, 
Who represents one of the virtues; and Arthur is introduced as 
assisting these knights in their most dangerous adventures. The 
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Prince comes to fairy land in quest of Gloriana, whom he ha; 
seen and loved, in a vision; and who, while she is the emblem 
of Glory, has an especial reference to Queen Elizabeth—whose 
kingdom is the fairy land. The time of the story commences 
with the rea] period of Arthur’s history; but the allusion to cir- 
cumstances in Elizabeth’s life, and to many nobles of her court, 
identifies the fable with her reign, and renders it more perplex- 
ing. Nor do we learn the occasion which has scattered the elfin 
knights, or find a developement of the plan, until the last book— 
where it appears that the Fairy Queen held an annual feast, for 
twelve days, on each of which, some distressed maiden, or op- 
pressed sufferer, solicits and receives a champion, whose several 
adventures, and their episodes, each contained in a separate 
book, comprise the six which remain to us. 

While we wander through the dark regions of allegory, where 
Spenser leads us, we cannot but wonder at the ingenuity and skill 
with which he gives life and colour to abstract ideas, in making 
them actors in his pageant. It was impossible for him, however, 
to avoid falling into the error natural to continued personification, 
that of confounding the action with the passion, and giving to 
the creatures of his imagination occupations inconsistent with 
their aerial natures. By dropping the personification he often 
mixes real with fictitious objects, and produces an unnatural and 
displeasing effect; as in the contest of the red cross knight with 
Error, where the expedient to which Error has recourse when 
nearly overcome, is not only gross, but a strange medley of nar- 
rative with metaphor; and, like Milton’s allegory of sin, disgusts 
by its deformity. 

The measure he has chosen allows, we may say requires, exu- 
berance of style. The frequent recurrence of similar rhymes, 
compelled him to admit unsuitable words and incongruous ideas— 
it drove him often to tiresome repetitions and useless interjec- 
tions; and, in so long a poem, exposed him to the commission o/ 
glaring faults. But when the thoughts and words flow in unison, 
there is a graceful majesty and harmony in Spenser’s measure, 
which cannot be excelled. 

In the first book we have the picture of Una, the beautiful per- 
sonificator of truth or pure religion—who is the companion of the 


red cross knight, “ the patron of true holiness.”” The description 
of the house of Morpheus, where 


‘ Tethys his wet bed 


Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe, 
In silver deaw, his ever-drouping hed, 
Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth spred,’ 
has been often quoted; we will, therefore, limit ourselves to two 


stanzas, descriptive of the luxurious solitude of the drowsy god. 
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‘ Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 

The one faire fram’d of burnisht yvory, 

The other all with silver overcast ; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye, 
Watching to banish Care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle sleepe. 

By them the sprite doth passe in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 
In drowsie fit he findes ; of nothing he takes keepe. 


And more to Julle him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizzling raine upon the loft, 
Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did ¢ast him in a swowne. 
No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 
As still are wont t’ annoy the walled towne, 
Might there be heard ; but careless Quiet lyes, 
Wrapt in eternal silence farre from enimyes.’ 
Canto I. ver. 40, 41. 


Una, forsaken by the red cross knight, who ts beguiled by false- 
hood or Duessa, seeks him alone, and meets with many startling 
adventures. ‘The following one has afforded a fine subject for 
the pencil. 


‘One day nigh wearie of the yrksome way, 

From her unhastie beast she did alight, 

And on the grasse her daintie limbes did lay. 

In secrete shadow, far from all mens sight: 

From her fayre head her fillet she undight, 

And layde her stole asyde ; her angel’s face 

As the great eye of heaven shyned bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place: 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 


It fortuned out of the thickest wood 

A ramping lyon rushed suddeinly, 

Hunting full greedy after salvage blood ; 

Soone as the royall virgin he did spy, 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 

To have attonce devourd her tender corse ; 

But to the pray whenas he drew more ny, 

His bloody rage aswaged with remorse, 

And with the sight amazd, forgat his furious forse. 


Instead thereof he kist her wearie feet, 
And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong, 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
O how can beautie maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! 
Whose yielded pryde and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long, 
Her heart gan melt in great compassion, 
And drizling tears did shed for pure affection.’ 
Canto LIT. ver. 4, 5, 6. 


The house of Pride, whither the Christian knight is enticed by 
Duessa, is minutely drawn, and the allegory well supported. 
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‘Lucifera, the queen of the stately abode, is thus represented : 


The description of her equipage is very curious. It was drawn 
‘“ by six unequal beasts, on which her six sage counsellours did 
These attendants of Pride are Idleness, Gluttony, 


“* ryde.” 
Satan, fit guider of the 


Lechery, Avarice, Envy, and Wrath. 
cavalcade, completes the groupe. The picture ‘of Envy partakes 
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‘A stately palace built of squared bricke, 
Which cunningly was without morter laid, 
Whose wals were high, but nothing strong nor thicke, 
And golden foile all over them displaid, 
That purest skye with brightnesse they dismaid 
High lifted up were many loftie towres, | 
And goodly galleries far over laid, 
Full of faire windowes and delightfull bowres, 
And on the top a dial told the timely howres. 


It was a goodly heape for to behould, 

And spake the praises of the workman’s witt ; 

But full great pittie that so faire a mould 

Did on so weake foundation ever sitt ; 

For on a sandie hill, that still did flitt 

And fall away, it mounted was full hie, 

That every breath of heaven shaked itt; 

And all the hinder partes, that few could spie, 

Were ruinous and old, but painted cunningly.’ 
Canto LV. ver. 4, 5. 


* High above all a cloth of state was spred, 
And a rich throne, as bright as sunny day, 
On which there sate, most brave embellished 
With royall roves, and gorgeous array, 
A mayden queene, that shone as T ytan’s ray, 
In glistring gold and perelesse pretious stone ; 
Yet her bright blazing beautie did assay 
To dim the brightnesse of her glorious throne, 
As envying her selfe, that too exceeding shone : 


Exceeding shone, like Phoebus’ fayrest childe, 

That did presume his father’s fyrie wayne, 

And flaming mouthes of steedes unwonted wilde, 
Through hichest heaven with weaker hand to rayne 4 
Proud of such glory and advancement vayne, 

While flashing beames do daze his feeble eyen, 

He leaves the welkin way most beaten playne, 

And, wrapt with whirling wheeles, inflames the skyen 
With fire not made to burne, but fayrely for to shyne. 


So proud she shyned in her princely state, 

Looking to heaven, for earth she did disdayne ; 

And sitting high, for lowly she did hate. 

Lo underneath her scorneful feete was layne 

A dreadfull dragon with an hideous trayne ; 

And in her hand she held a mirrhour bright, 

Wherein her face she often vewed fayne. 

And in her selfe-lov’d semblance took delight ; 

For she was wondrous fayre, as any living wight.’ 
Canto IV. ver. 8, 9, 40. 
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largely of the faults into which Spenser was often betrayed by 
love for quaint conceits. 


‘ And next to him malicious Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and still did chaw 
Setween his cankred teeth a venemous tode, 
That all the poison ran about his jaw ; 
But inwardly he chawed his owne maw 
At neibors welth that made him ever sad; 
For death it was when any good he saw, 
And wept, that cause of weeping none he had ; 
But when he hearde of harme he wexed wondrous glad 


All in a kirtle of discoloured say 

He clothed was, ypaynted full of eies ; 
And in his bosome secretly there lay 

An hateful snake, the which his taiie uptyes 
In many folds, and mortall sting implyes. 
Still as he rode, he gnasht his teeth to see 
Those heapes of gold with griple Covetyse, 
And grudged at the great felicitee 

Of proud Lucifera and his owne companee.’ 


That of Wrath is boldly drawn. The hurried, strong manner 
the poet adopts is well suited to the subject ; indeed, the picture 
seems to start from the canvass. It is in portraying character by 
afew strong but accurate touches that Spenser shows the mastery 
of his art. 

‘ His eyes did hurle forth sparcles fiery red, 
And stared sterne on all that him beheld,’ 
His face is represented 
‘ As ashes pale of hew, and seeming ded ;’ 


Even in these three lines we recognise the fierce features of 
deadly wrath. 

It is not till the seventh Canto that Prince Arthur appears ; 
but when he does come, it is in due splendour. The luckless 
Una, who is little better treated than the virtue of which she is the 
emblem, in flying from the brutality of a Paynim knight, is over- 
come with sorrow and fatigue. When 


‘The wofull dwarfe, which saw his maister’s fall, 
{Whiles he had keeping of his grasing steed) 
And valiant knight become a caytive thrall, 
When all was past, took up his forlorne weed ; 
His mightie armour, missing most at need ; 
His silver shield, now idle maisterlesse ; 
His poynant speare, that many made to bleed ; 
(The rueful moniments of heavinesse) 
And with them all departes, to tell his great distresse. 


He had not travaild long, when on the way 
He wofull lady, wofull Una, met 

Fast flying from the paynim’s greedy pray, 
Whilest Satyrane him from pursuit did let ; 
Who when her eyes she on the dwarf had set, 
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And saw the signes that deadly tydinges spake, 

She fell to ground for sorrowful regret, 

And lively breath her sad breast did forsake ; 

Yet might her piteous hart be seen to pant and quake. 


The messenger of so unhappie newes, 

Would faine have dyde ; dead was his hart within ; 

Yet outwardly some little comfort shewes ; 

At last, recovering hart, he does begin 

To rub her temples, and to chauf her chin, 

And everie tender part does tosse and turn ; 

So hardly he the flitted life does win 

Unto her native prison to retourne ; 

Then gins her grieved ghost thus to lament and mourne ; 


“ Ye dreary instruments of doleful sight, 

“That doe this deadly spectacle behold, 

* Why do ye lenger feed on loathed light, 

“ Or liking find to gaze on earthly mould, 

* Sith cruell Fates the careful threds unfold, 

“'The which my life and love together tyde ? 

** Now let the stony dart of sencelesse cold 

“ Perce to my hart, and pas through every syde, 

* And let eternal night so sad sight fro my hyde.’ 
Canto VII. ver. 19, 22. 

The Prince rescues the red cross knight from the captivity to 
which falsehood had betrayed him, and, stripping Duessa of her 
assumed magnificence, he permits her to fly from his wrath. 

There is something inconsistent, and even ludicrous, in the 
mixture of the Christian religion with the fables of Heathen my- 
thology, which we meet with in this poem. Paynim knight and 
Christian palmers, Heathen gods and holy hermits, meet on the 
neutral ground of fairy land, and mingle in strange confusion. 
Thus the witch Duessa and the many-headed beast she rode, ty- 
pified the church of Rome, and the ‘manifold errors imputed to 
her charge. ‘Thus, in the preceding canto, we hear of Una, the 
pure religion, being protected by satyrs; and their forest king, 
the aged Sylvanus, and Archimago, in order to seduce a Christian 
knight from his allegiance to the true faith, sends a sprite to soli- 
cit the aid of Morpheus, the Heathen god of sleep. 

The description of the terrified knight flying from Despair, is 
uncommonly striking. He relates the cause of his terror, and is 
persuaded to lead the red cross knight to the cave of despair. 
Had Spenser written no more than this allegory, he would have 


been immortal. 
‘ Ere long they come where that same wicked wight 
His dwelling has, low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy cliff ypight, 
Darke, dolefull, dreary, like a greedy grave, 
That still for carrion carcasses doth crave ; 
On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly owle, 
Shrieking his balefull note, which ever drave 
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Far from that haunt all other chearfull fowle, 
And all about it wandring ghostes did wayle and howle: 


And all about old stockes and stubs of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leafe was ever seen, 

Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees, 

On which had many wretches hanged beene, 

Whose carcasses were scattered on the greene, 

And throwne about the cliffs. Arrived there, 

That bare-head knight, for dread and dolefull teene, 
Would faine have fled, ne durst approchen neare, 
But th’ other forste him staye, and comforted in feare. 


That darkesome cave they enter, where they find 
That cursed man low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in his sullein mind ; 

His griesly lockes long growen and unbound, 
Disordred hong about his shoulders round, 

And hid his face, through which his hollow eyne 
Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound ; 

His raw bone cheekes, through penurie and pine, 
Were shronke into his iawes, as he did never dine. 


His garment nought, but many ragged clouts, 
With thornes together pind and patched was, 
The which his naked sides he wrapt abouts ; 
And him beside there lay upon the gras 

A dreary corse, whose life away did pas, 

All wallowd in his own yet luke-warme blood, 
That from his wound yet welled fresh, alas ! 

In which a rusty knife fast fixed stood, 

And made an open passage for the gushing flood. 


Which piteous spectacle approving trew 

The woful tale that Trevisan had told, 

Whenas the gentle Red-crosse knight did vew, 

With firie zeale he burnt in courage bold 

Him to avenge, before his blood were cold ; 

And to the villein sayd, ‘ Thou damned wight, 

‘“ The author of this fact we here beheld, 

“ What iustice-can but iudge against thee right, 

* With thine owne blood to price his blood here shed in fight ? 


«“ What franticke fitt,” quoth he, “ hath thus distraught 
“Thee, foolish man, so rash a doome to give? 

“ What iustice ever other iudgement taught, 

“ But he should die who merits not to live ? 

“ None els to death this man despayring drive, 

“ But his owne guiltie mind deserving death. 

“ Ts then uniust to each his dew to give? 

“ Or let him die that loatheth living breath ? 

“ Or let him die at ease that liveth here uneath ? 


“ Who travailes by the wearie wandring way, 

“ 'T’o come unto his wished home in haste, 

“ And meetes a flood that doth his passage stay, 
“Ts not great grace to help him over past, 

“ Or free his feet, that in the myre sticke fast °. 
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«‘ Most envious man, that grieves at neighbours good, 
* And fond, that ioyest in the woe thou hast, 

** Why wilt not let him passe that long hath stood 

* Upon the bancke, yet wilt thy selfe not pas the flood ? 


+ iy 








* He there does now enioy eternall rest 

* And happy ease, which thou doest want and crave, 
) ** And further from it daily wanderest: 

fe “‘ What if some little payne the passage have, 
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** Ne may a man prolong or shorten it: 


ac “ That makes frayle flesh to feare the bitter wave 7 
fi “ Is not short payne well borne that bringes long ease, 
a}. ** And layes the soule to sleepe in quiet grave ? . 
Bie) & “ Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
hr ‘‘ Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please.” 
beg 
im : ° ° . 
a | The knight much wondered at his sudden wit, 
mat) . ° ce 
ver); And sayd, ** The terme of life is limited, 


* The souldier may not move from watchfull sted, 


to) 
‘In heaven and earth ? did not he all create 


“To die againe ? all ends that was begonne : 

“'Their times in his eternall booke of Fate 

** Are written sure, and have their certein date : 

“Who then can strive with strong Necessitie, 

That holds the world in his stilJ-chaunging state - 

* Or shunne the death ordaynd by Destinie ? 

** When houre of Death is come, Jet none aske whence, nor why 


t a ** Nor leave his stand, untill his captaine bed. 

“ay “ Who life did limit by almightie doome,” 

Be. Quoth he, “ knowes best the termes established ; 

ale ** And he that points the centonell his roome, 

ae * Doth license him depart at sound of morning droome. 
E “Ts not his deed what ever thing ts donne 
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“ The lenger life, I wote the greater sin ; 

“The greater sin, the greater punishment: 

* All those great battels which thou boasts to win, 
“'Through strife, and blood-shed, and avengement, 
“* Now praysd, hereafter deare thou shalt repent ; 

* For life must life, and blood must blood, repay. 
“Ts not enough they evill life forspent ? 

“For he that once hath missed the right way, 
“The further he doth goe, the further he doth stray. 
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“'Then doe no further goe, no further stray, 

** But here ly downe, and to thy rest betake, 

Th’ ill to prevent, that life ensewen may : 

** For what hath life that may it loved make, 

* And gives not rather cause it to forsake ? 

“ Feare, sicknesse, age, losse, labour, sorrow, strite, 

‘* Payne, hunger, cold, that makes the heart to quake, 

** And ever fickle Fortune, rageth rife : 

** All which, and thousands mo, do make a loathsome life.” ’ 
Canto 1X. ver. 33—44. 


The red cross knight, pierced by his solemn melancholy words. 
is only prevented from following his counsel by the interference 
of Una; who, withdrawing him from the cave, leads him to the 
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house of Holinesse, where, after enduring much severe discipline, 
he prepares to encounter the Dragon who oppresses Una. This 
combat is described with much labour and pomp. It lasted three 
days, and to give the reader an idea of the Dragon’s might, the 
poet says that when he was wounded by his antagonist, 


: Forth flowed afresh 
A gushing river of blacke gory blood, 
That drowned all the land whereon he stood ; 
The streame thereof would drive a water mill.’ 


The sun set upon the champion’s fall; but 


‘It fortuned, (as fayre it them befell) 
Behynd his backe, unweeting where he stood, 
Of auncient time there was a springing well, 
From which fast trickled forth a silver flood, 
Full of great vertues, and for med’cine good : 
Whylome, before that cursed dragon got 
That happy land, and all with innocent blood 
Defyld those sacred waves, it rightly hot 
The Well of Life, ne yet his vertues had forgot : 





For unto life the dead it could restore, 
And guilt of sinfull crimes cleane wash away ; 
Those that with sicknesse were infected sore 
It could recure, and aged long decay 
Renew, as one were borne that very day. 
Both Silo this, and Iordan, did excell, 
And th’ English Bath, and eke the Germa Spau, 
Ne can Cephise, nor Hebrus, match this well ; 
Into the same the knight back overthrowen fell.’ 
Canto XI. ver. 29, 30. 


Thanks to this wondfous and opportune relief, the knight re- 
commences the battle with renewed vigour. The close of the 
second day finds him nearly scorched to death by the flames 
which his adversary pours from his mouth. In recoiling from 
this fearful weapon 


‘ His nigh forwearied feeble feet did slide, 
And downe he fell with dread of shame sore terrifide.’ 


But here the poet does not desert him. 


‘There grew a goodly tree him faire beside, 
Loaden with fruit and apples rosy red, 
As they in pure vermilion had been dide, 
Whereof great vertues over all were redd ; 
For happy life to all which thereon fedd, 
And life eke everlasting did befall ; 
Great God it planted in that blessed stedd 
With his almighty hand, and did it call 
The Tree of Life, the crime of our first father’s fall. 


In all the world like was not to be fownd, 

Save in that soile, where all good things did grow, 
And freely sprong out of the fruitfull ground, 

As incorrupted Nature did them sow, 
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Till that dredd dragon all did overthrow. 

Another like faire tree eke grew thereby, 

Whereof whoso did eat, eftsoones did know 

Both good and ill: O mournfull memory ! 

That tree through one man’s fault bath doen us all to dy. 


From that first tree forth flowed as from a well, 

A trickling streame of balme, most soveraine 

And daintie deare, which on the ground still fell, 

And overflowed all the fertile plaine, 

As it had deawed bene with timely raine ; 

Life and long health that gracious ointment gave, 

And deadly wounds could heale, and reare againe 

The sencelesse corse appointed for the grave ; 

Into that same he fell, which did from death him save.’ 
Ver. 46—48. 


The third day determines the combat in the knight’s favour— 
who is, as he well deserved, betrothed to the fair Una, and thus 
ends the first book. 

The second book contains the legend of Sir Guyon, or of 
temperance. The portrait of Belphoebe, whose character is an 
allusion to Queen Elizabeth, is drawn with great beauty and 
delicacy. 


‘ Her face so faire, as flesh it seemed not, 
But hevenly pourtraict of bright angels hew, 
Cleare as the skye, withouten blame or blot, 
Through goodly mixture of complexions dew ; 
And in her cheekes the vermeill red did shew 
Like roses in a bed of lillies shed, 
The which ambrosiall odours from them threw, 
And gazers sence with double pleasure fed, 


Hable to heale the sicke, and to revive the ded. 


In her faire eyes two living lamps did flame, 

Kindled above at th’ hevenly Maker’s light, 

And darted fyrie beames out of the same, 

So passing persant and so wondrous bright, 

That quite bereav’d the rash beholders sight : 

In them the blinded god his lustfull fyre 

To kindle oft assayd, but had no might ; 

For with dred maiestie and awfull yre, 

She broke his wanton darts, and quenched bace desyre. 


Her yvorie forhead, full of bounty brave, 

Like a broad table did itselfe dispred, 

For Love his loftie triumphes to engrave, 

And write the batailes of his great godhead : 

All good and honour might therein be red, 

For there their dwelling was; and when she spake, 
Sweete wordes like dropping honey she did shed, 
And twixt the perles and rubins softly brake 

A silver sound that hevenly musicke seemed to make. 


Upon her eyelids many Graces sate, 
Under the shadow of her even browes, 
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Working belgardes and amorous retrate, 

And everie one her with a grace endowes, 

And everie one with meeknesse to her bowes: 

So glorious mirrhour of celestiall grace, 

And soveraine moniment of mortal] vowes, 

How shall frayle pen descrive her heavenly face, 

For feare through want of skill her beautie to disgrace 2” 
Canto III. ver, 22—235. 


* Her yellowe lockes, crisped like golden wyre, 
About her shoulders weren loosely shed, 
And when the winde emongst them did inspyre, 
They waved like a penon wide dispred, 
And lowe behinde her backe were scattered ; 
And whether art it were, or heedlesse hap, 
As through the flouring forest rash she fled, 
In her rude heares sweet flowres themselves did lap, 
And flourishing fresh leaves and blossoms did enwrap.’ 
Ver. 30. 


Our poet seems very partial to golden haired beauties: scarce 
any of his heroines but are adorned with sunny ringlets, and 
those in the greatest profusion. 

The account of Guyon’s rencounter with Furor and his com- 
panion, Occasion, is rather tedious and confused ; the descrip- 
tion of Occasion is, however, animated. Spenser delights in 
descriptions of rural scenery, and possesses the rare talent of pre- 
senting his romantic scenes as vividly before our minds as if they 
were painted to the eye. ‘The description of Mirth, the pleasant 
land to which she conducted Cymochles, and the syren song 
with which she soothed him, are all illustrations of this remark. 
Cymochles, incited by Atin, travelling in quest of Guyon, to 
avenge on him his brother’s death, 


‘Came to a river, by whose utmost brim 
Wayting to passe, he saw whereas did swim 
Along the shore, as swift as glaunce of eye, 
A little gondelay, bedecked trim 
With boughes and arbours woven cunningly, 
That like a little forrest seemed outwardly ; 


And therein sate a lady fresh and fayre. 
Making sweete solace to herself alone ; 
Sometimes she song as loud as larke in ayre, 
Sometimes she laught, that nigh her breath was gone ; 
Yet was there not with her else any one, 
That to her might move cause of merriment ; 
Matter of merth enough, though there were none, 
She could devise, and thousand waies invent 
To feele her foolish humour and vaine iolliment. 
Canto VI. ver. 2, 3. 


And all the way the wanton damsel found 
New merth her passenger to entertaine ; 

For she in pleasaunt purpose did abound, 
And greatly ioyed merry tales to fayne, 

Of which a store-house did with her remaine, 
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Yet seemed nothing well they her became ; 
For all her wordes she drownd with laughter vaine, 
And wanted grace in utt’ring of the same, 

That turned all her pleasaunce to a scoffing game. 


And other whiles vaine toyes she would devise 
As her fantasticke wit did most delight ;, 
Sometimes her head she fondly would aguize 
With gaudy girlonds, or fresh flowrets dight 
About her necke, or rings of rushes plight : 
Sometimes to do him laugh, she would assay 
To laugh at shaking of the leaves light, 
Or to behold the water worke and play 
About her little frigot, therein making way. 
Ver. 6,7. 


Whiles thus she talked, and whiles thus she toyd, 
They were far past the passage which he spake, 
And come unto an island waste and voyd, 

That floted in the midst of that great lake ; 
There her small gondelay her port did make, 
And that gay payre issewing on the shore 
Disburdned her: their way they forward take 
Into the land that lay them faire before, 


Whose pleasaunce she him shewed, and plentifull great store. 


It was a chosen plott of fertile land, 

Emongst wide waves set like a little nest, 

As if it had by Nature’s cunning hand 

Bene choycely picked out from all the rest, 

And laid forth for ensample of the best: 

No dainty flowre or herbe that growes on grownd, 

Nor arborett with painted blossoms drest, 

And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 

To bud out faire, and throw her sweet smells al arownd. 


No tree, whose braunches did not bravely spring ; 
No branch, whereon a fine bird did not sitt ; 

No bird, but did her shrill notes sweetely sing ; 

No song, but did containe a lovely ditt, 

Trees, braunches, birds, and songes, were framed fitt 
For to allure fraile mind to carelesse ease. 
Carelesse the man soon woxe, and his weake witt 
Was overcome of thing that did him please ; 

So pleased, did his wrathfull purpose faire appease. 


Thus when shee had his eyes and sences fed 
With false delights, and fil’d with pleasures vayn, 
Into a shady dale she soft him led, 

And layd him downe upon a grassy playn, 

And her sweet selfe, without dread or disdayn, 
She sett beside, laying his head disarmd 

In her loose lap, it softly to sustayn, 

Where soone he slombred, fearing not be harmd ; 


The whiles with a love-lay she thus him sweetly charmed : 


“Behold, O man! that toilesome paines doest take, 
* The flowres, the fields, and all that pleasaunt grows, 
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“ How they themselves doe thine ensample make, 

* Whiles nothing envious Nature them forth throwes 

* Out of her fruitful lap: how no man knowes 

“They spring, they bud, they blossom fresh and faire, 
* And decke the world with their rich pompous shows ; 
“Yet no man for them taketh pains or care, 

** Yet no man to them can his carefull paines compare. 


“The lilly, lady of the flowring field, 
“The flowre-deluce, her lovely paramoure, 
** Bid thee to them thy fruitlesse labours yield, 
** And soone leave off this toylsome weary stoure, 
*‘ Loe, loe! how brave she decks her bounteous boure, 
“ With silken curtens and gold coverletts, 
“ Therein to shrowd her sumptuous belamoure ; 
“ Yet neither spinnes nor cards, ne cares nor frets, 
* But to her mother Nature all her care she letts.”’ 
Ver. 11—16. 


The cave of Mammon, one of Spenser’s most powerful efforts, 
is too well known to need extracting. 
The lines which commence the 8th Canto strike us as very 


melodious, and replete with beautiful thoughts. ‘The house of 


Temperance is rather a dull abode; the poet minutely describes 
the arrangements of the mansion, even naming the cook, who 
was called “* Concoction.” Here the knights, Arthur and Guyon, 
peruse 
‘A chronicle of Briton kings, 
From Brute to Uther’s rayne, 
And rolls of Elfin emperours, 
Till time of Gloriane,’ 
which, with our readers’ permission, we will pass over, to views 
more attractive—to Arcrasia bewer of bliss, upon the description 
of which Spenser has given the reins to his sportive fancy, and 
lavished its choicest ornaments. This retreat, where Pleasure 
holds her court, is not approached without peril. Mermaids, 
whirlpools, rocks, and quicksands endanger Sir Guyon. But 
with the aid of his holy palmer he overcomes all these obstacles, 
and arrives at the desired haven. 
‘Thence passing forth, they shortly doe arryve 
Whereat the Bowre of Blisse was situate, 
A place pickt out by choyce of best alyve. 
That Nature’s worke by art can imitate ; 
In which whatever in this worldly state 
Is sweete and pleasing unto living sence, 
Or that may dayntest fantasy aggrate, 


Was poured forth with plentiful dispence, 
And imade there to abound with lavish afflueuce. 


Goodly it was enclosed rownd about, 

As well their entred guestes to keep within, 
As those unruly beasts to hold without ; 

Yet was the fence thereof but weak and thin; 
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Nought feard they force that fortilage to win, 
But Wisedome’s powre and Temperaunce’s might, 
By which the mightiest things efforced bin ; 
And eke the gate was wrought of substaunce light, 
Rather for pleasure then for battery or fight ; 
Canto XII, ver. 42, 43. 


Thus being entred, they behold arownd 

A large and spacious plaine on every side 

Strowed with pleasauns ; whose fayre grassy grownd 
Mantled with greene, and goodly beautifide 

With all the ornaments of Floraes pride, 

Wherewith her mother Art (as halfe in scorne 

Of niggard Nature) like a pompous bride 

Did decke her, and too lavishly adorne, 

When forth from virgin bowre she comes in th’ early morne. 


Therewith the heavens, alwayes joviall, 

Lookte on them lovely still in stedfast state, 

Ne suffred storme nor frost on them to fall, 

Their tender buds or leaves to violate, 

Nor scorching heat, nor cold intemperate, 

T’ afflict the creatures which therein did dwell ; 

But the mild ayre with season moderate 

Gently attempred, and disposd so well, 

That still it breathed forth sweet spirit and holesome smell : 


More sweet and holesome then the pleasaunt hill 
Of Rhodope, on which the nimphe that bore 

A gyaunt babe, herselfe for griefe did kill; 

Or the Thessalian Tempe, where of yore 

Fayre Daphne Phebus’ hart with love did gore ; 
Or Ida, where the gods lov’d to repayre, 
Whenever they their heavenly bowres forlore ; 

Or sweet Parnasse, the haunt of Muses fayre ; 

Or Eden selfe, if ought with Eden mote compayre. 


Much wondred Guyon at the fayre aspect 

Of that sweet place, yet saffered no delight 

To sincke into his sence, nor mind affect ; 

But passed forth, and lookt still forward right, 
Brydling his will, and maystering his might ; 

Till that he came unto another gate, 

No gate, but like one, being goodly dight 

With bowes and braunches, which did broad dilate 
Their clasping armes in wanton wreathings intricate : 


So fashioned a porch with rare device, 
Archt over head with an embracing vine, 
Whose bounches hanging downe seemed to entice 
All passers by to taste their lushious wine, 
And did themselves into their hands incline, 
As freely offering to be gathered ; 
Some deepe empurpled as the hyacine, 
Some as the rubine, laughing sweetely red, 
Some like faire emeraudes, not yet well ripened. 
Ver. 50—54. 
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There the most daintie paradise on ground 

Itselfe doth offer to his sober eye, 

In which all pleasures plenteously abownd, 

And none does other’s happinesse envye ; 

The painted flowres, the trees upshooting hye, 

The dales for shade, the hilles for breathing space, 
The trembling groves, the christall running by ; 

And that, which all faire workes doth most aggrace, 
The art which all that wrought appeared in no place. 


One would have thought, (so cunningly the rude 
And scorned partes were mingled with the fine) 
That Nature had for wantonesse ensude 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine ; 
So striving each th’ other to undermine, 
Each did the other’s worke more beautify, 
So diff’ring both in willes agreed in fine: 
So all agreed, through sweet diversity, 
This gardin to adorne with all variety.’ 
Ver. 58, 59. 


Sir Guyon here withstands new trials, and is strengthened by 
the palmer, who reminds him that they draw nigh the tower of 
Bliss, where he must surprise Acrasia. 


‘ Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound 

Of aJl that mote delight a daintie eare, 

Such as attonce might not on living ground, 

Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere : 

Right hard it was for wight which did it heare 

To reade what manner musicke that mote bee, 

For all that pleasing is to living eare 

Was there consorted in one harmonee; 

Birdes, voices, instruments, windes, waters, al] agree. 


The ioyous birdes, shrouded in chearefull shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet ; 
Th’ angelicall soft trembling voyces made 

To th’ instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 

With the base murmure of the waters fall; 

The waters fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud unto the wind did call; 

The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.’ 


Canto XII. ver. 70,71. 
In this luxuriant scene reposes the fair enchantress, who is 
adorned with all the poet’s fondest art. The thought which con- 
cludes the description of her beauty is very poetic. 


‘ And her faire eyes, sweet smyling in delight 
Moystened their fierie beames, with which she thrild 
Fraile harts, yet quenched not; like starry light 
Which sparckling on the silent waves, does seeme more bright.’ 


But the knight of temperance, unmoved by the surpassing 


beauty of Acrasia, or the scenes of delight she has reared 
around, seizes her as his captive, and destroys her fairy = : 
and this exploit concludes the legend of Sir Guyon. The le- 
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gend of Britomartis, or Chastity, is an express compliment te 
the maiden Queen, as Spenser declares in a most adulatory 
preface. ‘The female warrior’s first act is to unhorse Sir Guyon, 
but the poet detracts from her skill in arms, by revealing the se- 
cret of her enchanted spear. The knights, however, join com- 
pany, and achieve together some bright exploits. After which, 
Britomarte rescues the red cross knight, and explains to him, at 
great length, the reason of her wearing knightly arms. In a 
magic mirror, belonging to her sire, she chanced to see the form 
of her future husband; and, after vainly endeavouring to subdue 
the affection excited by this glimpse of her lover elect, she forms 
the spirited resolution of seeking him through the world; and, 
first holding a consultation with the sage Merlin, she and her 
old foster-mother, who acts as esquire, fly from her father’s court. 
After this confidential communication, the red cross knight de- 
parts, and Britomarte consoles herself by vanquishing, in com- 
bat, Marinel, the son of a sea-nymph. 


The search of Venus for her wandering Cupid, is so grace- 


fully told, that we cannot resist the temptation of giving it en- 
tire. 


‘It fortuned, faire Venus having lost 

Her little sonne, the winged god of Love, 

Who for some light displeasure, which him crost, 

Was from her fled, as flit as ayery dove, 

And left her blissful bowre of ioy above ; 

(So from her often he had fled away, 

When she for ought him sharply did reprove, 

And wandred in the world in straunge aray, - 

Disguiz’d in thousand shapes, that none might him bewray.} 


Him for to seeke, she left her heavenly hous, 

(The house of goodly formes and faire aspect, 
Whence all the world derives the glorious 

Features of beautie, and all shapes select, 

With which high God his workmanship hath deckt:) 
And searched everie way, through which his wings 
Had borne him, or his tract she mote detect ; 

She promist kisses sweet, and sweeter things, 

Unto the man that of him tydings to her brings. 


First she him sought in Court, where most he us’d 
Whylome to haunt, but there she found him not ; 

But many there she found which sore accus’d 

His falshood, and with fowle infamous blot 

His cruel] deedes and wicked wyles did spot: 

Ladies and lordes she every where mote heare 
Complayning, how with his empoysned shot 

Their wofull harts he wounded had whyleare, 

And so had left them languishing twixt hope and feare. 


She then the cities sought from gate to gate, 
And everie one did aske, Did he him see ? 
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And everie one her answerd, that too late 

He had him seene, and felt the crueltee 

Of his sharpe dartes and whot artileree ; 

And everie one threw forth reproches rife 

Of his mischievous deedes, and said, that hee 
Was the disturber of all civill life, 

The enimy of peace, and authour of all strife. 


Then in the countrey she abroad him sought, 
And in the rural] cottages inquir’d, 

Where also many plaintes to her were brought, 
How he their heedlesse hartes with love had fir’d, 
And his false venim through their veins inspir’d ; 
And eke the gentle shepherd swaynes, which sat 
Keeping their fleeey flocks, as they were hyr’d, 
She sweetly heard complaine, both how and what 


Her sonne had to them doen; yet she did smile thereat : 


But when ii none of all these she him got, 

She gan avize where els he mote him hyde; 

At last she her bethought that she had not 

Yet sought the salvage woods and forests wide, 
In which full many lovely nymphes abyde, 
Mongst whom might be that he did closely lye, 
Or that the love of some of them him tyde; 
Forthy she thether cast her course t’ apply, 

To search the secret hauntes of Dianes company. 


Shortly unto the wastefull woods she came, 
Whereat she found the goddesse with her crew, 
After late chace of their embrewed game, 
Sitting beside a fountaine in a rew ; 

Some of them washing with the liquid dew 
From off their daintie limbes the dusty sweat 
And soyle, which did deforme their lively hew ; 
Others lay shaded from the scorching heat ; 
The rest upon her person gave attendance great. 


She having hong upon a bough on high 

Her bow and painted quiver, had unlaste 

Her silver buskins from her nimble thigh, 

And her lanck loynes ungirt, and brests unbraste, 
After her heat the breathing cold to taste ; 

Her golden lockes, that late in tresses bright 
Embreaded were for hindring of her haste, 

Now loose about her shoulders hong undight, 

And were with sweet ambrosia all besprinkled light. 


Soone as she Venus saw behinde her backe, 

She was asham’d to be so loose surpriz’d, 

And woxe halfe wroth against her damzels slake, 
That had not her thereot before aviz’d, 

But suffred her so carelessly disguiz’d 

Be overtaken: soone her garments loose 
Upgath’ring, in her bosome she compriz’d, 

Well as she might, and to the goddesse rose, 

Whiles all her nymphes did like a girlond her enclose. 


Goodly she gan faire Cytherea greet, 
And shortly asked her what cause her brought 
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Into that wildernesse for her unmeet, 

From her sweete bowres and beds with pleasures fraught ; 
That sudden chaung she straung adventure thought ? 

To whom halfe weeping she thus answerd, 

That she her dearest sonne Cupido sought, 

Who in his frowardness from her was fled, 

That she repented sore to have him angered. 


Thereat Diana gan to smile in scorne 

Of her vaine playnt, and to her scoffing sayd, 

“ Great pitty, sure, that ye be so forlorne 

“* Of your gay sonne, that gives you so good ayd 
“'T’o your disports; ill mote ye been apayd.” 

But she was more engrieved, and replide, 

“ Faire Sister! ill beseemes it to upbrayd 

** A dolefull heart with so disdainfull pride ; 

*'The like that mine may be your paine another tide. 


** As you in woods and wanton wildernesse 

* Your glory sett to chace the salvage beasts, 

** So my delight is all in ioyfulnesse, 

* In beds, in bowres, in banckets, and in feasts ; 

** And ill becomes you, with your loftie creasts, 

**'T’o scorn the ioye that love is glad to seeke ; 

** We both are bound to follow Heaven’s beheasts, 

** And tend our charges with obeisaunce meeke ; 

‘‘ Spare, gentle Sisters! with reproach my paine to eke ; 


‘* And tell me, if that ye my sonne have heard 

“ To lurke emongst your nimphes in secret wize, 
“* Or keepe their cabins: much I am affeard 

‘* Least he like one of them himselfe disguize, 

** And turne his arrowes to their exercize ; 

** So may he long himselfe full easie hide, 

“ For he is faire and fresh in face and guize, 

** As any nimphe; let not it be envide.” 

So saying, every nimph full narrowly shee eide. 
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But Phoebe therewith sore was angered, 

And sharply saide, * Goe, Dame, goe seeke your boy, 

“ Where you him lately lefte, in Mars his bed : 

** He comes not here ; we scorne his foolish ioy, 

* Ne lend we leisure to his idle toy ; 

“ But if I catch him in this company, 

* By Stygian Lake I vow, whose sad annoy 

‘The gods doe dread, he dearly shall abye ; 

* Tle clip his wanton wings, that he no more shall flye.” ’ 
Canto V1. ver. 11—24. 


Venus, however, succeeds in pacifying her chaste sister, and 
they pursue their search together, in the course of which they dis- 
cover Belphoebe and Amoret lying in the arms of their fainting 
mother. Diana takes Belphoebe, and Venus adopts Amoret, in 
place of her lost love, and conducts her to the gardens of Adonis 
—which is another memento of Spenser’s inexhaustible fancy. 
We have only space for a few stanzas. 
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‘ There is continuall spring, and harvest there 
Continuall, both meeting at one time ; 
For both the boughes doe laughing blossoms beare, 
And with fresh colours decke the wanton pryme, 
And eke attonce the heavy trees they clyme, 
Which seeme to labor under their fruites lode ; 
The whyles the ioyous birds make their pastyme 
Emongst the shady leaves (their sweet abode) 
And their trew loves without suspition tell abrode. 


Right in the middest of that paradise 

There stood a stately mount, on whose round top 

A gloomy grove of mirtle trees did rise, 

Whose shady boughes sharp steele did never lop, 

Nor wicked beastes their tender buds did crop, 

But like a girlond compassed the hight, 

And from their fruitfull sides sweet gum did drop, 

That all the ground, with pretious deaw bedight, 

Threw forth most daintie odours and most sweet delight. 


And in the thickest covert of that shade 

There was a pleasaunt arber, not by art, 

But of the trees owne inclination made, 

Which knitting their rancke braunches part to part, 

With wanton yvie-twine entrayld athwart, 

And eglantine and caprifole emong, 

Fashioned above within their inmost part, 

That nether Phebus’ beams could through them throng, 

Nor Aeolus’ sharp blast could worke them any wrong.’ 
Canto VI. ver. 42—44. 


Returning to Britomarte, we find her engaged with the sor- 


rowful Sir Scudamour, in rescuing Amoret from the durance of 


an enchanter. The magician’s castle is gorgeously described ; 
and Britomarte, effecting an entrance within its guarded walls, 
is an unseen spectator of the mask of Cupid. This is, indeed, 
a issue of quaint conceits decorated with all the splendour poetry 


can give. ‘The first and most pleasing of this visionary groupe, 
is Fancy. 


‘The first was Fansy, like a lovely boy 

Of rare aspect, and beautie without peare, 

Matchable either to that ympe of Troy 

Whom love did love, and chose his cup to beare, 

Or that same daintie lad which was so deare 

To great Alcides, that whenas he dyde, 

He wailed womanlike with many a teare, 

And every woode and every valley wyde, 

He fild with Hylas’ name; the nymphes eke Wyies cryde. 


His garment neither was of silke nor say, 

But payuted plumes in goodly order dight, 

Like as the sun-burnt Indians do aray 

Their tawny bodies in their proudest plight: 

As those same plumes, so seemd he vaine and light, 
That by his gate might easily appeare, 

For still he far’d as dauncing in delight, 
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And in his hand a windy fan did beare, 
That in the ydle ayre he mov’d stil] here and theare.’ 


the noise himself had made,” Spenser says: ° 


‘ Next to him was Feare, all armd from top to toe, 
Yet thought himselfe not safe enough thereby, 
But feard each shadow moving to or froe, 
And his owne armes when glettering he did spy, 
bi Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly ; 
4 As ashes pale of hew, and winged heeld, 
) And evermore on Daunger fixt his eye, 
; Gainst whom he always bent a brasen shield, 
| Which his right hand unarmed fearefully did wield.’ 


Ver. 12. 
And Hope, who “ smiled, and waved her golden hair,” is thus 


represented : 


‘ With him went Hope in rancke, a handsome mayd, 
Of chearefull looke and lovely to behold ; 
In silken samite she was light arrayd, 
And her fayre locks were woven up in gold: 
She always smyld, and in her hand did ‘hold 
An holy w ater-sprinkle, dipt in deowe, 
With which she sprinkled favours manifold 
On whom she list, and did great liking sheowe, 
Great liking unto many, but true love to feowe.’ 


Ver. 13. 
Britomarte, nothing dismayed by all these delusions, releases 


Amoret, and overthrows the power of the enchanter. 


tempting to revive his * labour lost,” is very beautiful. 


' nance. 


‘ And round about the same her yellow heare, 
Having through stirring loosd their wonted band, 
Like to a golden border did appeare, 

Framed in goldsmithes forge with cunning hand; 


“ Yet goldsmithes cunning could not understand 


To frame such subtile wire, so shinie cleare ; 
For it did glister like the golden sand, 

The which Pactolus with his waters shere 
Throwes forth upon the rivage round about him nere.’ 





Book Il. Canto XII. ver. 7, 8. 


Hh: | The characters that follow must remind the reader of Collins’ 
ay celebrated Ode to the Passions. Of Fear, ‘who started from 


| rited description of Até, which occurs in the fourth book, 
to none of Spenser’s strongest delineations. In this wut ~ 
poet alludes to Chaucer, and laments the loss of his works; the 
verse in which he solicits forgiveness of Chaucer’s shade, for at- 


Britomarte, after many w anderings, at length encounters Arte- 
gal, her future lord; but they do not meet as lovers—entering im- 
mediately into a severe combat, when a stroke from Artegal un- 
covers the head of his adversary, and reveals her fair counte- 


Book IV. Canto VI. ver. 20. 
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They are then reconciled, and become betrothed lovers, ac- 
cording to the decree of destiny. One of the most laboured 
parts of the poem is Sir Scudamour’s account of the temple of 
Venus, and the manner in which he won the love of Amoret. 
After baffling Doubt, eluding Delay, and overcoming Danger, 
he entered the regions sacred to love and pleasure. 


*“ No tree that is of count in greenewood growes, 

* From lowest juniper to ceder tall, 

“ No flowre in field, that daintie odour throwes, 

* And deckes his branch with blossomes over all, 

** But there was planted or grew naturall ; 

** Nor sense of man so coy and curious nice, 

* But there mote find to please itselfe withall ; 

** Nor hart could wish for any queint device, 

‘* But there it present was, and did fraile sense entice.” 

Canto X. ver. 22. 

“ Fresh shadowes, fit to shroud from sunny ray, 

* Faire lawnds, to take the sunne in season dew, 

“* Sweet springs, in which a thousand nymphes did play, 

“ Soft rumbling brookes, that gentle slumber drew, 

“ High-reared mounts, the lands about to view, 

* Low-looking dales, disloignd from common gaze, 

“* Delightfull bowres, to solace lovers trew, 

* False labyrinthes, fond runners eyes to daze, 

* All which by Nature made did Nature selfe amaze.” ” 

Ver. 24. 

The whole description is very rich and minute, but too long 
to permit our extracting It. 

The bridal of the Thames and the Medway, in copiousness of 
detail, in play of fancy, and descriptive beauty, excels most of 
his prior efforts. The nuptial feast is held at the palace of the 
sea-god Proteus, and all the powers of Ocean and Rivers, both 
great and small, attend, as in duty bound, upon its rites. 


‘First came great Neptune with his three-forkt mace, 
That rules the seas, and makes them rise or fall ; 
His dewy lockes did drop with brine apace 
Under his diadem imperiall ; 
And by his side his queene with coronall, 
Fair Amphitrite, most divinely faire, 
Whose yvorie shoulders weren covered all, 
As with a robe, with her owne silver haire, 
And deckt with pearles which th’ Indian seas for her prepaire.’ 
Canto XI. ver. 11. 


* And after him the famous rivers came 

Which doe the earth enrich and beautifie ; 

The fertile Nile, which creatures now doth frame; 

Long Rhodanus, whose source springs from the skie ; 

Faire Ister, flowing from the mountaines hie 

Divine Scamander, purpled yet with blood 

Of Greekes and Troians, which therein did die ; 

Pactolus, glistiring with his golden flood, 

And Tvgris fierce, whose streames of none may be withstood : 
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Great Ganges, and immortall Euphrates ; 
Deepe Indus, and Meander intricate ; 

Slow Peneus, and tempestuous Phasides ; 
Swift Rhene, and Alpheus still immaculate ; 
Ooraxes, feared for great Cyrus’ fate ; 

Tybris, renowmed for the Romaines fame ; . 
Rich Oranochy, though but knowen late ; 

And that huge river which doth beare his name 


Of warlike Amazons, which doe possesse the same.’ 
Ver. 20, 21. 


‘Then came the bride, the lovely Medua came, 
Clad in a vesture of unknowen geare, 
And uncouth fashion, yet her well became, 
That seem’d like silver sprincked here and theare, 
With glitterings spangs that did like starres appeare, 
And wav’d upon like water chamelot, 
To hide the metall, which yet every where 
Bewrayed itselfe, to let men plainely wot 
It was no mortall worke, that seem’d and yet was net. 


Her goodly lockes adowne her backe did flow 
Unto her waste, with flowres bescattered, 

The which ambrosiall odours forth did throw 

To all about, and all her shoulders spred 

As a new spring ; and likewise on her hed 

A chapelet of sundry flowers she wore, 

From under which the deawy humour shed 

Did tricle downe her haire, like to the hore 
Congealed litle drops which doe the morne adore. 


On her two pretty handmaides did attend, 

One cald the Theise, the other caid the Crane, 

Which on her waited things amisse to mend, 

And both behind upheld her spredding traine, 

Under the which her feet appeared plaine, 

Her silver feet, faire washt against this day ; 

And her before there paced pages twaine, 

Both clad in colours like, and like array, 

The Doune and eke the Frith, both which prepar’d her way.’ 
Ver. 45--47. 

We could go on extracting through the whole canto, but we 
must be contented in giving, as it were, an ensample of it, and 
referring those, who are pleased with our bill of fare, to the rich 
feast itself. 

The fifth and sixth books, containing the legends of Justice 
and Courtesy, are more tedious than the preceding ones, with 
fewer striking passages to redeem their monotony. The fre- 
quent recurrence of single combats renders them fatiguing ; and 
by the time we arrive at Sir Calidore, the knight of Courtesy’s 
contest with the Blatant Beast, we are heartily tired of the 
sounds of battle. The Blatant is described as possessing a hun- 
dred tongues of different animals, which must have discoursed 
most excellent music. All these tremendous weapons are em- 


ployed to daunt Sir Calidore in vain. The strength of courage, 
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and long suffering of courtesy, prevail, at last, over the fury of 
Malice, and the hundred voices of Slander. 

There are two cantos of an unfinished book, which treats, 
of Mutability, in which are some fine passages. Mutability 
pleads her right to govern the world, and sets forth her argu- 
ment with much eloquence. She produces, as evidences of her 
sway, the seasons, months, and hours—day and night, life and 
death ; and in describing these different objects, the poet writes 
con amore. 


‘So forth issew’d the Seasons of the year; 
First lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of flowers 
That freshly budded, aud new bloosmes did beare, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowres, 
‘That sweetly sung to call forth paramoures ; 
And in his hand a iavelin he did beare, 
Aud on his head (as fit for warlike st: ures) 
A guilt engraven morion he did weare, 
That as some did him love, so others did him feare. 


Then came the iolly Soinmer, being dight 

In a thin silken cassock coloured greene, 

That was unlyned all, to be more light, 

And on his head a girlond well beseene 

He wore, from which, as he had chauffed been, 

The sweat did drop, and in his hand he bore 

A boawe and shaftes, as he in forest greene 

Had hunted late the libbard or the bore, 

And now would bathe his limbes, with labor heated sore.’ 


Canto VII. ver. 28, 29. 
The months next pass in succession, of which May, August, 
and December are the best specimens. 


‘Then came faire May, the fayrest mayd on ground 
Deckt all with dainties of her season’s pryde, 
And throwing flowres out of her lap around ; 
Upon two brethrens shoulders she did ride, 
The Twinnes of Leda, which on eyther side 
Supported her like to their soveraine queene: 
Lord! how all creatures laught when her they spide, 
And leapt and daune’t as they had ravisht beene ! 
And Cupid selfe about her fluttred all in greene.’ 
Ver. 34. 


- 


The sixt was August, being rich arrayd 

In garment all of gold downe to the ground ; 

Yet rode he not, but led a lovely Mayd 

Forth by the lilly hand, the which was cround 

With eares of corne, and full her hand was found ; 

That was the righteous Virgin, which of old 

Liv’d here on earth, and plenty made abound, 

But after wrong was lov’d and iustice solde, 

She left th’ unrighteous world, and was to heaven Pegg ; 
er. 37. 


‘And after him came next the chill December, 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made, 


Vou. Il. 37 
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And great bonfires, did not the cold remember, 

His Saviour’s birth so much his mind did glad ; 

Upon a shaggy, bearded Goat he rode, 

The same wherewith Dan love in tender yeares, 

They say, was nourisht by the lean mayd ; 

And in his hand a broad deepe boawle he beares, 

Of which he freely drinks an health to‘all his peeres.’ 
Ver. 41. 


Spenser has written several smaller poems, but their merits 
would not have secured him lasting fame, although in some of 
them we recognise a master’s hand. His Shepherd’s Calendar 
is tedious, though it contains some pleasing rural pictures. The 
following lines are written with much playfulness. 


‘It was upon a holy-day, 
When shepherds grooms han leave to play, 
I cast to go a shooting ; 

Long wandring up and down the land, 
With bow and bolts in either hand, 
For birds in bushes tooting, 

At length within the ivy tod, 

(There shrouded was the little god) 

[ heard a busie bustling ; 

I bent my bolt against the bush, 
Listning if any thing did rush, 

But then heard no more rustling. 
Tho peeping close into the thick, 
Might see the moving of some quick, 
Whose shape appeared not ; 

But were it fairy, fiend, or snake, 

My courage earn’d it to awake, 

And mantully thereat shot ; 

With that sprang forth a naked swain, 
With spotted wings like peacock’s train, 
And laughing lope to a tree ; 

His gilden quiver at his back, 

And silver bow, which was but slack, 
Which lightly he bent at me: 

That seeing I level’d again, 

And shot at him with might and main, 
As thick as it had hailed. 

So long I shot, that all was spent, 
Tho pumy stones I hastily hent, 

And threw, but nought availed: 

He was so wimble and so wight, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft the pumies latched : 
Therewith afraid [ ran away, 

But he that earst seem’d but to play, 
A shaft in earnest snatched, 

And hit me running in the heel ; 

For then I little smart did feel, 

But soon it sore increased ; 

And now it rankleth more and more, 

And inwardly it festreth sore, 

Ne wote I how to cease it.’ 
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“Colin Clout’s come home again” is more laboured, and rises 
nearer to the level of the Fairy Queen. Mother Hubbard’s tale 
is well known; and those lines in it which present so lively a 
picture of the miseries of a courtier’s life, have become almost 
proverbial. 

From a short piece, called Virgil’s Gnat, we select this fine 
description of a shepherd’s life. 


‘O the great happiness which shepherds have 
Who-so loaths not too much the poor estate, 
With mind that ill use doth before deprave, 
Ne measures all things by the costly rate 
Of riotise, and semblants outward brave ! 

No such sad cares as wont to macerate 
And rend the greedy minds of covetous men, 
Do ever creep into the shepherd’s den. 


Ne cares he if the fleece which him arrays 

Be not twice steeped in Assyrian dye, 

Ne glistering of gold, which underlays 

The summer beams, do blind his gazing eye; 
Ne pictures beauty, nor the glancing rays 

Of precious stones, whence no good cometh by 
Ne yet his cup embost with imagery 

Of Beetus, or of Alcon’s vanity. 


Ne ought the whelky pearls esteemeth he, 
Which are from Indian seas brought far away, 
But with pure breast, from careful sorrow free, 
On the soft grass his limbs doth oft display 

In sweet spring-time, when flowers’ variety 
With sundry colours paints the sprinkled lay: 
There lying all at ease from guile or spright, 
With pipe of fenny reeds doth him delight. 
There he, lord of himself, with palm bedight, 
His looser Jocks doth wrap in wreath of vine; 
There his milk-dropping goats be his delight, 
And fruitfull Pales, and the forest green, 

And darksom caves in pleasant vallies pight, 
Whereas continuall shade is to be seen, 

And where fresh springing wells, as crystal neat, 
Doe always flow to quench his thirsty heat.’ 

The bower in which this happy swain reposes, while it evinces 
Spenser’s taste for the beauties of Nature, proves him to have 
been her close observer. We find ourselves, however, extract- 
ing too freely, and must resist the temptation of inserting the 
description. 

Spenser has also composed numerous sonnets—a species of 
writing, which, at that period, was held in high esteem. They 
are mostly disfigured with quaint and far-fetched similes, which, 
probably, when composed, were considered the chief ornament. 

We have thus endeavoured to give some idea of the merit of 
this antiquated, but genuine poet; and we cannot forbear recom- 
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mending to young authors to study the old English writers, ra- 
ther than to make Byron and Scott their models. Let them 
endeavour to catch the nervousness of Chaucer, the gentleness 
of Sidney, and the melody and genius of the Fairy Queen. 
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Art. Il. The Dramatic Works of Wittiam SHakspeare. 


1. Character of PistTou. 


“ Have we not Hiren here 7” 


Ir is one of Shakspeare’s greatest merits, that even his subordi- 
nate characters are skilfully drawn, and well sustained, through- 
out the term of their existence. The wonderful genius which 
could delineate the character of Hamlet, describe the artful 
wickedness of Richard, the gradual subversion of a noble soul in 
Macbeth, and give new fervour and pathos to the passionate 

rief of a bereaved mother in Constance, did not disdain to 
embody the lighter shades of human character. The Jovial 
Knight is not here alluded to, for we consider him (we are bold 
to say it) as important a personage as either Macbeth or the 
crooked backed tyrant. But we design vo treat of one of the 
Knight’s followers—his boon companion, Ancient Pisto]—that 
most delectable of swaggerers. He is not only a bully who, as the 
boy says, “hath a killing tongue and a quiet sword, whereupon 
he breaks words and keeps whole weapons ;” but the gods hiave 
made him poetical. ‘The blank verse, the hard words, and end- 
less alliterations, in which he disguises his sentiments, miglit well 
cause Falstaff to entreat, “* Prythee now deliver them like a man 
of this world.” Shakspeare has effected a twofold purpose by 
giving the Ancient this monstrous jargon, in not only heighten- 
ing the originality of the character, but rendering it a vehicle of 
cutting satire upon the absurd taste of the age. 

Pistol ranks above Bardolph and Nym—though whether he 
take precedence from his superior learning, or his louder swag- 
gering, we know not; for as to courage, they might all say with 
the candid corporal, “I dare not fight, but I will wink, and hold 
out mine iron.” The Ancient’s reception on his first appeal- 
ance is rather discouraging, but we must admire the calm dig- 


4 
. 


nity with which he repels the abuse of the Knight, mine hostess, 
and the fair Tear-sheet. How happy are his classical allusions— 
and the fluent oaths which roll from his lips, might tempt one to 
exclaim with Stephen, “ Pd as lief as an angel I could swear like 
him.” Even dame Quickly allows the force of his language 
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when she says, “ By my troth, Captain, these are bitter words.” 
But we pass over this scene of our “ Hiren’s” discomfiture, and 
hasten to meet him in the new character of a bridegroom—as the 
loving spouse of Mrs. Quickly, who, with the usual fickleness of 
the sex, has jilted Corporal Nym, and married his rival. Pistol 
denies with anger the name of Host, and swears with honest pride 
his “ Nell shall keep no lodgers.” Nell assigns a patlietic rea- 
son for discontinuing her profession ; whereupon Corporal Nym, 
who has preserved a proud silence, grows indignant, draws his 
sword, and we are likely to “have cision.” Bardolph, how- 
ever, interposes with a mighty threat. ‘* He that strikes the first 
stroke, Pll run him up to the hilts, as I’m a soldier.” Pistol 
magnanimously sheaths his weapon, as he says, “ An oath of 
mickle might, and fury shall abate.” But commend us to the An- 
cient’s manner of treating his creditors. ‘ Base is the slave that 
pays.’ This declaration does not suit Nym’s “ humour,” and, 
but for peace-making Bardolph, they w ould again “ embrue.” 
He swears by his sword, that the first who thrusts, he’ll kill him ; 
and Pistol, wisely observing that ** Sword is an oath, and onthe 
must have their course,” drops the quarrel, and promises speedy 
payment to the C orpori al. 

Pistol is happy in his hostess, but “ the stream of true love 
never yet ran smooth,” and the fond pair must separate, for honour 

calls the Ancient to the field. It is an affecting farew ell ; his first 
thoughts belong of right to love, “ My love, give me thy lips ; ’ his 
next revert to prudence, a Look to my chattels and my move- 
ables; nor does he in this sole mn hour forget the shop, * The 
word is pitch and pay, trust none ;” and at the close, the jealous 
lover appears, “ Keep close, I thee command.” 

We cannot boast much of Pistol’s heroism in the commence- 
ment of the battle. He echoes most fervently the boy’s wish, 
‘“ Would | were in an alehouse in London; | would give all my 
fame for a pot of ale in safety.” But doubtless he Sete of his 
absent Nell, and that traitor love had stolen away his valour. It 
is the Ancient’s ill luck to come in contact with the blunt Fluellen, 
with whom he intereedes for Bardolph, entreating him not to let 
“his vital thread to be cut with edge of penny cord and vile re- 
proach.” Fluellen flatly refuses the Ancient’s suit, who exclaims, 
in virtuous indignation, ‘ Die and be damned, and figo for thy 
friendship,”—and, in the rashness of his anger, proceeds to insult 
him. The consequences of his presumption soon visit him ; and 
passing over his valorous rencontre with Monsieur Le Fer, we re- 
luctantly follow him to the presence of the hot-headed We hie. 
Pistol is constrained, alas, to eat the scorned and hated leek, and 
'o pocket the sorry groat as a recompense for his cudgeling. 
Bat as he eats he swears. He is then left to digest his hasty 
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meal, and indulges in a pathetic soliloquy, qualified by a spirited 
resolve. 
Well, baud will I turn, 

And something lean to cutpurse of quick hand ; 

To England will I steal, and there I'll steal, 

And patches will I get unto these scars, 

And swear I got them in the Gallia wars. 
But here we take leave of the Ancient; whether he succeeded in 
his vocation of cutting purses, whether he acted well the scarred 
soldier, or shared the fate of his friend Bardolph, a fate of which 
he entertained a strong abhorrence, styling it ‘a damned death,” 
is left to dark conjecture. He does not, however, leave us with- 
out a moral; we see the dreary close of an ill-spent life in these 
words, “ Old do | wax, and from my weary limbs Honour is 
cudgeled.” 


. Str AnpReEw AGUE-CHEEK. 
Maria. That wating and drinking will undo you. I heard my lady talk 
of it yesterday ; and of a foolish knight, that you brought here one night to be 
her wooer. 


Sir Toby. Who? Sir Andrew Ague-cheek ? 

Twelfth Night. Act 1st, Scene 3d. 

WHILE a sea of ink has been shed on the merits of Falstafi— 
Justice Shallow and Slender have met due notice—and even 
Fluellen has had his commentator—Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, “ as 

tall a man as any in Illyria,” has been left unnoticed. Be it ours, 
then, to right him, and, as far as lies in our limited power, to 
raise him to that notoriety he justly claims. 

There are many sorts of heroes, or different degrees of hero- 
ism. ‘Some are born great,’ ‘some achieve greatness,’ and 
‘some have greatness thrust upon them.’ Though a man lack 
that furious kind of valour, which made the fiery Hotspur think 
it an easy leap to pluck bright honour from the pale faced moon, 
he may still possess enough to furnish a tolerable hero. Sir An- 
‘drew has not the wit nor the wa.st of Falstaff, nor the downright 
courage of Fluellen. He is destitute of the humours of Nym, 
and the swearing talent and poetic gifts of Pistol; but “he 
plays the viol de gambo; and speaks three or four languages, 
word for word, without the book, and hath all the good gifts of 
nature :” nor in this age, when gold is your only wear, will it 
be amiss to add that he possessed “ three thousand ducats a 

ar.’ That he was not favoured with personal advantages, we 
learn from the jest of Sir Toby Belch, who, speaking of his hair, 
says, ‘it hangs like flax on a ‘distaff, wad I hope to see a house- 
wife take thee between her legs and spin it off.’ This criticism, 
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which his friend uttered in his presence, so discouraged the dif- 
fident Sir Andrew, that he was fain to leave the hope of winning 
Olivia’s love. 

Sir And. ’Faith, Pll home to-morrow, Sir Toby: your niece will not be 
seen; or, if she be, it’s four to one she’ll none of me ; the count himself, here 
hard by, wooes her. 

Sir To. She'll none o’ the count ; she'll not match above her degree, nei- 
ther in estate, years, nor wit; I have heard her swear it. Tut, there’s life 
in’t, man. 

Sir And. Pll stay a month longer. I am a fellow of the strangest mind i’ 
the world ; I delight in masques and revels sometimes altogether. 

Sir To. Art thou good at these kick-shaws, knight ? 

Sir And. As any man in Illyria, whatsoever he be, under the degree of my 
betters ; and yet I will not compare with an old man. 

Sir To. What is thy excellence in a galliard, knight ? 

Sir And. ’Faith, I can cut a caper. 

Sir To. And I can cut the mutton to’t. 

Sir And. And, I think, I have the back-trick, simply as strong as any man 
in Tlyria. 

Sir To. Wherefore are these things hid ? wherefore have these gifts a cur- 
tain before them? Are they like to take dust, like mistress Mall” Ss picture ? 
why dost thou not go to church ina galliard, and come home in a coranto ? 
My very walk should be a jig.—Act 1, Scene 3. 


When we meet Sir Andrew again, it would seem that he has 
fulfilled his intention of reveling. He and Sir Toby enter into 
a grave discussion upon an important point. Sir Toby indulges 
in a soothing sophistry, which does not, however, warp the up- 
right mind of Sir Andrew. He sees things as they are, and calls 
them by their right names; a quality which we fear w ould ren- 
der the knight unfashionable in these latter days. What con- 
sternation would such a literal man produce ina ‘fashionable cir- 
cle. A talent for compliment and agreeable flattery he might 
term hypocrisy—a pleasant flirtation, coquetry, forsooth—and 
might even venture to style embellishment. that ornament of con- 
versation—lying. We do not need Madame de Genlis’ beauti- 
ful illustration to convince us that the palace of truth must be a 
quarrelsome and dismal abode, and that it is necessary not only 
‘to speak truth, but to time it too.” 

But to return to Sir Andrew. In answer to Sir Toby’s pro- 
position, “that not to be abed after midnight is to be up be- 
times,” he says in his straight forward manner, “ nay, by my 
troth, I know not, but to be up late, is to be up late.” He has 
something of an English taste also; for though he allows with 
Sir Toby that man’s life consists of four elements, he thinks that 
eating and drinking are two of them. Indeed, he acknowledges 
that he was a great beef-eater : “* Methinks, sometimes I have no 
more wit than a Christian or an ordinary man has; but [ama 
great eater of beef, and I believe that does harm to my wit.” A 
shining merit of Sir Andrew is his extreme candour. This en- 
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gaging virtue appears in all his words and actions. Thus, when 
about to sing a catch, in which the words * hold thy peace, thou 
knave,” occur, and the clown apologizes for using the oppro- 
brious epithet, he remarks with interesting simplicity, “ts not 
the first time I have constrained one to call me knave. Yo? 
mention is made of his past life; but we should conjecture, from 
one sentence which escapes him, that he had been disappointed in 
love. When Sir Toby boasts that Maria adores him, Sir An- 
drew says disconsol: utely, ‘*T was adored once too.” 1 also Was 
an Areadian. 

[t is said to be the sum of human knowledge to know thyself, 
and that increase of wisdom bringeth humility. Both these vir- 
tues adorn the character of our knight. While listening to Mal- 
volio’s soliloquy, he instantly recognises his own likeness, though 
not drawn by a partial hand. 


‘ Mal. Besides, you waste the treasure of your time upon a foolish knight. 
Sir And. That’s me, | warrant you. 

Mal. One Sir Andrew. 

Sir 4nd. I knew ‘twas I, for many do call me fool.’ 


The knight is in love, and therefore jealous ; for jealousy is 
ever the companion of love. The disguised Viola is the object 
of his suspicions ; and his friends tell him he must redeem the 
lost favour of Olivia by polic, y or valour. His answer is a brave 
one :—* An ’t be any way, it must be with valour; for policy | 
hate: I’d as lief be a Brownist as a politician.” U nder the in- 
fluence of this sentiment, he prepares a challenge and submits it 
to the judgment of his friends. Will our readers take the scene ? 


‘ Sir 4nd. Here’s the challenge, read it; I warrant there’s vinegar and 
pepper in’t. 

Fab. 1s’t so saucy? 

Stir And. (s’t? I warrant him: do but read. 

Sir To. Give me. (Sur Toby reads.) 

“Youth, whatsoever thou art, thou art but a scurvy fellow.” 

Fab. Good, and valiant. 

Sir To. “ Wonder not, nor admire not in thy miud, why I do call thee so, 
“for [ will show thee no reason fort.” 

‘ab. A good note: that keeps you from the blow of the law. 

' Sir To. “ Thou com’st to the lady Olivia, and in my sight she uses thee 
* kindly : but thou liest in thy throat, that is not the matter . challenge thee 
“ for.’ 

Fab. Very brief, and exceeding good sense-less. 

Sir To. “I will waylay thee going home: where if it be thy chance to 
* kill me,” 

Fab. Good. 

Sir To. “'Thou kill’st me like a rogue and a villain.” 

Fb. Still you keep o’ the windy side of the law: Good. 

Sir To. “Fare thee well; and God have mercy upon one of our souls! 
“ He may have mercy upon mine ; but my hope is better, and so look to thy- 
“self. Thy friend, as thou usest him, and thy sworn enemy, ANDREW 
‘* AGUE-CHEEK.”’ 
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It has often been observed, that the courage of all men is sub- 
ject to fluctuation. The general who would boldly meet his ene- 
my, dreads to encounter the gentle waves of an undisturbed sea ; 
a brave soldier has been known to tremble before a cat; and it 
is said of a modern hero, whose brows are encircled with a coro- 
net, that when he first entered the list of fame, and heard the loud 
shout of angry battle, he trembled. We will therefore more 
readily excuse a transient failure in Sir Andrew’s valour, when 
he hears such serious accounts of his opponent’s skill. 

‘Sir Toby. Why man, he’s a very devil ; I have not seen such a virago; I 
had a pass with him, rapier, scabbard and all, and he gives me the stuck in 
with such a mortal motion, that it is inevitable : and on the answer, he pays you 
as surely as your feet hit the ground they step on; they say he has been 
fencer to the Sophy.’ 

Sir Andrew’s reply, though not a very bold, is an extremely 
natural one, and contains a sentiment which many men in his 
situation, were they as candid as he, would express. ‘ Plague 
on’t: an I had thought he had been so valiant, and so cunning 
in tence, ’'d have seen him damned ere I'd have challenged 
him.” ‘The unwilling combatants, however, draw near ; while, to 
inspirit Sir Andrew, Sir Toby assures him that his enemy has 
sworn not to harm him, to which the Knight most earnestly an- 
swers, ‘* Pray God he keep his oath.” Officers of the law inter- 
fere, and prevent bloodshed ; but when Viola is led off under ar- 
rest, Sir Andrew’s fugitive courage returns, and he pursues his 
supposed rival on murderous deed intent. But alas for the rash 
Knight—he mistook his man, and lighted upon Sebastian, and 
the consequences he thus bewails. ‘He has broke my head 
across, and given Sir Toby a bloody coxcomb too: for the love 
of God your help: I had rather than forty pound I were at 
home,’”—and thus discomfited in love and in battle, Sir Andrew 
takes his final leave. 

But we cannot take our leave without trespassing further on 
the reader’s attention, and turning a little aside from our subject, 
to indulge in some literary scandal. Every one must recollect 
Wamba, in Ivanhoe, and the artifice he uses to gain access into 
the castle of Front-de-Boeuf: where, in assuming the friar’s 
cowl, he too evidently doffs the fool’s cap and bells; and though 
he substantiates his fidelity as a friend, weakens his reputation 
as a true fool. No one has forgotten his “ Pax vobiscum,” or 
his too sensible remarks on assuming his disguise, or if they 
have, can fail to remember it, when they read the following 
scene from the Twelfth Night. 


Maria. Nay, I prithee, put on this gown and beard ; make him believe 
thou art Sir Topas, the curate: do it quickly, I’ll call Sir Toby the whilst. 
Clown. Well, Pll put it on, and I will dissemble myself in it ; and I would 
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4 iB I were the first that ever dissembled in such a gown: I am not half fat enoug); 
ia! to become the function well, nor lean enough to be thought a good student. 

ame A Str Toby. Jove bless thee, master parson. 

f, be Clown. Bonos dies, Sir Toby.’ 

ae The Clown wears his cowl as easily, though not in such peril, 


Pf, as his successor, Wamba: ‘“ The knave counterfeits well; a good 
i knave.” We do not remark this coincidence with any desire to 
i depreciate the merit of the extraordinary genius who has added so 
much to the literary treasures of the age, but cite it as an instance 





at of the felicity with which he adopts remote hints, and by making 
he AM them his own, renders them more valuable. 
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ie Arr. IL.—Travels in France and Italy, in 1817 and 1818. By 


Pi the Rev. Wituiam Berrian, an Assistant Minister of Trinity 
Bi Church, New-York. 8vo. pp. 403. T. & J. Swords. 


We do not agree with those reviewers, who believe the day for 


ti the personal narratives of travellers to be past. It is true, that 
is much idle and egotistical matter may be obtruded on our notice 
' if in this manner; yet we greatly prete r a lively detail of occur- 
ak rences, which represents incidentally the customs of a people, to 
: " any formal and dull statistical account. The chance for novel- 


ty, at least, is on the side of the traveller; and we conceive there 
can be no safer method of forming our opinions of a people at a 
distance, than by listening to the relation of well chosen facts. 
He who travels with a view to w rite, should seize every oppor- 
tunity of c oming in contact with the inhabitants he visits ; and then 
nothing more is necessary than ability to discern and fidelity to re- 
cord. We wish not to be understood as saying, that after hastily 
running over a certain district of country, a writer is always quali- 
fied to convey a just idea of the character of its people ; but we 
wish every man to relate what he sees, as it occurs, and by so 
| . doing, he enables us to form a juster estimate of the value of his 
(3 facts. But to explain ourselves more fully : Suppose two men un- 
o dertake to give an account of any particular country, from the re- 
ui sult of their own observations. One travels through it, sees the peo- 
a ple as well as he can, collects what anecdotes he may, draws his 













) f own conclusions, aid then, perhaps with the aid of a few books, 

communicates the result to the world, under the sounding title of 
a Remarks, National Character, or perhaps Statistics. ‘The other 
Ue travels also—relates, in the form of a personal narrative, every 
tit thing of moment whic h occurs—gives us his method of reason- 






ing, it is true, but so closely connected with the facts that we are 
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at liberty to reason for ourselves ; and carries us with him, as it 
were, to examine every witness on whose testimony he makes up 
his verdict. In the one case we are to yield implicit belief to the 
opinions of another man; and in the other, the reasons are given 
to us, and we are left to judge for ourselves. We very well know, 
this liberty to introduce their private adventures on our notice, 
is often abused by travellers ; and we also, know that many of the 
more pretending writers condemn us to wade through an equal 
quantity of misrepresentation, without giving us by way of compen- 


sation half the amusement. If we object to any particular fashion of 


recording travels, it is that which compels us to read, for the hun- 
dredth time, descriptions of the same places, and of things that 
cannot alter. We do most heartily wish we could have a good 
book of travels through modern Italy, that should say not one 
word about Mount Vesuvius, St. Peter’s, nor the Venus de Me- 
dici. The first is a burning mountain, and has been so, and pro- 
bably will continue to be so, for some thousands of years: and 
should it disappear, we m: ike no doubt we shall obtain prompt 
notice of the event from the Neapolitans themse elves ; especially 
now that they are about obtaining the important privilege of the 
liberty of the press. When our brother reviewers vent-a few ofti- 
cial anathemas against these trite and worn out descriptions, we 
cheerfully respond to their denunciations ; but still we must main- 
tain the narrative to be the better book of the two; as it may at 
all events give us some insight into human nature. 


Books of travels are much wanted in this country. [tis of 


great moment, in a popular government like ours, and where the 
agency of the people in public measures is so direct, that just 
opinions should be entertained of foreign nations. It is the peo- 
ple we would know, and it is all important that we should see 

them with American eyes. For our part, we wish that no intel- 
ligent American who travels would forget to give his countrymen 
an account of what he has seen ; and we w ould have this practic e 
to continue, until we have at lene collected enough of testimony 
to enable us to make our decisions unbiassed by the prejudices of 
European rivalry. We have so far spoken of what is best for 
ourselves, But czeteris paribus we believe an American better 
qualified to give an impartial account of the Christian world, than 
aman of any other nation of the earth. Comparatively speak- 
Ing, as a nation we have nothing to hope for, and as little to fear, 

from any power ; consequently, we are equally removed from 
prejudice and partiality. As a people, we are acute, discrimi- 
nating and inquisitive. Common sense, and a ri naicnin’ manner 
of viewing the things of this life, are characteristics of our na- 
tion. It is the preve alence of this fastidious taste which represses 

among us the exuberance and exhibition of talent more than any 
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want of leisure or patronage; yet they are qualities which fit us 
admirably to judge of our neighbours. ‘The scale of Christian 
morals among us is very justly graduated, being alike free from 
fanaticism and superstition. We are without hauteur and easy 
of access, qualities which help us wonderfully in our intercourse 
with strangers, and in which the English, as a people, are abso- 
lutely wanting ;—in short, the reasons are numberiess. 

We read with pleasure any book, written by one of our own 
countrymen, which professes to give an account of a foreign na- 
tion. As yet the number of such works, compared with the mul- 
titude who travel, has been small indeed ; but we hail it as a fa- 
vourable symptom that, small as that number is, @ majority of 
these works have appeared within a very few years. Silliman, 
White, Noah, James and Berrian are all recent travellers ; and 
although, perhaps, neither of these gentlemen expects to be 
placed very high in the scale of this order of writers, we be- 
lieve each of their books may be read with profit. Simond we 
class among the most pleasant and ablest of foreign tourists, when 
we consider the beaten path in which he trod; but Simond, al- 
though so long an inhabitant and a citizen of our republic, wrote 
more like a Frenchman than an American. Noah was very 
amusing and instructing until he began to be learned, when the 
character of his book changed. 

But to turn our attention more particularly to the one before 
us :—The Rev. Mr. Berrian was, and still continues to be, As- 
sistant Minister of Trinity Church in the city of New-York. 
Symptoms of a decline induced him, in 1817, to flee from the im- 
pending rigour of an American winter, to the milder climate of 
Italy. Accompanied by a friend, whose case was much more 
threatening than his own, our author embarked on board a ship 
bound to France. His voyage was short; but still it afforded 
enough of materials to occupy several pages of his book. He saw 
terrible sights—was in danger of shipwreck—finds great fault with 
his captain for carelessly ‘sleeping through all the preparatory 
warnings of a Dutch boatswain, to a gale that, notwithstanding the 
captain’s obstinate indifference, continued full three hours. In 
short, like most novices on the ocean, our author saw more thaD 
he relished, and less than he expected. 

We believe, on the whole, the best course for landsmen to pu'- 
sue, is always to act under the impression of the man, who said, 
che car’d nat if the vessel did sink, he was nothing but a passel- 
ger:’ As we have a sly suspicion, that by recounting our adven- 
tures on the mighty deep, we only create amusement for those 
who know better. We will therefore leave our traveller unti! 
we have him on his own proper element, where he appears 10 
much better advantage. He arrived at Rochelle, and gives Us 
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a clear idea of the impressions he received at his entrance into a 
strange land. It is this kind of writing that we covet, Having 
a pledge in the character of the author that the facts are faithfully 
related, to our minds it is not only the most agreeable, but the 
most distinct method of conveying knowledge of this sort. It 
shows us at once the difference between ourselves and strangers, 
and under the same circumstances. 

The antipathy to the English, which has been generated more 
by their manners than any national depravity, is frequently 
mentioned by our author in the course of his travels. In the 
French this could excite no surprise ; the dislike is mutual, and 
the agency of the British government, in subverting the gigantic 
power of Napoleon, will sufficiently account for their aversion. 
But it appears to have extended to Italy, and must there be en- 
tirely owing to their overbearing manners. We extract the first 
instance witnessed by the author, only remarking, that he ex- 
perienced similar treatment afterwards, and for the same reason. 
We include the latter paragraph, to show the high estimation in 
which the followers of Luther are held by the orthodox children 
of St. Peter’s. 


‘When we returned to our hotel, and took our seats at the public 
table, we remarked a look and manner towards us amounting to 
rudeness and impertinence. We had noticed the same kind of de- 
portment in the company at Rochefort. This, said I to myself, is 
the consequence of that horrible revolution which not only subvert- 
ed the political institutions of the country, but entirely changed the 
manners of society. A new and vulgar race has sprung up, and in- 
stead of the ease, the courtesy, and finished elegance of the old re- 
gime, we have the coarseness and brutality of the sans culottes. But 
} had entirely mistaken the cause of their incivility. From some 
gross observations on the mode of living in England, which were 
evidently pointed at us, it appeared that we were taken for English- 
men: for as soon as they discovered, from our travelling com- 
panions, that we were Americans, there was a very striking change 
in their behaviour. 

The next morning we procured a guide, who took us to some of 
the most remarkable places in the neighbourhood of Saintes. After 
having visited the ruins of the church of St. Seroine, he conducted 
usto the burying ground. The part which we first entered was open 
to the road, and only contained the graves of a few Protestants. 
The other, which was filled with Roman Catholics, was enclosed 
by a low and neat hedge. ‘“ There,” said our guide, pointing to 
the latter, ** lie the Christians, bere lie the Protestants.”’’ 

_ For a clergyman, our traveller has given a very tolerable por- 
tion of the kind of narrative that we like; but his classic taste 
makes heavy demands on his pen, and we are favoured through- 
out the whole book with descriptions of churches, ancient cu- 
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riosities and mausoleums, pleasantly written, we allow, but 
which convey to us any other idea than one concerning the pre- 
sent state of the people. We say for a clergyman, because we 
believe that the previous study of this order of men both inclines 
them to such investigations, and disqualifies them from knowing 
much of human nature. We make the following extract because 
it gives, in a few words, an account of the great canal of Lan- 
guedoc, a subject in which we are all much interested at this mo- 
ment, only remarking, that the reluctance to mingle with the 
commonalty, displayed by the author, however natural to a gen- 
tleman and an invalid, was particularly unfortunate for a travel- 
ler and a republican. We use the latter expression, because we 
think Mr. Berrian very particularly under its influence when 
speaking of principalities and powers. 

‘ The next day we took passage for Carcassonne on the canal. It is 
a most irksome mode of travelling, and, to relieve the tedium, | 
frequently got out of the boat and walked. As it is very economi- 
cal, the company of course is less select. To escape from such a 
beggarly set as chance threw in our way, was another reason for 
my preferring the land. There was no difficulty in keeping up 
with the boat, nor even in getting far ahead of it, for though we set 
out before daybreak, we did not arrive at Carcassonne, a distance of 
only twenty-four miles, till towards evening. 

The canal of Languedoc is an object of great curiosity to stran- 
gers, and of immense importance to the country, both from the re- 
venue which it yields, and the facilities it affords to commerce. It 
was planned and executed by M. Ricquet, in the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth. This great undertaking was begun in 1666, and finish- 
ed in 1680. It was first intended to supply it by the waters of the 
Garonne, but the elevation of some parts of the country, through 
which it was to pass, above the river, made this scheme impractica- 
ble. At Narouse, which is the highest point between the two seas, 
there is a basin 1200 feet long and 900 broad, which is always filled 
with water to the depth of seven feet. Another was made at St. 
Ferreol, 7200 feet long, 3000 broad, and 120 deep, two sides of 
which are formed by two mountains, and the third by a strong mole. 
This communicates with the former by means of an aqueduct, and 
‘that with the canal by sluices. These basins have a perennial sup- 
ply from the springs in the mountains. The canal is 60 feet in 
breadth, six in depth, and 150 miles in length. When the gates are 
near each other, the space between them, both on the bottom and 
sides, is lined with solid cut stone ; or, if they stand alone, they are 
defended each way, for perhaps a hundred feet, in the same man- 
ner. Graceful stone bridges are frequently thrown across the 
canal, and small intersecting streams in deep beds are carried under 
arches beneath. On the way from Narbonne to Beziers, a passage of 
seven hundred feet long is pierced for it through the solid rock. Its 
indeed a grand and magnificent work, connecting the Mediterranean 
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and the Atlantic seas, but perhaps it will be surpassed, both in mag- 
nitude and consequence, by the great canal of our own state.’ 


Our author appears to have sought every opportunity to attend 
public worship, from a very natural desire to compare the forms 
and appearance of other churches with his own; and from his 
character, we doubt not also for a more landable purpose. He 
seems to have imbibed an unfavourable impression on his first 
visit to a protestant church in a catholic country. One of the 
most common errcrs among travellers is the drawing of hasty 
conclusions ; and it is one of the reasons why we so strongly ad- 
vocate a narrative that may give us all the colouring of the tes- 
timony. Mr. Berrian seems to have retracted, in some measure, 
his first judgment: at least, he owns that part of the congrega- 
tion, who could be supposed to feel deeply, gave manifest evi- 
dence of their interest in one of the most solemn offices of our re- 
ligion. We become in time so much attached to what we are 
conscious of pre actising from pure motives, that we are too apt 


to think the omission of the duty in others an incontestable proof 


of their want of those qualities which give birth to it in us. We 
forget that we are the creatures of habit; and that more than one 
half of what is done in the world, is done as a matter of course 
and without reflection. We remeniber once to have attended di- 
vine service in the neighbouring state of Massachusetts. On 
rising to prayer, (the reverend author will perceive they were 
dissenters,) the seats were raised also on hinges, which were 
placed for the purpose of removing those obstructions to grace- 
ful leaning and easy standing. It certainly was a novel arrange- 
ment, and it struck us as irreverent. On reflection, how ever, we 
saw it was only their fashion of stuffing the hassoc ks; or, in 
other words, that Calvinistic legs could weary as well as episco- 
pal knees. But the worst was to come. When the divine was 
about making the solemn invocation to conclude his petitions, 
the noise of the said seats returning to their horizontal positions, 
quickened not a little by the impatience of the weary, made a 
clapping, which rang through the heathenish arch over our 
heads like the confusion of Babel. Let our author for one mo- 
ment imagine a Padre from the Queen of Cities to have been 
present at such a hearing, and then transported back to the Pa- 
pal presence ; what account of our worship would he render to 
his holiness? And yet these Massachusetts sectaries are well 
reputed in the world, and believe themselves just so much nearer 
than the congregation of Trinity to their common goal, as they 
are farther removed from the pollutions of the whore of Babylon. 
The truth is, that we are all frail; and it is happy for us that our 
common Father is as merciful as ‘he is mighty. 
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‘On Christmas morning I went to the Protestant church, and in 
the first service was once more shocked by the levity of the people. 
But the behaviour of those who remained to receive the communion, 
produced a very different impression. These formed a large pro- 
portion of the congregation, five-sixths or seyen-eighths of whom 
were women. Before the celebration, an old clergyman delivered 
a familiar address, with so much earnestness, with so much simplici- 
ty, and in tones so tender and feeling, his voice being choaked al- 
most by the excess of his own emotions, that he touched the hearts 
of his hearers ; and their grief not only showed itself in tears, but 
even broke in sobs. He then came down from the pulpit, and a 
young clergyman assisted him in administering the elements. ‘The 
men advanced first, in small groupes, to the right of the altar, and, 
entering the chancel, stood before the table with beads humbly in- 
clined. <A few words, which I| was too far off to hear, were address- 
ed to each of them; and after they had received, they gave place 
to others, and passed out to the left. There was great decorum 
and reverence in the manner of the communicants ; and almost all, 
in withdrawing from the table, seemed penetrated with the aflecting 
solemnity, and returned to their seats in tears. This unexpected 
and edifying spectacle softened, in some degree, my harsh opinion 
of the Protestants of France. In Nismes they are very numerous, 
making up one-third of the population. 

As we were leaving the church, our ears were assailed by the 
most importunate cries from a miserable wretch, who was exposing 
the stump of a sore arm, to excite the commiseration and charity of 
those who were passing. Such hideous sights are not uncommon in 
France ; and sometimes we meet with beggars along the streets so 
shockingly deformed, that our pity is overpowered by disgust and 
horror. 

In the afterneon | went to the cathedral. But the crowd was so 
great, and the church so difficult to fill, that [ lost almost all the ser- 
mon, though the preacher’s voice was loud and distinct. In order to 
hear him better, | had gone up into the gallery among the blind and 
superstitious populace. As soon as he had finished, the service was 
renewed, and | stood leaning over the balustrade, observing very 
attentively the ceremonies at the altar. Presently the host was 
elevated, aud a man cried out behind me, ‘‘ a genoux.” I took no 
notice of it, and appeared not to understand him. A moment after 
he said to me, “It is very unbecoming not to bow the knee at the 
elevation of the host.”” 1 made some brief reply, which did not 
seem to sooth him. The crowd cast fierce looks at me. |-recol- 
lected the persecution of Nismes, and retreated with precipitation.’ 


We must here be allowed to ask the reverend author, what de- 
gradation it would have been to have bent his knee in common 
with his fellow creatures around him? We know that the eleva- 
tion of the host is supposed to involve the delicate question of 
transubstantiation: But is not the Deity ever present? We 
would inquire, farther, which is the more pardonable offence,— 
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to ereate harsh feelings at such a time and in such a place, or to 
bow the knee at the exhibition of a sacrament of our Saviour’s 
appointing, and in God’s own house? We congratulate our au- 
thor on his escape, both from regard to his person, and that it 
was effected without the congregation at Nismes discovering that 
the offensive stranger was “ Assistant minister of Trinity Church, 
New-York.” 

It is with reluctance that we disclose what we conceive to be 
errors in a writer whom we esteem so much as Mr. Berrian ; but 
our magisterial functions are, from time immemorial, imperative. 
At Avignon he went to visit the fountain of Vaucluse, and says a 
few handsome things about the grave of Laura. We do not 
make the extract, in charity to the author ; but we will ask, what 
charms could the name of Laura convey to the mind of the Rev. 
Mr. Berrian? It requires all the simplicity of character that be- 
longs to innocence not to imagine the worst of this famous pair. 
But, leaving every thing doubtful out of the question, admit Lau- 
ra to have been as pure as the virgin snow, who was Petrarch? 
the avowed lover of the wife of another man. It might have 
been bad taste in our reverend author not to have visited a spot 
of so much celebrity ; but we are certain it is worse, having done 
so, to say any thing about it. We will proceed to make a few 
extracts from his book, which, without pronouncing them to be 
the best, we confidently believe will make a fair exhibition of his 
head and heart. The first may have some interest in our com- 
munity, and will show how much further enthusiasm will carry a 
man than the ordinary feelings of our nature. 

‘ The desire of seeing a friend, an acquaintance, or even a coun- 
tryman, in a strange land, is stronger than those can conceive who 
have never been far from home. It was from a motive of this kind 
that | made many inquiries of the ecclesiastics whom I met, after 
Mr. Barber, all of which were fruitless. The conversion of a 
Protestant clergyman in a distant country, it could hardly be expect- 
ed would be much known at Rome, though it was an event of such 
rare occurrence as to have excited much notice at home. At length 
a layman, to whom | applied for information, took me to the college 
of the Jesuits, as a place where a Jesuit might most easily be 
found. 1 here inquired again for Mr. Barber. The porter, who 
was a member of the order, told me that no person of that name be- 
longed te the institution. After a moment’s pause, he suddenly said, 
as if recollecting himself, perhaps you mean Signori Barberini? It 
may be, I replied. On being conducted to this person’s room, I 
found him whom I had sought, transformed in appearance as well as 
name. He received me with great cordiality and joy, but without 
any wonder or surprise. I spent a short time with him very pleasant- 
ly. He spoke with freedom of the rites and ceremonies of his 
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adopted religion, but with perfect delicacy, and the most studied re- 
gard to my feelings. There was even a liberality in censuring what 
he thought blame-worthy, which was somewhat surprising in a new 
convert. 

A hard bed, laid on bare planks, a table, a desk, two or three 
chairs, a small crucifix, and the pictures of some Romish saints, were 
all the articles with which his solitary chamber was furnished. He 
was dressed in a coarse black cassock, which is the habit of his 
order ; the crown of his head was shaved, and both in his countenance 
and in all the objects around him, there was an air of austerity and 
mortification.’ 


In the following there is an expression of just feeling, mingled 
with classical reverence, and related with a purity of style, that 
we seize on with pleasure. 


‘In the evening I made a visit, with two or three of my friends, to 
the Coliseum, by moonlight. Excepting a guard or two at the en- 
trance, and a few persons who had been led there by the same feel- 
ings as ourselves, there was nothing to interrupt our reflections. 
After looking around awhile from the arena, we went above, ranged 
cautiously through the gloomy corridors, and at length gained the 
best and highest point from which this stupendous ruin can be view- 
ed. Here, the outer wall having fallen, we could dimly see at a dis- 
tance one or two solitary monuments of the ancient city. From our 
elevated position, and the obscurity of night, the irregularities of 
the interior were in a great measure lost. This vast mass of ruins 
was thrown into shape, the elliptical form appeared more perfect 
and beautiful, the magnitude and extent enlarged, and the height 
more towering and majestic. The loftiest part, on our right, was 
buried in deep shade, except where the moon-beams broke through 
the arcades and other apertures, and faintly lighted the winding gal- 
leries. ‘They fell with full lustre on the other, showing the uneven 
outline of broken walls, and the decayed and falling arches, with the 
most charming effect. In such a place, so still, so secluded and sub- 
lime, could the recollections of carnage and tumult have been sup- 
pressed ; could any one purpose to which it had been devoted have 
been referred to the honour or happiness of man; we could not 
help feeling a melancholy kind of delight bordering on enthusiasm. 
As it is, we only admire the grand and picturesque appearance of 
these ruins. We become pensive and thoughtful. The end of man 
and his works, the fate of empires, the vanity of all earthly glory, is 
forced upon our minds by the solemn emblem before us. We love 
to indulge in these feelings. They agitate the heart for a moment, 
but they soon sooth and compose it again. We lingered for an hour 
before we could prevail on ourselves to part with the scene or the 
reflections it excited.’ 


{In the examination of religious rites, and edifices set apart to 


worship, to which our author gives so much of his time, we think 
him on the whole liberal ; and on these subjects his distinctions 
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are more minute and accurate than those of a layman. ‘To most 
of our readers the following will have interest. 


‘ To-day I attended mass in the Pontifical palace, on the Quirinal 
hill. It was the anniversary of the election of Pius VII. and it was 
understood that the Pope himself would assist in the celebration. 
Twenty-four Cardinals, who were dressed in flowing purple robes, 
the hoods of which were lined with white damask, and whose heads 
were powdered and crowns covered with a circular piece of scarlet 
cloth, took the upper seats on each side of the chapel ; the dignita- 
ries next in rank sat below them; and the inferior clergy on seats 
scarcely raised above the floor. They had not proceeded far in the 
service before the masters of ceremonies (who on this occasion 
were dressed in black robes, with scapularies of netted muslin hang- 
ing on their shoulders) went in to the Cardinals, and, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, changed their purple mantles for scarlet. A 
few minutes after, the infirm old Pope, a man of a mild and meek 
countenance, who in bis person, his features, and especially in bis air 
and manner, was not unlike the late Bishop Moore, of New-York, was 
brought in ona chair, and placed upon athrone. Bishops (as I sup- 
posed) adjusted the folds of his garments, Cardinals ministered 
around him, incense was thrown into his face, and every mark of 
respect short of absolute homage, was shown to this vicegerent 
of Heaven. ‘They then went on celebrating the mass with extra- 
ordinary pomp, and the Pope occasionally took a part in it with the 
officiating Cardinal, in a low, hollow, and tremulous voice. They 
both wore mitres, which were of a light straw colour, and not dis- 
tinguishable at the distance from which I saw them, either in their 
form or appearance. In the more solemn parts of the service they 
were taken off. The Cardinals afterwards rose in succession from 
their seats ; they advanced towards the Pope, while the masters of 
ceremonies arranged the long train of their garments, to prevent en- 
tanglement and confusion ; they bowed profoundly to his holiness, 
kissed his hand, and returned. ‘Two of the inferior clergy kissed 
his foot. During the mass, there was music occasionally, but it was 
Jess sweet and harmonious than common. After the gospel, a Car- 
dinal, taking acenser, repeated the ceremony of throwing incense in 
the Pope’s face, and then did it successively to all his brethren. 
These things were performed with grace and dignity. The be- 
haviour of Cardinal Doria was singularly compesed and devout, and, 
of the greater part, perfectly grave and becoming, though I obser- 
ved, among a few, a degree of levity in less solemn parts of the ser- 
vice, and, in one or two instances, even while on their knees. 
When mass was ended, the Pope was carried out in the same man- 
ner as he had been brought in. 

In the form and pageantry of this morning’s ceremonies there was 
much for the eye ; but to those unacquainted with the significance 
and grounds of them, there seemed to be little for the heart and un- 
derstanding. On descending, the court was filled with the gaudy 
carriages of these ecclesiastical dignitaries, and we were as strongly 
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reminded below of the vanities of this world, as above of the solemn 
realities of another. 

In the evening we went to Trinity Church of the Pilgrims, to see 
these humble men of the stati and beads served by Cardinals and no- 
bles. Preparations were made for washing their feet and satisfying 
their stomachs, but the spiritual lords showed nod love of this employ- 
ment, and neither poverty of spirit, nor the ostentation of it, could 
bring a single one of them there, to assist at so edifying a spectacle. 
A few young men, and some laymen of distinction, washed the feet 
of these followers of St. Philip, and then kissed them in token of hu- 
mility and brotherly love, but with a fastidiousness justly warranted, 
even after this ablution. They then waited on them at supper, 
embarrassing the poor pilgrims by this unwonted service, though 
without taking off the edge of their appetites. These were always 
either keen and active, or else they had been held in requisition for 
the occasion.’ 


One of the principal features that we discover in Mr. Berrian, 
which may be said to distinguish him from other travellers 
through Italy, is the vein of common sense which runs through 
his writings, maugre the classic ground on which he treads. If 
we have noticed a solitary instance where his love for the reputa- 
tion of the poet induced him to lose sight of the transgressions of 
the man, we with greater promptitude make an extract that 
Shows his regard for truth, under circumstances that might tempt 
most men to give the tale all the varnish of imagination. 


‘ To-day we went out to Pompeii. The road follows the indent- 
ed sweep of the bay, passing through the long and beautiful street 
of Portici, the village of Resina, and the devoted town of Torre 
del Greco, so often overwhelmed by the burning torrents of 
Vesuvius, and raised again from its ashes. The course of devasta- 
tion is still visible in the huge masses of consolidated lava which ap- 
pear between and around the houses, and can be traced to the edge 
of the sea. A little before mid-day we reached Pompeii. We 
were first taken into a court, which was surrounded by a portico 
resting on doric pillars covered with stucco. The ranges of apart- 
ments behind the portico, are supposed to have been the quarters of 
_ the legionary soldiers. We passed from the opposite side of the 

court into the smaller and larger theatres. The marble pavement 
of the former is still left, with a short Latin inscription in letters of 
brass. The latter is ina more perfect state. We could discover the 
form and all the arrangements of this building for the audience and 
actors, the semicircular sea's rising above one another, intersected 
by flights of steps of a more convenient elevation ; the orchestra, the 
stage, the dressing rooms, and the places of ingress and egress. The 
Stage is so small as to have left but little room for action or scenic 
effect ; though this was indeed of no importance, as the scenes weré 
not varied in ancient theatres according to the nature of the subject. 
Here also the pavement and many of the marble steps are preserve! 
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This theatre is built against the side of a hill, and communicates 
with a forum above, where we observed an altar and other vestiges 
ofa temple. Under the cool shade of an arched passage where the 
actors entered, we made an excellent dinner that we had providently 
brought along with us, and refreshed ourselves with some palatable 
wine procured for us at the place. 

The temple of Isis, behind the smaller theatre, is a curious re- 
main. It consists of an inner court with a portico. Near the en- 
trance there is a square hollow block of marble for ablutions. At 
one extremity we see the chapel raised a few steps above the court, 
an open altar, and the inmost shrine beneath, or a hidden cell, with 
which there is a communicaticn by a secret stairs. 

The amphitheatre was excavated by the orders of Murat. The 
corridors are entirely cleared, the seats have left their form on the 
earth, though the stones are removed, and the arena is fully ex- 
posed. Situated in a hollow, it has no boldness without, and within 
it is more remarkable for its exact preservation than for its size and 
grandeur. 

From these public buildings we proceeded to examine the private 
houses. We had already seen many of the monuments of the pride 
and power of the Romans, but we had never been admitted into their 
domestic retirement, nor permitted to judge of their comforts or 
their wants. ‘Time has destroyed every clue to these things except 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii. At the latter we see something, but 
little however corresponding with the heated fancies or exaggera- 
ted descriptions of most persons who have visited it. 

The first street consists of private dwellings, more than half de- 
molished by the superincumbent weight of pumice stones and aslies. 
The roofs are broken in, the floor of the second story (where there 
was one) is gone, and nothing is standing but the naked walls of the 
first. kin many instances even this is, in a great measure, choaked 
up and concealed by sand. 

The excavations, in the next street, were more complete. Here, 
the rooms being cleared, we had a good opportunity of examining 
the arrangements in the dwellings of the ancients. ‘The apartments 
are very small, seldom communicating with each other, and re- 
ceiving no light from without except by doors. They generally 
open upon an inner court, where the inhabitants must have looked 
for light, air, and enjoyment. There are no chimneys and no en- 
tries or halls ; and, in short, there is a total want of room, con- 
venience, and comfort, in all of them. 

The shops, however, have windows opening upon the streets. 
They are very narrow, and the door and window take up the whole 
front. 

We observed among them a baker’s shop, a grocer’s, with the 
amphore for wine still remaining, and an apothecary’s, with a sym- 
bol over the door expressive of his calling. 

There was but one private edifice in Pompeii on a larger scale. 
Here the apartments were comparatively spacious, the court more 
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extensive, and the different ornaments in better taste. The pave- 
ments were of neat mosaic ; there were some reliques of beautiful 
marble in the baths ; and the arabesque paintings made a nearer ap- 
proach towards elegance. Every where else they seemed to me 
exceedingly rude and imperfect. 

The streets are as narrow as the houses are insignificant. The 
broadest are not more than twenty-four feet wide, and I measured 
one which was not more than seven or eight. As a portion of this even 
is taken up with side-walks, only a single carriage could pass at a 
time. They are paved with misshapen pieces of basalt as they were 
taken from the quarry, and fitted nicely to each other. The deep 
traces of the wheels in this hard substance are a plain indication of 
the antiquity of this city at the time it was destroyed. ‘They were 
trodden for centuries before our wra, and we now pass over the very 
stepping-stones by which the people of such remote ages crossed 
these very streets. ‘There is nothing so impressive in this region of 
wonders. 

At the extremity of one of the streets there is, on each side, a 
range of sepulchral monuments. ‘They are of various dimensions 
and designs. The greater part are diminutive and neat, but a few, 
with sculptured decorations, have a degree of elegance and gran- 
deur. The white marble of which they are built is scarely dis- 
coloured by time. We went into some of them, and saw the niches 
where the vases had stood with the ashes of the dead. In one or 
two others, which were closed, we perceived, through the grating of 
the door, that some of these cinerary urns still remained. 

A little farther on, the gate of the city and part of the wall are ex- 
posed. They are of the same shrunken proportions as every thing 
else in the place. 

Excavations have recently been made in another part of the town, 
and they are now carrying on the work with spirit. In going to 
examine these new discoveries, we passed over a part of Pompeii, 
which is not-yet disinterred. It is covered with trees and vines, 
and gives no sign of the city beneath. 

The ruins which have been lately brought to light consist entirely of 
porticos, forums, basilice, and temples. There is a certain air of mag- 
nificence in them at the first glance which disappears upon close in- 
spection. ‘The columns, in these public buildings, are generally 
composed of brick, and covered with white or coloured stucco. Ie 
one of the temples they are of marble. I remarked here a very 
singular and interesting appearance. The lower steps of the portico, 
having been shaken and displaced by some convulsion, had sunken 
considerably into the earth, and declined from their horizontal posi- 
tion. But by a composition of stucco they have been restored to 
their level. It looks exactly like a recent job. May not this inju- 
ry, in appearance so lately repaired, have been occasioned by the 
shock of the earthquake that took place a short time before the 
eruption which overwhelmed Pompeii ? 

There were some rough pillars, lying near this temple, which 
had not yet received the finishing touches of the workmen. 
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Indeed, all things here, as far as they exist, appear precisely as 
they were seventeen centuries since; the pavements, bearing the 
traces even of a higher antiquity ; the apartments, inhabited by such 
distant generations ; the forums, where they sauntered away their 
leisure hours ; and the temples, where they worshipped their gods. 
The eating and waste of time can no where be seen. We are sur- 
rounded with ruin and desolation, but it is the work of a moment, and 
not the slow decay of ages. Pompeii looks now, just as it would 
have done, if it had been dug up immediately after its destruction. 

The person who can contemplate a spectacle so curious and singu- 
lar, so calculated to affect him by the recollections it calls up, and 
not feel and think as he never did before, must have a degree of 
apathy only equalled by his stupidity. We could not ramble through 
the silent and deserted streets of this ancient city without thoughtful- 
ness and emotion. But there is undoubtedly a great deal of affected 
sensibility in many who visit this place, and, in their descriptions, 
they represent it with the effect of enchantment. Madame de Stael 
remarks, that ‘‘ while standing at the intersection of the streets, from 
which you can see the city on all sides still subsisting almost entire, 
you are expecting to meet the inhabitants ; and that such an appear- 
ance of life makes us feel more sadly its eternal silence.”’ Eustace 
‘‘entered the houses almost with the feeling of an intruder; he 
startled at the least sound, as if the proprietor were coming out of 
the back apartments ; and was afraid of turning a corner, lest he 
should jostle a passenger.’’ Sass, a traveller of an humbler name, 
presumes, on this account, to be more ridiculous. ‘In alighting, he 
was introduced into what appeared a fairy city, whose inhabitants, 
by some charm, had disappeared. With breathless impatience and 
light steps, as if fearful of disturbing the genii of the place, he trip- 
ped over the ground, and gave himself up to the ecstatic feeling”’ 
which this magic scene produced. Nothing can be more idle and 
extravagant. Whatever may be the wildness of fancy or warmth of 
feeling, the illusion is impossible. There is not one entire house, 
not one temple with a roof, not one basilica, portico, or forum, that 
has any thing left but shattered walls and naked pillars. The whole 
eity looks as if the upper part had been swept off by a conflagration 
that was instantaneously extinguished. The rooms of the first story 
are all that remain ; many of these are half filled with sand ; and all 
are open to the sky, excepting a few that are sheltered by a modern 
roof. 

I confesss therefore that these day-dreams of travellers, which had 
surprised and amused me so much in description, only led to disap- 
pointment on the spot ; and | could no more imagine this collection 
of ruins to be an inhabited, or even a deserted city, than I could ex- 


pect to find the living among the dark and mouldering monuments of 
the dead.’ 


With this long quotation we close our extracts. We are con- 
fident that to most of our readers its interest, which we conceive 
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to be greatly heightened by its simplicity and truth, will excase 
its length. 

We do not say that Mr. Berrian is exactly the kind of travel- 
ler we most want. His simplicity of life and character, perhaps, 
disqualify him to be an accurate observer of-men. Christians in 
this respect are generally in one.of two extremes. Their tender 
consciences dispose them, on the one hand, to try all novelties by 
too severe a touchstone ; or on the other, their charity inclines 
them to think all men as good as themselves. Theological) 
speaking, this latter conclusion is far from wrong ; but it is 2 
great mistake for him who wishes to understand the things of 
this world. When we say Christians, of course we mean it in its 
real sense, and do not use the term after the manner of the guide 
at Saintes. The style of our author is good. It is as free from 
national faults as any book of the kind with which we are ac- 
quainted ;—perhaps in this respect it is the best written book of 
travels America has produced. There are a few pages at the 
close of the book, in which the author has done, innocently 
enough we dare say, manifest injustice to his readers or himself: 
we mean his conclusion. Now the printing and paper of this 
flighty conclusion cost money. If we pay for it, we ask for what 
it is we pay ; and if he pays for it, he will excuse us if we tell 
him, it is money thrown away. ‘The exhibition is not half so 
pleasant as one of a showman, who, as he places his pictures be- 
fore us, sings, in a monotonous tone, here you see the splendid 
palace of the renowned emperor of China ; and here you see St. 
Paul’s church in London, or (as our author may like it better) 

Peter’s in Rome. The transitions are equally rapid, and 
the picture man does show you something. 

We are glad Mr. Berrian has written. The book does credit 
both to his feelings and his intellect, and is every way superior 
to some more pompously announced works that have lately been 
issued from our presses. It does credit to his intellect, for it shows 
a mind evidently alive to all the enthusiasm engendered by the 
love of classic lore, but restrained within the bounds of sobriety 
and discretion. if it does not give us Italy as Italy is, it gives 
us as fair a picture of what Italy was, as can be drawn from 
the vestiges which remain: And it is ‘valuable for those few 
sketches of passing life which are recorded, for they are stamped 
with the seal of truth—an authentication which travellers are 
proverbially said to want. It does credit to his feelings, for 1 
shows a Christian minister, exhibiting in a land of superstition 
and denunciation, a just charity for the failings of others. A vein 
of unaflected piety breathes through the volume, which gives us 
unalloyed satisfaction. It is an unusual accompaniment to a tra- 
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veller. When we know it to be supported by a consistent life, it 
gives additional authority to what he utters. Silliman is also 
conspicuous for this, especially in his first book. In both these 
gentlemen it is perfectly unobtrusive and unoflending. There is 
perhaps one passage in the volume before us, solely of feeling, 
that had better been omitted. The object of the author was 
doubtless to commemorate the virtues of a departed friend. He 
has done it—and, we acknowledge, in very handsome language— 
but the reader looks more at the author than at the friend. We 
can overlook the mistake in taste for the motive—bnt a mistake 
we do think it to be. Has not the author been influenced by the 
popuiarity that has attended a similar style of writing, in a dis- 
unguished countryman of ours now abroad? We will here take 
occasion to say that the exhibition to the world of this kind of 
sentimental feeling i is far from an evidence of possessing it—that 
deep and heartfelt emotions seek the cloister and not the arena. 
Besides, there is a better and more important criterion, by wiuch 
to ju lve and to which to refer all human feelings, than sentiment— 
It is at the best but a sickly companion and one of which we soon 
thre. 

In taking our leave of the reverend gentleman, we congratu- 
late him on his restoration to health, and thank him for the la- 
bours of his pen, and hope he will yet find time to gather toge- 
ther the disjointed particles of his fairy passage through England, 
Scotland, and Flanders—that he will tell us what he saw; and 
we doubt not he will tell it truly and well. 





Art. IV. Europe after the Congress‘ of Aix La Chapelle, form 
ing the sequel to the Congress of Vienna. By M. De Praprt, 
formerly Archbishop of Mecklin, Paris, 1819. | Translated 
with Notes, by George Alexander Otis. Philadelphia, 1820. 


M. De Pradt commences his view of Europe from the treaty 
of 1818, concluded after the evacuation of France by the allied 
fore es—preceding it with a sketch of the relative strength and 
importance of the different powers of the continent, and of the 
influence that each may be enabled to exert in the preservation of 
that great political balance by which the future peace of Europe 
is to be maintained and secured. 

Our author, “ considering the drama of 1815 as concluded,” 
enters into an explanation of what is then to follow, and thus, 
generally, divides his subject. 

‘1. What is the political state of Europe at the existing epoch, 
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which may be considered as the conclusion of the order introduced 
by the revolution. 

2. To compare the order of the present time with that by which 
it has been preceded. 

3. To indicate the tendency of the spirit of the present policy of 
Europe. 

4. To designate the moral dispositions of the different nations of 
Europe. 

5. To anticipate the questions of general interest that may be ex- 
pected to arise.’ 


M. De Pradt is occasionally profound in his reflections, usu- 
ally sound in his views, and generally correct in his delineations, 
and proves that he possesses not only extensive information on 
the subject he is engaged in, but a very considerable as well as 
accurate knowledge of its varied detail. His style is abrupt and 
frequently obscure ; remarkable neither for perspicuity nor pre- 
cision: We fear also he appears to greater disadvantage through 
the medium of a foreign language. ‘The translator informs us 
in his notice that, ‘* as a Frenchman, it will excite no surprise if 
Mr. De Pradt should speak our language with a foreign accent, 
but his views at least will not be found provincial.” This expla- 
nation, although ambiguous, is unfortunately but too correct, for, 
as a Frenchman, Mr. De Pradt could only speak in the idiom of 
his native tongue, and this idiom is so strikingly preserved by 
Mr. Otis throughout the translation, that we fear a portion of 
the obscurity we complain of, is attributable to the inattention of 
the translator ; but in a work of this description, the matter is the 
thing essential, and the interest of the subject is equal to its im- 
portance. 

One of his principal objects appears to be to awaken a proper 
solicitude in regard to the alarming power of Russia, on the one 
hand ; and to expose the danger to be apprehended from the na- 
val supremacy of Engiand, on the other: to America, however, 
he thus allots the glorious task of accomplishing, in conjunction 
with Europe, the great work of wresting from the grasp of Eng- 
land the sceptre of the seas. 

‘ These griefs of Europe will increase until the desirable epoch in 
which America shall be able to accomplish the glorious destiny to 
which she is called, that of uniting with Europe to enfranchise the 
seas. Columbus in discovering it, and Penn when he peopled it, 
little thought of the germs, which, from two opposite points of Eu- 
rope, they came to transplant in this new earth, and still less that it 
had been reserved for the descendants of England to break the yoke 
which the mother country has imposed on the universe.’ 


_ His fears on the score of Russia, although not without founda- 
tion, are perhaps somewhat exaggerated. 
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‘The dominion of the power which during the first 15 years of 
the century has weighed upon Europe, has, by its ruin, experienced 
a complete change of location. It has passed from France to Rus- 
sia, and Europe has lost by the exchange as much as France herself. 
It is in this immoderate augmentation of the Russian power that the 
capital defect of the European policy consists ; it is this which has 
impressed the false direction sanctioned by the congress of Vienna, 
which has forced some of the arrangements made there, and which 
has prepared ages of toil for Europe : a hundred millions of Russian 
peasants, always ready to support with docile and muscular arms all 
the projects that power or caprice may engender, presents an appal- 
ling perspective : twice already they have hewn their way to the 
capital of France ; by them the empire of the sultan lies subverted 
on its shattered crescent, nor is it long since the cries of these sons 
of the Scythians have been echoed by the tomb of the Mantuan swan. 
We may be assured that Europe, which has sighed for the reverses 
of Napoleon, and has profited by them to effect her emancipation, in 
reality has but changed the yoke, and taken that of Russia instead 
of that of France.’ 


Speaking of the late divisions of territory among some of the 
states, and of the additions to others, as agreed on and settled at 
the congress by the allied powers, M. De Pradt very correctly 
observes, 


‘ According to the new order the greater part of the states of Eu- 
rope exist double, and contain unions of nations and states which 
heretofore were not embodied with those sovereignties : thus Russia 
and Poland, Sweden and Norway, Holland and Belgium, Prussia, the 
grand dutchy of the Rhine, with balf of Saxony, present these grand 
unions, in which one of the accessories equals the principal, as in 
the instance of Belgium with respect to Holland, and of Norway with 
regard to Sweden. In this case there is association almost as much 
as reunion, a term employed in policy implying adjunction with in- 
feriority. Inferiority is discovered in the other adjunctions, such 
as that of Poland with Russia, of a part of Saxony with Prussia, of 
Venice with Austria, and of Genoa with Piedmont; in all these 
cases there is rather subjection than union—the sacrifice on one 
side and the acquisition on the other are observable at the first 
glance. Itis perceived besides, that if in one case the union may 
have been desired, in others it must have been forced: and that 
the wish of separation is not likely to be long waited for, and will 
always be ready to return.’ 


Of the condition of France our author presents a most lively 
and animated picture, and gives an account of her wealth and 
population, her strengh and resources, as flattering as we hope it 
may prove correct. After alluding to her wealth he says, 

‘To this must be added the developement and elasticity that 


France will owe to the new springs of action she has lately acquired, 
and which manifest themselves in her bosom, liberty and industry. 
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Liberty, who fructifies all, will not be more sterile for France than 
she is for all those who exercise their talents under the shelter of 
her tutelary altars. [fall the arbitrary, restrictive and oppressive 
governments have, during so many ages, been unable to prevent the 
French genius from creating so many master-pieces, What may not 
be expected from it when, under the auspices of a government, 
whose essence is liberty, it may develope all its faculties and reap the 
reward of its efforts.’ 


We are sorry, however, to perceive that the conduct of Napo- 
leon is attempted on all occasions to be palliated or excused; and 
Mr. De Pradt seems to entertain greater apprehensions for thecon- 
tinent, from the anticipation of what Russia may possibly eflect, 
than regret for the dread reality she experienced from the actual do- 
minion of Napoleon ; whose conquests, according to our author, 
instead of subjecting the nations to the yoke of military despo- 
tism, were only intended io increase their freedom and happiness, 
and the benign intent of whose ambition was to secure their in- 
dependence. And it is when he ventures upon remarks like 
these which follow, that we are not only constrained to express 
our disapprobation of his sentiments, but to enter our solemn 
protest, as well against the tendency of his opinions, as the truth 
of his assertions. 


‘It was for the advantage of Europe even more than for his own, 
that Napoleon made war upon Russia; and let us take heed lest the 
day arrive in which his defeat shall be deplored. Allthe supremacy, for 
which Napoleen was so much reproached, would have come to an end ; 
himself would have found the same which nature assigns to all ; then 
would the social order of societies, that is independence, have re- 
sumed its ordinary course ; whereas in the actual state, dependence is 
established by the very order of things. But what was found espe- 
cially more European in the order we analyze, and which resulted 
from the system of Napoleon, consisted inthe union it compelled of 
all the maritime forces of Europe in a single mass. Hatred and li- 
mited views have exposed only the odious part of the enterprise 
against Spain; they have emulously kept out of sight the part des- 
tined to give new life to this languishing monarchy, more durable 
relations with France, and a uniform direction towards maritime 
emancipation ; consequently the confederation, necessary to effect it, 
was found ready made, and united as it were in the same hands, what 
in future must be sought and almost implored. Spain, France, 
Holland, and all the shores of Italy, presented in this uniform direc- 
tion a mass of forces which would not have been braved with im- 
punity. Napoleon, to crown this confederacy, gave it the alliance of 
the United States.’ 


What, we would ask, was to be the nature of that independence 
which Europe was to realize in case Napoleon had succeeded in 
the subjugation of Russia? Was the conquest of England in 
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such case to be abandoned, and was Napoleon, with the conti- 
nent at his feet, to surrender to the people the power he had 
wrested from them, give back their privileges and their rights, and 
restore to them that independence, the destruction of which was 
the end and object of his ambition? The term must indeed have 
lost its import and significancy, if the independence of nations 
was to be the result of his conquests and dominion. And what, 
we would inquire, were the terms of that alliance with the United 
States, which was to crown this maritime confederacy? And 
where was that deference thus paid by Napoleon to America 
How was it discovered, and in what did it consist? Was it seen 
in the continued reproaches, contumelies and insults, leveled at our 
name and country?’ Was it evidenced by those assurances of 
friendship intended only to deceive, or those protestations of love 
and protection made only to decoy our flag into his power, that 
American property in France and in Spain, in Holland and 
Italy, to the amount of 100 millions of francs, might be confis- 
cated to replenish the coffers of his imperial treasury? M. De 
Pradt may be assured that the names of Napoleon and freedom, 
of imperial France and republican America, could never have 
been associated. 


‘ From the orderly state in which the affairs of Europe are found, 
there is nothing perceptible in her bosom of a nature to disturb the 
peace she enjoys. The time of agitations is past. The European 
tempest is appeased. An irresistible force assigns to each whatever 
he may have rescued from its violence. The contented and the dis- 
contented, the rich andthe poor, each must keep the place he occu- 
pies, and which the force of things assigns him: the new destinies of 
Europe chain him there. Whatever has been aggrandized will con- 
tinue more great, erected on the pedestal of necessity and of for- 
tune.-—Whatever has dwindled and bent, must derive its consolations 
from the same sentiment of necessity, and of association with the com- 
mon good. ‘To five-and-twenty years of agitations long days of 
tranquillity are about to succeed.’ 


Such are the conclusions of our author from the present aspect 
of affairs ; the important question now arises, will his predictions 
be verified? what ground have we of hope, and what cause of 
apprehension ? 

The nations of Europe were left in the undisturbed possession 
of tranquillity and peace, after an age of suflerings and privations, 
of havoc and of war; and it was to have been supposed that they 
would have sat down to enjoy, in security, the reward of their 
labours and their toils. When the long and gloomy reign of 
terror and despotism had passed away, and the ravages of war 
had ceased after a period of nearly twenty years continuance, it 
was to have been expected that the experience of the past would 
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have had a salutary influence on the minds of those whose thrones 
had been held in durance at the will of Napoleon, and were now 
restored by the exertions of their people; that peace would con- 
tinue to dispense its blessings, and extend its benignant sway, to 
meliorate the condition and advance the happiness of mankind. 

Nor was it less to be hoped that the time had now arrived, when 
man was destined to attain those equal rights and assert those Just 
prerogatives, from the exercise of which he had been so long de- 
barred by tyranny and oppression ; and that kings, and potentates, 
and rulers, from the powerful autocrat of Russia to a petty prince 
of Germany, would have been compelled to acknowledge, that 
they were no longer to consider themselves the vicegerents of 
heaven, born to command and be obeyed: but were now to be 
taught that they possessed power but to dispense justice ; that 
they had been vested with authority only for the benefit of those 
over whom they ruled; that all men were born free and equal as 
to their original political rights, and the privileges they confer ; 
that there should be a code of acknowledged laws, to which all must 
be bound to submit, and a charter of undisputed rights, which all 
should equally respect, and by which all should be alike pro- 
tected. But we fear such expectations are not yet to be realized. 
There is, on the contrary, too much reason to apprehend that na- 
tions have exchanged the despotism of one for the tyranny of 
many; and that the lessons of experience and the counsels of 
wisdom will be alike disregarded by those who, in the exercise 
of a little brief authority, are allowed, by the dispensations of 
providence, to control the happiness of their fellow men. We 
find that uneasiness and disaffection exist among the people to a 
great extent, and are manifested by indications that are not con- 
cealed and cannot be misunderstood ; while a spirit of reform is 
discovering itself in every direction, ‘and seems only awaiting a 
favourable moment to break forth, and show the strength that 
supports it and the number of its adherents. From the frosts and 
snows of Russia to the luxuriant fields of Italy the sparks of in- 
dependence appear gradually to be kindling, and ideas of free 
constitutions and representative governments, and opinions in 
accordance with the principles of rational freedom, are, in some 
instances, boldly advanced, and seem generally and rapidly ex- 
tending throughout all Europe. 

Will the movements we have noticed prove to be indications of 
an approaching tempest? Will the continent again become the 
scene of revolution, bloodshed and war ; and will the flame, which 
it was supposed the downfall of Napoleon had extinguished, 
again be kindled, and set Europe once more in a blaze? Be- 
fore we look at the situation of the different powers on the conti- 
nent, and the causes to which they owe their rescue from the do- 
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minion of France, it will be well to recur-to the state of Europe 
during the career of Napoleon, and to the events that preceded 
and produced his fall. 

Seated on a throne, defended by a million of soldiers, Napo- 
leon ruled obedient nations, and the world trembled at a name 
which associated the recollection of his gigantic power. Italy 
owning him for king—Holland and the Hanse towns annexed 
to his empire—the confederation of Germany furnishing him 
with money and men—Austria his ally, and her army at his 
disposal—Prussia humbled and prostrate in the dust—Swe- 
den having a French marshal for ber heir apparent—and Den- 
mark engaged in his system, and completely at his disposal— 
while, with the exception of Spain and Portugal, where his 
armies still held a doubtful sway in a contest which his policy may 
have served to prolong—Russia, of all the powers of the conti- 
nent, Russia alone, remained to conquer or corrupt. She had 
indeed subscribed to the terms he dictated at the treaty of Tilsit, 
but it was found necessary to subdue by force a power too formi- 
dable to be left in possession of its strength. 

With the most powerful host that Europe ever saw, we find 
Napoleon entering Russia, her troops in vain opposing bis pro- 
gress, her fortresses in vain bidding defiance to his arms; her 
army was defeated in battle, and her capital, in flames, submitted 
to the conqueror, while his eagles were seen hovering in triumph 
around its smoking ruins: a peace with Alexander was all that 
now remained to be accompiished by Napoleon, for thus far the 
resistance of Russia had been useless—her people, mighty as they 
were, and much as their eflorts deserved applause, were unequal 
to grasp with his tremendous force, and it seemed that no power 
could arrest his wild career, but the interposing arm of heaven. 
Napoleon lost in fruitless negociations at Moscow, that time which 
should have been employed in providing for his army against the 
rigours of the approaching season. He had but commenced his 
march for the frontiers of Poland before he began to feel the dread- 
ful effects of the premature severity of a Russian winter, and his 
retreat from thence to Wilna was a continued series of disasters 
unparalleled in the annals of war; for of all the vast army, so de- 
voted to his fortunes, which but a few weeks since he commanded 
in the pride of victory and conquest, of that army which kept 
the world in awe and Europe in subjection, but fifty ‘thousand men 
could be assembled beyond the Nieman. Napoleon returned to 
France, humbled but not subdued. But so great, still, was his 
strength, and so powerful were his resources, such was the devotion 
of his senate, and so unbounded the confidence of bis troops, that 
the succeeding spring enabled him again to lead a conquering 
army to the field. The successive victories of Lutzen, and Boutzen, 
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and Wurtzen, having restored to him, with the important excep- 
tion of Prussia, almost all that he had lost in his retreat from 
Russia, and placing him in a situation not to sue for peace, but 
as he thought to dictate it; imspired by an overweening confi- 
dence in the fortune that had hitherto attended his eagles in bat- 
tle, he refused the terms that were offered him on the conclusion 


of the armistice; and with the vanguard of his army in Silesia, 


and the whole line of the Elbe in his possession, with all its strong 
and almost impregnable fortresses garrisoned by his troops, he 
seemed almost to command his destiny by immediately gaining 
the victory of Dresden. It was there the choicest troops of 
Austria and Russia were defeated ; and the unfortunate Moreau, 
whose skill bad planned the attack, and whose genius directed their 
movements, sacrificed a life that should never have been hazarded 
on the side he espoused, and in whose defence he so ingloriously 
fell—a life that under other auspices, might have been useful in the 
cause, and should have been spared to the service of his country. 
But this was the last important battle Napoleon was destined 
to gain—the iron grasp by which kingdoms had been enslaved, 
and nations held in bondage, was now relaxing—the charm of 
invincibility was soon to be broken—the hour of retribution was 
at hand. The people had risen in their strength; the forces of 
Russia and of Sweden, of Prussia and of Austria, aided by the 
population of all the states of Germany, were now swelling the 
rapid tide which was to prostrate the strength of Napoleon. The 
plains of Leipsig witnessed the migtity contest of nations com- 
bating for freedom, and ambition struggling to retain its power. 
The issue could not be doubtful; the troops of France were 
driven beyond the Rhine—and the liberation of Europe was 
sealed in the blood of its people. The scene was now chang- 
ed. The allied troops in their turn became the assailants, 
the war was carried on in the heart of France, and, after an 
ineffectual though protracted resistance, her capital was taken, 
and Napoleon dethroned and exiled to Elba; when the Bour- 
bons were recalled from England, where they had dwelt in 
exile for nearly a quarter of a century. They were not de- 
manded by the army of France, nor were they the choice of 
her people—the former dared not act, the latter were not con- 
sulted; neither was the senate convened to deliberate, nor the 
legislative assembly required to give its voice. The allied 
powers willed that they should assume the sceptre, and Louis 
was seated on his throne by the conquerors of his country. It 
was now attempted to establish the divine right of kings in its 
most unlimited construction. The period comprising the absence 
of the Bourbon dynasty was considered an interregnum, and 
Louis, calculating from the death of the dauphin of France, styled 
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the year of his return the twentieth of his reign.—This family 
had learnt little from adversity, and were unable to support their 
prosperity. Instead of endeavouring to reconcile the conflicting 
interests, which the sudden and unlooked for change in France 
must unavoidably have occasioned, of striving to allay the feelings 
of wounded pride so apparent in the army, and using their efforts 
to remove the irritations and calm the fears of the people ; ; instead 
of this, the officers of the army were neglected or insulted; the 
claims of the old and titled nobility were recognised and preferred ; 
the bigoted prejudices of the church began to appear and to be 
tolerated ; while the fears of the landholders were continually ex- 
cited, by ‘the reports, so industriously circulated, that the estates 
which had been confiscated during the rev dintion, would be re- 
stored to their original proprietors. Affairs, however, did not long 
remain in this situation. A year having hardly elapsed, from the 
time of the abdication of Napoleon, before he had es scaped from 
his prison at Elba, and, in concert with the leaders of the plot at 
Paris, again appeared on the territory of France; the fortresses 
opening their gates to him as he advanced; the troops joining 
the standard of their former commander ; and in twenty days he 
found himself once more in possession of the throne, which Louis 


abandoned’ as he approached. Where was now that loyalty of 


the people, where that attachment to their /egitimate sov ereign, on 
which such reliance was placed, and which had been soc onfidently 
announced? Where was that spirit which should have actuated 


the troops at Melun, where their king had assembled whatever of 


efficiency and’ patriotism he could embody, to repel the invader 
and deliver up the outlaw and the rebel? The spirit that was 
seen animating the soldiers, at the approach of Napoleon, was 
heard in the loud and reiterated shouts, which pervaded all ranks, 
of “ the emperor for ever.” True it is that Napoleon was accom- 
panied to the throne by the army, but, be it remembered, not a 
single arm was raised against his life, nota single attempt was m ade 
by the people to arrest him on his march, or even to impede his 
progress. His system of conscription was still fresh in the remem- 
brance of F renchmen, they recollected his tyranny, and dreaded 
the effects of his nanbbition, but they felt, more ‘deeply felt, thetr own 
degraded state, and were but too sensible of their fallen condition. 

he great body therefore of the people of France, looking on 
the arrival of Napoleon with folded arms, were silent th ugh not 
unconcerned spectators, for they considered him a necessary evil : 
and although they had not a d the army at his disposal, stil] 
their best wishes and their fervent prayers accompanied it to the 
plains of Waterloo, on whose bloody field the murmurings of 
discontent and ambition were hushed to silence, and the hapes 
of Napoleon extinguished for ever. 
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Let us now inquire whether the continent owed her deliverance 
from thraldom to the efforts of her sovereigns ; or whether she 
was not indebted, under Providence, to the exertions of her peo- 
ple. When Napoleon advanced in his career of conquest, he often 
owed as much to his arts as to his arms ; his first aim was levelled 
at the court, endeavouring to corrupt before he attempted to con- 
quer; and a treaty with the ruler of a nation was but the prelude 
to its degradation. When he defeated the armies of Russia, and 
led his victorious forces to the centre of her empire, relying on 
the well known character and disposition of Alexander, Napoleon 
remained at Moscow under the confident expectation of bringing 
him to terms; nor would he have calculated in vain—for such would 
assuredly have been the result, had it not been for the nobles of 
Russia. This powerful and numerous body urged their emperor 
to continue his defence, threatening, in case of refusal, to with- 
draw their support and assistance, and promising, if he held out 
against Napoleon, all their means and resources in money and in 
men; it was this imposing aristocracy, which is, amid the bar- 
barism of Russia, the opposing check to arbitrary authority, and, 
in times of peril and alarm, supplies the place of the voice of the 

eople among nations more civilized and refined,—this nobility 
did for Alexander what he never would have effected ‘for himself 
or country. They animated the hopes and fixed the courage of 
the soldiers ;—they compelled their emperor to give the com- 
mand of the army to a native Russian, the gallant Kutusoff ;— 
they resolved to fire the palaces of their ancient capital, and re- 
duce Moscow to ashes, rather than yield up its resources to suc- 
cour, and its roofs to shelter the invading foe; and then, detaining 
Napoleon and his army amid its ruins, with the false hopes of 
negociation, accelerated the cause of those disasters which Hea- 
ven already had prepared. In the eventful campaign which fol- 
lowed, and during the armistice that succeeded the victories of 
Lutzen and Boutzen, the sovereigns of Europe were once more 
willing to grant Napoleon terms of peace; by which they would 
again have surrendered the independence of their states, and ac- - 
knowledged the authority, and submitted to the yoke, of the con- 
queror. ‘To them, therefore, no thanks are to be awarded—to 
them no praise is due. Napoleon, still trusting to fortune and 
counting on victory,—fortunately for Europe and the world— 
refused their proflered terms. ‘The period however had arrived 
when he had no longer to contend with venal courts and unskil- 
ful- generals ; he had now arrayed against him the power of a 
people conscious of their rights and beginning to feel their 
strength, and who, since the opportunity had been afforded them 
io resist, were resolved to free their country from the chains of 
bondageand oppression. Onesentimentpervading all classes—one 
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spirit animating all ranks, gave an impetus to every effort in the 
great cause of emancipation from military despotism. The 
population of Prussia. rose almost to a man, and that of all 
the states of Germany, wherever they had power to act, were 
equally alive to the dictates of patriotism. The people, with one 
consent, flocked to the standard of their country, demanding of 
their leaders to arm them for the fight, and lead them to bat- 
tle, invoking the manes of their bleeding countrymen; and, with 
united voices and uplifted hands, imploring offended heaven to 
witness and avenge their wrongs. It was thus the people rose in 
the majesty of their strength ;—the imperial eagles cowered at their 
approach, and the power of Napoleon withered at their presence ! 
And what, alas, is now the fruit of their victories, what the 
reward of their valour? ‘The petty potentates of Germany, with 
some few exceptions, still lord it over their subjects with des- 
potic rule, stifling every rising emotion of liberty, or freedom of 
opinion, and prohibiting the people from exercising the privilege 
of judging of the acts, or questioning the conduct of their rulers. 
In Prussia the press is completely under the control of a 
rigorous censorship; the constitutional charter, so faithfully pro- 
mised by the king, and so fondly and ardently expected by a 
deserving people, is still withheld ; while, on the least expression 
of liberal opinions, or even suspicion of their existence, arrests 
and imprisonments are immediately resorted to; and confinements 
in the dungeons of her fortresses have become as frequent, as 
during any reign in the darkest periods of her history. The em- 
peror Alexander, on whose liberal character and enlightened 
views, on whose benevolence and philanthropy, so much confi- 
dence was reposed, he too acts in full and harmonious concert. 
We find him publishing a manifesto to the world, declaring that a 
solemn example is necessary, and an expiatory sacrifice due from 
Spain ; because the voice of her people, aided by the military, has 
imposed a constitution on the king, whereby the horrors of the 
inquisition are abolished, and their country freed from the sway 
of an overbearing priesthood. Austria has assembled her bat- 
talions on the frontiers of Italy, threatening to visit Naples with 
the horrors of war, because her people have framed a constitution 
in accordance with their wishes—a constitution recognising the 
principles and establishing the doctrines of rational freedom, 
adopted without bloodshed or confusion, and received by the 
king without repugnance or opposition. ‘To suppress these re- 
volutionary symptoms, the high and mighty sovereigns are again 
assembled, to adopt new measures to secure the repose of Europe, 
by riveting still closer the fetters of slavery, and uniting their 
armies to enforce, at the point of the bayonet, the legitimacy of 
their edicts and their divine right as kings. Already has the king 
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of Naples, at an advanced period of his age, been summoned to 
appear before the Congress at Leybach, with an intimation that 
his refusal to obey the mandate w ould be considered as just cause 
of war: he has indeed accepted the invitation, but first proclaimed 
to the world the only basis on which he would consent to treat 
with his brother kings; he will support the letter and spirit of 
that constitutional charter which he has so solemnly sworn to 
protect. Ferdinand too has received an invitation to repair to 
the congress; whereby it is plainly perceived that the blow 
which is directly aimed at Naples is also indirectly levelled at the 
cortes of Spain. And is it thus the energies of a people are to be 
suppressed, and their fond hopes blasted, after all they have suf- 
fered, and all they have achieved F And shall they be told by the 
monarchs of the day, that. the liberty they are in search of and 
the privileges they demand, are inconsistent with the security of 
empires, and opposed to the preservation of the public good; 
that they are terms whose import they cannot understand, and 
whose reality they have not capacity to enjoy—mere phantoms 
of the imagination, which faction would embody to suit its own 
worst purposes and to restore the reign of revolution and terror: 
Is Europe yet to learn the advantage resulting to a nation, from the 
operation ofa press, which, cuarded by the wholesome restraints of 
law against licentiousness and abuse, shall be free for the inter- 
change of opinions, and the dissemination of truths, as important to 
the duty of kings as essential to the interests of states? Are they 
yet to learn the value of that system of representation which shall 
confer on the people the privilege of a voice in the councils of 
the nation; and which, guarding against an undue encroachment 
on their part, shall preserve within its proper sphere that prero- 
gative and influence which they may still think necessary to the 
crown’ Is there nothing real in the possession of a constitu- 
tional charter, where the rights of the people shall be recognised 
and defined, nail their privileges recorded beyond the power of a 
monarch’s will to alter, or his mandate to annul? We havea 
well grounded hope that the people of Europe, at the present 
day, are sufiiciently enlightened to know their own interests, and 
persevering enough to pursue and maintain them. They proba- 
bly wish not to war with the name of royalty, nor excite unneces- 
sary prejudices against the established institutions of society ; but 
they are equally sensible of the diflerence between that tame sub- 
mission and passive obedience, which may be exacted from de- 
based and degraded subjects, ‘and that respectful deference for 
the laws and the constituted authorities, which is paid in willing 
obedience, by the honest feeling of an intelligent people. They 
must know that wealth and talent will form an aristocracy in 
every Community, aud that its existence, to a certain extent, call 
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uever be prejudicial to society; for that a perfect equality in 
this respect is what nature never intended. ‘They must hold 
in equal dread the terrors of that revolution which levels all dis- 
tinctions, destroys the connexion between right and wrong, and 
uproots the foundations of civil society; which takes authority 
from the hands of those who abuse, to place it in the hands of 
those who destroy it; and which sets in active operation the worst 
and basest passions of mankind, to triumph over the ruin of virtue 
and social order. Such was the effect of that revolution which 
France presented in all its dreadful reality; where the people, un- 
enlightened by the experience and information that have since 
been diffused throughout the world, were driven to desperation 
by a continued and persevering sy stem of cruelty and oppression. 
Such is not the change that w ould meet the views or s satisfy the 
hopes and expectations of an enlightened age. It is that moral 
revolution which has already taken place in the minds of men; 
that change in sentiment and opinion, resulting from the expert 
ence of the last five-and-twenty vears ; a revolution which wiil be 
strengthened by the talents and aided bv the influence of the 
most conspicuous and zealous defenders of their country’s rights, 
which will have for its support the liberal and the enlightened, 
the wise and the good. Arbitrary power may still succeed in 
suppressing a little longer the rising emotions of liberty, and 
checking, for a moment, the progress of a flame that cannot be 
extinguished: But it will proceed with a step “ sure as the ap- 
proach of fate, and steady as the march of time,” and the people 
will eventually obtain by force of arms that freedom, which they 
would now receive at the hands of their rulers with gratitude and 
joy. ‘The elements of the gathering tempest will increase, with 
time, in strength and activity. Already the clouds are seen low- 
ering in the distant horizon, threatening, with portentous aspect, 
the peace of empires and the existence of thrones. Should 
the allied sovereigns, however, be influenced by juster seuti- 
ments and guided by nobler aims; if they are aware of their 
own true interests and those of their subjec ts, which should ever 
be identified, they may yet avert the impending storm. With- 
out wishing to submit to their guardianship or intrust to their 
special protection the “ repose of the world,” which they assure 
us shall be their constant “ aim and motive,’ we would commit to 
their guidance, and commend to their unceasing care and atten- 
tion, the best interests and welfare of the people of their respective 
states. Let them strictly adhere to their own solemn declaration, 
wherein “ they formally acknowledge, that their duty towards 
God, and towards the people they govern, prescribe to them to 
give the world, as much as in them is, the example of justice, 
concord, and moderation ; happy in being able henceforth to 
consecrate all their efforts to the protection of the arts of peace; 
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to increasing the internal prosperity of their states, and awa- 
kening those sentiments of religion and morality, the influence of 
which has been weakened but too much by the misery of the 
times.” Let them do this in spirit and in truth, and they will dis- 
cover that the security of rulers will be proportioned to their zeal- 
ous efforts to protect the rights and advance the happiness of their 
subjects ; that the real sources of the strength and stability of em- 
pires are to be found in the intelligence and virtue of the people ; 

whose loyalty will be strengthened | by those ties of reciprocal inte- 
rest, which spring from a sense of mutual obligation, due alike from 
the government and the governed: and they will find that their 
best defence against danger from without, and their surest safe- 
guard against licentiousness and faction from within, will be found 
in that confidence, to which their own conduct shall have given 
them a well founded claim, in the affections of a grateful people. 





An Examination of the new Tariff proposed by the Hon. Henry 
Baldwin, a representative in Congress. By ONE OF THE 


PreopLe. 8yo. pp. 268. Gould and Banks. New-York. 


We have in this country a sect of political economists, who 
confidently assert that the importation of foreign goods is rapid- 
ly bringing the country to ruin, and that nothing can arrest our 
fatal progress but legislative interference. The arguments by 
which this opinion is supported are, that European ports are 

closed to our exports, while our importations from that quarter 
are extensive. ‘The balance of trade is consequently against us, 
and the foreign debt must be paid in specie, or be met in beg- 
gary. ‘The only possible way in which this impending evil can be 
averted is, we are told, to lay such duties on foreign manufactures 
as shall enable those of our own country to drive them out of the 
home market: This measure will give excitement and activity 


to labour—raise the value of manufacturing capital—improve 


the price of agricultural products—ofler a new and profitable 
field for internal commerce—and make us independent of Eu- 
rope. Influenced by the laudable object of securing to the na- 
tion benefits so extensive, Mr. Baldwin, a member of congress 
from the state of Pennsylvania, was induced, last winter, to lay 
before the house of representatives the plan of a tariff founded on 
these principles. 

The book before us is a very sensible examination of the 
soundness of this policy, and of the truth of the facts by which it 
is supported ; and, although the measure was not adopted at the 
session of congress at which it was proposed, still this work will 
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be valuable, so long as the subject it discusses is open to inquiry. 
The general sentiments of the writer, on the subject of manufac- 
tures, assimilate so entirely with our own, that we cannot avoid 
quoting them with unqualified approbation. 

‘There, perhaps, never was a nation so admirably formed by na- 
ture for the encouragement of manufactures, or assisted by so many 
powerful circumstances. The United States of America are rich in 
the raw materials required for all manufactures necessary to a peo- 
ple: they are separated by an ocean of three thousand miles from 
every manufacturing country : the articles of necessity reach them 
with aheavy addition of charges upon the price of the manufacture: 
they enjoy in the highest degree, the blessings of a free government, 
furnishing to the nations of the earth the best inducement to abandon 
the home of their ancestors and settle among them; their citizens 
sprang from, and speak the language of a nation unrivalled in manu- 
factures: they annually receive from that nation and the other 
manufacturing countries of Europe a supply of artisans skilled in 
every manufacture : these people follow the business which they 
have learned at home and understand ; and generally find here capi- 
tal and enterprise to set them at work: and the population of the 
United States is increasing astonishingly, thereby annually adding to 
the number of customers for the manufactures.’ 

The preliminary fact to be ascertained in the opening of this 
question is, whether we are regularly importing and exporting to 
a loss P—whether the whole amount of our foreign investments is 
not sufficient to liquidate our foreign debts? In other words, 
whether we, as a nation, have the same relative situation to Eu- 
rope, that a farmer bears to a merchant, when the whole crop of 
the former, comprising all his annual income, is sold to the latter 
for five hundred dollars, while he purchases yearly a thousand 
dollars in goods? If this question be answered in the affirmative, 
there is an end to the argument on both sides. On the one hand, 
ho one can contend that commerce ought to be pursued on terms 
so disadvantageous ; and, on the other hand, it is idle to suppose 
that legislative interference is required to put a stop to it. If the 
merchant had pursued this mode of doing business for two or 
three years, neither he nor the farmer would require an act of 
congress to compel him to discontinue it. In the familiar illus- 
tration we have given, there is one consideration that can never 
apply to national traffic. The merchant may continue to trust 
on the credit of the farm, and if he is not prevented by fraud 
or preference, he may in the end sell the farm and turn the te- 
nant out of doors. It is different with foreign traders: they 
have long since discovered, that when an American debtor can- 
not, or will not, place property in their hands to the amount of 
their claims, little benefit results from attempting coercion. It is 
a fact, that among extensive commercial failures, nine out of ten 
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have taken from foreigners a vast amount of capital, that has 
been consumed in this country. The admission may be mortify- 
ing, but it is nevertheless true, that the state of our insolvent 
laws, and the want of a national bankrupt act, have effectually 
destroyed any belief among foreigners that we.may be compelled 
to discharge our engagements. There is little danger that Eu- 
ropeans will suffer us to run in debt to a ruinous extent, or that 
we will be so conscientious as to beggar ourselves in paying 
them. 

It is true our commerce is not entirely carried on in cash, 

immediate exchanges; but when we cease to have iaabiiaidilats 
placed abroad to meet the claims against us, European prudence 
will anticipate any law of ours to stop the intercourse. When 
sandal wood is no longer sought for in the Fegee Islands, the 
monarch of that territory need not prohibit the admission of iron 
hoops and glass beads. We are told, however, that so strong is 
commercial cupidity and the spirit of speculation, that we do 
persist in buying, and that foreigners do persist in selling to us, 
more than our exports can pay for—that this fact appears from 
the debts our citizens labour under, from the balance of trade be- 
ing against us, and from the amount of the national debt and 
United States bank shares daily sold to foreigners. As to the 
sales of our stock abroad, we think the less said about that the 
better. We hope, however, that every sale, quoted from English 
papers in ours, may have been a bona fide transfer, and show 
the actual value of our stock in that country. 

That we are in debt among ourselves cannot be denied; at 
the same time, it would be more correct and fair for an English 
politician to attribute the debts the subjects of that country owe 
to each other, to the balance of trade being against them, than 
for us to attvibute a similar fact to the balance of trade being 
against us. ‘This is a subject of serious and painful examination. 
The following are the judicious remarks of our author upon it. 

‘After the storms of thirty years, which have shaken the very 
foundations of industry, trade and morals, throughout the world, 
mankind have a moment’s pause ; and seem much astonished at the 
consequences of a sudden relief from the horrors and uncertainties 
of war. 

We are in a general calm, but the delirium of the fever which 1s 
just leaving us, still disturbs our fancy with strange dreams ; each 
man undertakes to account for the general distress, and each one 
seizes on the circumstances around him, and ascribes all his misfor- 
tunes to them ; one attributes all to Banks ; another to want of specie 
capital ; a third to cash duties and lending the government’s money 
to Englishmen ; and a fourth ascribes all to a ruinous system of re- 
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venue, which must be ‘ radically changed.” What will all these 
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croakers say, when they look around the world and find all mankind 
involved in the same general ruin? they are driven to the conclu- 
sion, either that they have not discovered the cause, er that every 
nation is afflicted with similar evils in government. In answer to 
those who ascribe our distress to a want of protection to our domes- 
tic industry, we may say, that no nation on earth complains more 
bitterly and loudly than England, in the full enjoyment of all the 
blessings of a system, protecting industry with bounties and monopo- 
lies. 

The causes of general distress throughout the world are, however, 
paramount to all legislation. ‘hey are such as ever have, and 
ever will agitate and control the industry of man; and, at times, 
sweep over nations with the shock of a whirlwind. 

Let us look at the condition of the world in 1815. Europe had 
just rested from a war of twenty-five years ; the United States 
had passed through eight years of embargo, restrictions, and war. 
During these periods, the industry of nations had been disturbed and 
shackled ; the capital of mankind waited an opportunity, when i 
might be set in motion with security. Europe, by the restrictions 
and uncertainty of commerce, had been deprived in a measure, of 
the productions of Asia and the Americas ; and, on the other hand, 
these countries had, for the same reasons, but a small supply of the 
manufactures and produce of Europe. ‘The productions of every 
nation were consequently in great abundance and low, in that coun- 
try where they were cultivated or manufactured ; and all foreign 
merchandise was scarce and high. 

This was the condition of things in 1815, when the capital and en- 
terprise of the world were let loose by a general peace : this cir- 
cumstance was sufficient of itself; but other causes, almost as power- 
ful, assisted in giving impetuosity to the tide of commerce. Men 
who had been almost for a generation idle, or occupied in the va 
rious employments of war, suddenly, and without experience, entered 
into a new business ; the merchants of the world had become little 
better than speculators, amidst the risks, great profits and heavy 
losses of war. He, who duly reflects on the importance of all these 
causes, will be prepared to expect the consequences which followed. 
The years 1815 and 1816 yielded large profits ; we were all buyers, 
and the productions of one country were hurried to another ; this 
general exchange was profitably continued during these years ; con- 
fidence, enterprise and capital, real and fictitious, contributing to 
augment the business of the world, and producing, at length, the 
melancholy reverse of the summer of 1815. The markets of 
every nation were crowded with the productions of other countries, 
and foreign merchandise was at a lower price than it would have 
commanded at home. Confidence was suddenly destroyed, fictitious 
capital lost its powers, enterprise was broken in spirit, the world 
was in debt, and ruin was inevitable. 

In 1817 and 1818, we were all sellers, and prices fell. Still the 
debts of the world were to be paid, and property of every descrip- 
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lion, real estate, ships, manufactures and produce, were sacrificed 
for the payment of these debts; this sacrifice and this fall were 
simultaneous throughout the world, as well as the bankruptcies of 
1818 and 1819; which together, relieved mankind from that mass 
of debt, which they had been tempted to contract by the great pro- 
fits on trade in 1815 and 1816. 

The year 1820 has brought us some relief; we may congratu- 
late ourselves, that the storm is over, and we may once more ven- 
ture abroad. We are no longer alarmed with the fear of bankrupt- 
cies ; confidence has returned to give an impulse to trade, and will, 
through that, operate on industry of every kind in the country.’ 

There is, however, another consideration intimately connected 
with the state of the times in this country, and to which much of 
our present distress is attributable. We had thriven and grown 
to manhood during the long wars which followed the French re- 
volution. All our exports were sold at war prices—all our com- 
merce was carried on at war profits. The regularly sustained 
value of our productions, and of our foreign trade, made land 
and property of every description extravagantly high. The con- 
tinuance of this demand was so protracted as to make it the ba- 
sis of all our calculations of wealth and gain. It furnished the 
standard of estimating professional labour and domestic drudge- 
ry—of fixing the value of the warehouses of the city and the 
waste lands of the forest. It was the calculation by which fami- 
ly expenses were to be paid, and by which the debts we con- 
tracted with each other were to be discharged. While our cir- 
cumstances were thus flourishing, credit was easily obtained, for 
nine profitable speculations would more than pay the tenth bad 
debt. Ifa man could get credit for a hundred acres of land, or 
for a warehouse of goods, he felt secure that his industry would 
enable him to redeem his engagement. This facility in obtaining 
credit naturally led to multiplicity of debts, which were readily 
discharged, and new ones incurred. We were probably, to a 
greater degree than any people on the globe, a nation of debtors 
and creditors. Even when our commerce was subjected to belli- 
gerant spoliation, the loss of one million of capital did not im- 
pair the value or the profits of that which remained. The risk 
and insurance were increased, and so were the gains of those 
who escaped. ‘The very decrees and orders in council of Europe 
were soon ingeniously evaded, and by increasing the demand in 
the foreign market, made the reward of the successful adventurer 
more tempting. 

This state of things continued till our own restrictions com- 
menced, and were followed by war, and then capital invested ip 
foreign manufactures, of which the amount was immense, became 
more valuable than ever. At the termination of our war, all 
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Europe being at peace, this artificial value of course fell. For 
some time efforts were made to sustain it. The European and 
American capitalists strove to keep up the prices until they could 
dispose of part of their stock. Cotton was purchased at a high 
price, by a foreign house in this city, to prevent the depreciation 
of an immense quantity which they held in Liverpool. English 
manufactures glutted our market, not, as Mr. Brougham sup- 
posed, to smother ours, but because the adventures were in- 
tended to be profitable, and the loss in depressed prices and bad 
debts was immense. ‘These efforts to sustain value were at 
length found to be unavailing. Extravagant profits could no 
longer be realized—land fell with the value of its productions 
—capital, invested in articles of commerce, depreciated as the 
price of those articles sunk—every thing became depressed but 
our debts, and their relative augmentation became the natural 
consequence. We never felt what we owed till we lost the means 
of paying it. These debts are the result of extravagance, not 
merely in eating and drinking, clothing and furniture; but in 
conducting business, in pushing credit, and hazarding specula- 
tions. ‘They were increased by the excess to which trade was 
carried on, immediately after the termination of the war; and 
the evil is now gradually diminishing by the only possible re- 
medy—economy. It is to these causes, which operated many 
years before our distresses were sensibly felt, that those effects 
are to be attributed, and not to any estimated balance of trade. 
This balance of trade, although an object of unceasing alarm 
to statesmen of a certain description, can never be detected by its 
actual presence. We are generally directed to search for it in 
the books of the treasury department; and if we there find our 
imports to exceed our exports, we are confidently assured that 
this mysterious influence is exerting itself hostilely to our interest. 
A simple illustration of the application of this theory, will show 
the wisdom of this mode of estimating national pr ofit and loss. 
A vessel clears from Baltimore for Liverpool with a cargo of 
cotton, the first cost of which is ten thousand dollars: As we 
retain a sufficient quantity of the article for our home consump- 
tion, the surplus is useless to us: In England the cotton is sold, 
and the proceeds laid out in their manufactures, which are taken 
to Lima and there exchanged for copper, which is brought to 
this country and sold for 20, 000 dollars. Now, the greater the 
profits of the voyage are found to be, the more ‘the imports will 
exceed the exports ;—and the balance of trade is thus made out to 
be against us, in the same degree that the voyage has added to 
the aggregate wealth of the country. ‘The w hale and seal fishe- 
ries, and the foreign carrying trade, in which no exports appear, 
and their returns are al] profits, are proved, by this ingenious 
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theory, to be the most ruinous of all possible commercial adven- 
tures. We refer the reader to the perspicuous view of this sub- 


ject, which the work before us contains. We extract his conclu- 


ding remarks. 


‘It would be an endless task to follow the capital of this country, 
winding its way through a thousand channels, borne on the wings of 
enterprise, and guided by profit, until it finally reaches that spot 
upon the globe, where it may be profitably vested in the articles 
which are most wanted in the United States, and where the best may 
be bought at the cheapest rate ; or seeking through the medium of 
exchange, that nation, among the nations of the earth, to which the 
United States may at the moment be indebted. And is it in the 
power of any Secretary of the Treasury in the world; is it in the 
power of any man, to ascertain what becomes of the cargoes shipped 
from the United States, after they have left the country ? to watch a 
thousand ships on every ocean and every sea ? to follow every bale of 
cotton, barrel of flour, bushel of corn, or hogshead of tobacco, until 
it reaches the market, where the American merchant parts with it 
for ever ? Is it in the power of man to collect from a million of tra- 
ders the nett amount which each invoice produced in the foreign 
country ? Until the American merchant parts with his goods, the 
property is still his, it still is a part of the property of his country. 
And is it not folly, after this property, under the direction of Ameri- 
cans, has been transferred from place to place for years, (probably 
accumulating some profit on each voyage,) and js at last received into 
the United States,—is it not downright folly, to make up our account 
with the world, and charge it against commerce, as augmenting the 
balance of trade against us ? 

In taking an enlarged view of the business of this nation with the 
world, there seems to be an absurdity in the very idea of a balance 
of trade against it. Itis admitted by all that this is the most flourish- 
ing country in the world, and that its wealth is increasing, in a ratio 
to its capital, more rapidly than that of any other nation. When 
we see her doubling her population in twenty-five years, and proba- 
bly more than doubling her wealth ; when we know that she is re- 
ceiving an annual increase of population and wealth from the oid na- 
tions in the world, it is impossible to believe that an unfavourable 


- balance of trade can exist.’ 


If the imports of a nation exceed its exports, it only eres that 
more property comes into the country than passes out of it, Tf 
this mode of doing business can be continued by us for a series 
of years, the conclusion is inevitable, either that the condition of 
those countries with whom we trade is such as to compel them to 
exchange with us in a manner highly to our advantage ; or that 
we possess means of placing investments to our credit ‘abroad, in- 
dependent of the mere articles we export. Now, we maintain, 
that notwithstanding the clamour of distress and ruin daily rung 
in our ears, we do enjoy both of these advantages. 
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It will not be denied by the advocates for the restrictive sys- 
tem, and we are certainly ready to subscribe to the opinion, that 
if our territory were enclosed by an impassable barrier, we could 
still live, happy and prosperous. From the extent of our empire, 
the variety and fertility of our soil, the excellence of our govern- 
ment, and the activity and intelligence of our citizens, it cannot 
be doubted that we might supply ourselves with every thing ne- 
cessary to our comfort and convenience. ‘The only question is, 
whether it is not to our adv altage to procure from abroad cer- 
tain articles on better terms than we can make them ourselves. 
We come into the European markets with no other temptation 
to buy than the cheapness of the goods we inquire for. If we 
find we can obtain them at home at a lower rate, or of a better 
quality, we decline repeating the purchase. We are familiar 
with every market in the world. We know where we can trade 
to the most advantage; and frequently make several interme- 
diate exchanges in articles we do not want, in order to secure 
the most gain on the articles we do want. Our southern states 
can supply the nations of Europe with articles they cannot raise, 
while the northern states furnish the West India islands with pro- 
visions and lumber. Quite different are the circumstances of the 
Europeans with whom we trade. Many of them, from the condi- 
tion of their government and the state of their society, are com- 
pelled to wor k for the smallest w ages that can support existence. 
Those nations are, or imagine they are, under a necessity of ex- 
porting manufactures. If a market cannot be found for their 
commodities, and the employment of their workmen is stopped, 
heggary and riots are the consequence. ‘To guard against these 
evils, their wise statesmen protect manufactories by piutvie tions, 
bounties and drawbacks on excise. The effect of these regu- 
lations is, that the people of those countries are heavily tax- 
ed to support their manufacturers, and to enable them to sell their 
fabrics to us at half the price they could otherwise afford. The 
anxiety to procure a sale of their goods naturally leads to under- 
bidding. Glass can be manufactured cheaper in Germany than 
in England; but we can purchase as cheaply at Liverpool as at 
Hamburgh, because the English manufacturer receives a bounty 
io enable him to support his business, and to pay a heavy excise, 
that is laid on the sales at home. When it is exported, a draw- 
back is allowed, and we can then buy a Staffordshire tumbler as 
low as one from Bohemia, and at half the price an Englishman 
would have to pay for it. 

The laws for the support of national industry are very preva- 
lent in Europe; and as far as our interests are concerned, we 
hope may long continue in full vigour. English statesmen now 
do not hesitate to acknow ledge that this policy i is injurious to the 
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nation; but it has become so interwoven with the institutions of 
their government, that the evil there is probably incurable. The 
eflect of these regulations is, to fill their warehouses with goods 
at a lower price than they could be otherwise afforded, which we 
purchase or not as we find it to be our interest. If those coun- 
tries allowed the importation of the manufactures of their neigh- 
bours, the price of similar articles would be equalized; but as 
they do not, those prices must necessarily vary, and we have 
consequently the advantage of selecting the cheapest. These 
considerations clearly show that the advantages of traffic are all 
on our side, and will enable us to import more than we export. 
That ability, however, has increased the operation of another and 
more powerful cause. 

Some writers are in the habit of considering merchants merely 
as the common carriers between the different branches of produc- 
tive industry, adding no more to the capital of a country than 
the mail does to that of the banks between which it conveys ex- 
changes. Mercantile profits are commonly regarded only as for- 
tunate speculations, which intelligent capitalists have it in their 
power to secure, and as so much wealth taken from the manufac- 
turer or consumer. ‘The correctness of this opinion we shall pro- 
ceed to examine. 

The grand engine of American commerce is its mercantile ma- 
rine—decidedly superior to any in the world, in skill, in courage, 
as well as in the knowledge and sagacity by which its opera- 
tions are guided. Its employment is partially directed to the 
immediate exchange of our commodities for those of other 
countries, but this forms a small part of the benefit it yields to the 
nation. Even here, however, it secures to our own citizens the 
profits of freight, and enables us to pay for importations to a 
greater amount than we could afford if foreigners transported 
the same articles. Independent of that advantage, an immense 
amount of capital is employed in marine industry, which is 
liberally rewarded in Europe and Asia, and has annually added 
largely to the foreign balance in our favour. The cod, the whale, 
and the seal fisheries require the exportation of no other cargo 
than professional materials and skill. The returns are either 
beneficially employed at home, or profitably invested abroad. 
So adroit are our citizens in ‘this business, that the French 
government pays a bounty to our whale ships sailing from the 
ports of that country, and even allow them to procure a register. 
The southern territory, which England has lately discovered, has 
for many years supplied our eastern navigators with seals. The 
freedom of our commerce, and the intimate knowledge our mer- 
chants possess of the state of every market, and of the productions 
of every nation on the globe, secure to them the first, and con- 
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sequently the best harvest in every new species of traffic. The 
importance of the trade to the northwest coast of America first 
occurred to a commercial house of this country, who did not 
hesitate to hazard an expedition in that quarter, with an outfit 
amounting to twenty thousand dollars. Shipping cotton from 
India to Great Britain was first attempted by our countrymen, 
who found the negotiation highly lucrative. It has been assert- 
ed that the introduction of that article into England has injured 
our export trade; but we believe the remark to be unfounded, as 
the staple of our own cotton is so superior, that the other can ne- 
ver be substituted.for the same fabrics. We have also realized 
large sums in the direct trade between Canton and Holland and 
other parts of Europe, because we understand the business better 
than those people, and can make quicker voyages. Our author 
has the following remarks on the subject of our commercial enter- 
prise—besides those of the last extract. 


‘ None but a supernatural being can trace the course of American 
capital, until it finally returns to the United States in gold, silver, 
produce, manufactures, or bills of exchange. Suppose a merchant 
of New-York sends his ship to Charleston, and there loads her with 
a cargo of cotton and rice, which he sells in Amsterdam tor $50,000 : 
now let us follow some few of the thousand directions, which this 
capital may take. ‘The vessel may there receive on board a cargo, 
or specie, and proceed to Valparaiso ; the capital may be employed 
in trading some months on the coast of Chili and Peru ; it may be 
then vested in copper or specie, and the ship may proceed to Can- 
ton ; there she may be loaded with a cargo of teas, nankeens, and silks, 
and proceed to Hamburgh, where the cargo is sold. ‘Then another 
expedition may be commenced with this same capital, and another 
voyage may be performed round the world; and this may continue 
for some years, until the last cargo is sold in Hamburgh again, and 
the proceeds remitted to London ; upon which place the American 
merchant may draw for it, or direct the amount to be vested in 
United States six per cents, or United States bank stock. 

Again, a vessel may be loaded in New-York with corn, flour, 
staves, candles, beeswax, tobacco, rice, cotton, beef and pork, and 
may proceed to Gibraltar, Leghorn, or Trieste ; in the Mediterra- 
hean, perhaps at Trieste, she may be loaded with a cargo of Ger- 
man linens and glassware, and proceed to Buenos Ayres ; there she 
may take in a cargo of hides, and return to the Mediterranean, say 
to Leghorn. At that place the American surpercargo may sell his 
cargo, and purchase bills on London, of another American agent, who 
may happen to be there. The latter takes this American capital and 
proceeds with it to Smyrna, where he vests the amount in opium, 
which he carries to Canton, sells and vests the proceeds in a cargo of 
teas, &c. and returns to the United States, or to Europe, as the case 
may be.’ 
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The fact of more property coming into the country than passes 
out of it, we think is rather to be accounted for by the operation 
of these national advantages, than to be lamented as productive of 
national poverty. It is true these emoluments are not so great 
as they have been. Our profits are diminished, and our general 
expenditures must, consequently, be lessened. While, however, 
we possess these advantages over European nations, the encou- 
ragement of manufactures, by giving them the monopoly of the 
home market, becomes a question of policy, not of necessity. 

The aiseenite for the restrictive system are wrong in assuming 
to themselves the title of promoters of national industry. That 
object we all wish to promote. ‘The point in dispute is, whether 
it will be better effected by legislative interference. It is at best 
an act of violence to force a man to lay aside business which he 
understands, for the purpose of pursuing an occupation in which 
he is ignorant 5 ; and discuising the measure under the plausible 
name of patriotism will never satisfy the country of its propriety. 
Equally incorrect are they in claiming Alexander Hamilton as 
the founder of their school. Of the political talents and public 
virtues of that man no one entertains a higher estimation than 
ourselves. His fame could not be magnified by our feeble eulogy ; 
it has an imperishable monument in the history of his country. 
Even he, however, was not infallible in his calculation upon the 
future. He is known to have pronounced the period of twenty 
years, from the adoption of our present form of government, to 
be the extreme limit of its duration. He was in favour of Ame- 
rican manufactures, it is true; and who is hostile to them? Still 
his protection was limited to an assistance, far below what is now 
rendered. It is a fact within our knowledge, that when he intro- 
duced the direct tax, (one of the measures which drove his aony 
from power,) a friend, alarmed at the danger with which i 
threatened the administr ation, urged him to raise the supplies - 
increasing the duties on commerce. ‘The reply of Hamilton was, 
“ Commerce is already sufliciently burthened ; there are now no 
frauds in the revenue; by increasing the deties , you hold out a 
"temptation to smuggling.” Partial as he was to domestic manu- 
factures, he never wished to enc ourage them by so heavy impo- 
sitions On imporiations as now exist. 

No country has legislated more to protect manufacturing 
labour than Great Britain; and, after all her laws to stimulate 
industry, we find that one tenth of her population cannot, or will 
not, earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. He must be a 
bold statesman who would introduce a system which has left that 
country in such a condition. She has pursued a policy of tempt- 
ing monopoly and coercive restriction, which has diverted a 
great part of her productive labour into unnatural channels. 
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The consequence is, that she is dependent upon foreign markets, 
and on ours principally, for the consumption of her fabrics. It 
is our interest to preserve this dependence. The effect is, that 
her workmen labour for us at the lowest pittance. We may turn 
them out of our employ, whenever we find that the natural course 
of industry and the progress of population render it our interest 
to have those commodities, we now import, made by our own citi- 
zens at home. ‘The approach of that period will be gradual; 
and, as it arrives, capital will be insensibly vested in manufac- 
tures. If we anticipate its progress by legislation, the first con- 
sequence of the measure will be an incalculable loss of national 
capital. Merchants are too independent in their pursuits, and 
are too much in the habit of considering themselves citizens of 
the world, to remain fixed in a country where their industry is 
made unlawful. Instead of hazarding speculations in manufac- 
tories, they would, now that the ports of Europe are unfettered 
by wars and blockades, rather seek other homes, and remove 
their capitals to other nations, more friendly to their pursuits, 

The next result to be anticipated is, that Europeans would 
smuggle goods into our country, to an extent that would proba- 
bly glut the nation with foreign fabrics, to the ruin of our manu- 
factories. The people of this country are more moral than any 
other; but we are not to attribute this entirely to the form of our 
government, or to the temperature of our climate. Our present 
condition holds out every inducement to encourage honest in- 
dustry, and few temptations to the commission of crime. Let 
laws be once considered oppressive, and let a premium be held 
out to those who successfully evade them, and we shall soon be 
found to be no honester than our neighbours. The business of 
smuggling will principally be carried on by Europeans; and it 
is well known that all merchants do not consider it dishonoura- 
ble to violate the revenue laws of a foreign port. Many of our 
own citizens, who would blush at being suspected of running 
teas into this country, will speak without hesitation of having 
been successful in forcing trade on the Spanish main. 

‘The government of no country has ever yet been able to enforce 

a prohibitory system. Among the oppressed nations of Europe, 

where these laws are fashionable, smuggling is common with every 

class of merchants. There are some honourable exceptions ; but it 

is much to be regretted that the mass of European merchants look 

upon such laws as a declaration of war against their rights. The 

smuggler is too apt to reason with his conscience and persuade him- 

self that the law is satisfied if the goods are seized ; and that as he 

runs all risks, it is but fair, that he should be rewarded with his pro- 

fit of three or four hundred percent. Ina little time his conscience 

becomes still more submissive, and he persuades himself that the man 
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who seizes the property, which supports his wife and children, is 
no better than a robber, and deserves shooting ; he accordingly arms 
himself, and if taken is rewarded with the gallows. Let us not sup- 
pose, that because we have heretofore enjoyed just and mild laws, 
we are exempt from that infirmity, which is the bone of human na- 
ture, and cannot be extracted. We are as fond of profit as any other 
people, and with equal pliability, have, perhaps, more enterprise 
than any other nation. Let not the moral obligation to respect our 
laws be sacrificed, and our money too be wasted, to establish a sys- 
tem of prohibition here, similar to those which have made half the 
traders in Europe smugglers. In Sweden they have a severe prohi- 
bitory system against foreign goods: yet in 1813 an entire village in 
the suburbs of Gottenburg was filled with smuggled British goods ; 
the doors of the houses were closed, but the shelves were as well 
furnished as any retail stores in the world. Under the famous con- 
tinental system of Bonaparte, the Douanier was often assassinated 
at his post. Unhappily, the smuggler considers it no more a crime 
to kill a custom-house officer, than a soldier does his enemy, when 
both are in pursuit of plunder. 

Those who are disposed to treat these anticipations as visionary, 
would do well to consider the fatal influence, which our experi- 
ments in restriction have already produced on the morals of our 
traders. ‘They should look to our Canadian frontier, and see our 
citizens annually filling the market of Quebec with flour and other 
articles prohibited by the English laws at this moment ; whence they 
are regularly shipped to England. And they should well consider 
some recent occurrences of a more serious nature ; three of our 
own vessels were captured during the last summer, and one other 
very lately, on the coast of Ireland, loaded with tobacco,* which the 
crews were employed in smuggling on shore. Perhaps, unfortu- 
nately, they were armed. 

Every citizen ought to consider obedience to the laws as a para- 
mount and most sacred duty ; yet a doubt will naturally arise in the 
mind of every good and just man, which of the two deserves to be 
hanged first, the tyrant, who thus unnecessarily binds the social 
rights of man in chains, or the poor wretch who is the victim of his 
system of prohibition.’ 

These remarks, it appears to us, must carry conviction to eve- 
ry mind; and in the absence of every other argument, will clear- 
ly prove the utter impracticability of establishing the continental 
system in this country. 

The advocates for the tariff, however, tell us, that they do not 
require the people to be long burdened with the proposed restric- 
tion; all they ask is to have their establishments encouraged in 
their infancy: when they shal] have arrived to manhood, they 
will not only dispense with a continuance of this support, but 
will be able to remunerate their liberal patrons. If manufac- 


a The consumption duty on tobacco in England, is 89 cents per pound. 
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tories, after being fostered for a few years, shall be capable of 
supplying us cheaper than we can import, it is difficult to per- 
ceive why they are unable to do it now. Capital can now be 
procured at an unusually low rate of interest, and in remarka- 
ble abundance. Manufacturing establishments of every descrip- 
tion are now out of employment, and may be purchased at 
a reduction of at least one half of their original cost. Labour 
is lower than it has been for thirty years; and the means of 
subsistence are cheap and plenty. ‘To these temporary causes 
operating in favour of the manufacturers, must be added the ad- 
vantages which they always possess over the merchant in the 
home market, allowing their profits to be equal. ‘The importer 
has to pay the profits of the foreign manufacturer—the expense 
of bringing the articles from the interior to the foreign port 
where he purchases—the profit or commission of the trader by 
whom they are sold—the freight and insurance of the voyage, 
and the custom-house duties and expenses at home. The au- 
thor of this work clearly shows that these advantages in many in- 
stances amount to more than one hundred per cent. Is it then pos- 
sible that manufacturers can furnish us with commodities cheaper, 
after ten years of bounty, than they now can; particularly as 
they promise to raise the price of grain, and the demand for labour, 
and, consequently, to increase the wages of workmen and the 
expense of their subsistence? ‘They tell us, however, that one 
fact is worth a dozen arguments; and that the low price of 
coarse cotton goods, which has followed the heavy duty, amount- 
ing to a prohibition of that article, proves the correctness of their 
assertion. The fallacy of this suggestion is very obvious; but 
we prefer inserting the language of our author. 

‘ This fall in the price of cottons is considered by those friendly 
to the establishment of the British system as an overwhelming fact, 
and is accordingly turned upon its enemies in whatever quarter 
they appear. Indeed, if what Mr. Baldwin says be true, we have 
made a most wonderful discovery, and the act of 1816, imposing a 
high duty on cotton goods, may rival any passed by the Congress of 
1774, and truly be styled the “immortal act ;”’ for it has not only 
set our own internal industry in motion, but has operated within the 
circle, and upon the machinery, of every nation in the world : it is 
not only immortal but universal. If, according to Mr. Baldwin, the 
low price of cotton goods is owing to this act, the Congress of the 
United States have but one more benevolent office to perform for 
mankind, and that is to prohibit the importation into this country of 
all goods, and reduce the price of all the fabrics of the world! Had 
Mr. Baldwin studied the industry of his own country more, and 
wandered less among the labyrinths of the British artificial system, 
he would have noticed and duly weighed those natural and previous- 
ly existing causes, in comparison with which, all legislation must be 
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light, as the vanity of that man who undertakes to counteract the de- 
crees of nature. 

We shall now endeavour to show that the law of 1816 did not oc- 
casion the reduction in the price of coarse cottons, first by exhibiting 
the condition of our factories at that time and the circumstances of 
the trade in coarse cottons ; and then by noticing those general 
causes which have reduced the prices of all cotton goods through- 
out the world. 

We have, in the preceding chapter, traced the history of our cot- 
ton factories to the present time ; and have also noticed that their 
natural vigour was such, that though distracted by embargoes, re- 
strictions and war, they still increased. In 1816 the Congress found 
them, with millions of capital, busily engaged in the manufacture of 
coarse cottons of almost every kind. The war was just over, its ne- 
cessities no longer existed ; the people were not compelled to, nor 
would they pay war prices ; "cotton goods consequently began to fall, 
and Congress, to gratify our manufacturers, (as it was said,) prohibit- 
ed the importation of coarse East-India cottons ; and this prohibition 
we are told produced the fall in prices. Now for ten years before 
that time, our cotton goods were infinitely superior to the coarser 
East-India cottons, which this law prohibited ; and the former were 
preferred by the farmers throughout the United States. Indeed, 
there was no competition between them ; for the common East-In- 
dia goods are made of the poorest Bengal cotton, the staple of which 
is so short, that it more resembles the blossom of the sycamore than 
it does our cotton. The English and American manufacturers never 
use it, except when the price of Georgia cotton is very high, and 
then only a small portion is mixed with other cotton. The Tumel 
cotton of Bombay, is of a better quality, but not so silky as Georgia. 
As these goods, which are prohibited, are made of the poorest Ben- 
gal cotton, they tear very easily; and for shirts, or such uses, are 
dear at any price. So satisfied were the American farmers of this, 
that long before 1816 they made use of very little for these pur- 

poses, and the merchants of the United States were compelled to 
export these East-India goods, principally to the Mediterranean, for 
the use of the lower classes of Turks and Moors and their women. 
Poor as these goods are, there are some uses to which, if they were 
not prohibited, they might be appropriated, without interfering in the 


_ smallest degree with our manufacturers, who make no article so 


cheap and worthless. It is difficult to ‘conceive how these goods 
could interfere in any important degree with our manufactures. 
Such then was the actual condition of our coarse cotton manufac- 
tures in 1816, enjoying as much of our home market as they could 
supply. 

But other circumstances of a more general nature had lowered 
the price of cottons in almost every quarter of the earth. In conse- 
quence of the sudden flood of trade after the wars of the world were 
at an end, prices were raised to an unnatural height. To this gene- 

ral cause it may be added that the introduction and improvement of 
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machinery in almost every nation, created an active demand for cot- 
ton; and accordingly we find the price of that article in 1816 at 32 
to 35 cents per lb. Owing to the increased cultivation of the arti- 
cle, and the sudden revulsion of trade, the price had fallen in 1820, 
when Mr. Baldwin was speaking, to 16 cents, and will fall the pre- 
sent winter still lower. Had not Mr. Baldwin been blinded by his 
admiration of a favourite system, he might have supposed that a 
fall in the raw material of more than one half, was a much more 
natural cause of a fall in the manufacture, than any feeble experi- 
ments in legislation. Secondly.—There have been improvements 
made in machiaery in England and in this country, (and some of the 
latter are not yet known in the former,) by which the price of the 
manufacture is reduced. Thirdly.—The price of labour has fallen 
one third since 1816—a circumstance which has operated on the 
prices of all articles. Fuurthly.—Activity of trade in 1816; the 
dullness of it in 1820. Owing to these causes combined, the prices 
of cotton goods of every description have fallen all over the world ; 
and the following statement will clearly show, that in England, where 
they have had no such prohibitery law, (for they allow the importa- 
tion of East-India cotton goods to encourage their printing qotenian- 
ments,) the falf in cotton goods has actually averaged 40 per cent. 
while the reduction in the price of cotton shirtings, under our pro- 
hibiting system, has been only 25 71-100 per cent. 
UNITED STATES. 
Price of cotton shirting (the article said to be protect- 
ed by the prohibition of East-India goods) in July 
and August, 1816, at New-York, 15 to 20 cents— 





average quality 173 
Price of the same article in 1820, 12 to 14—average 13 
44 
Being a fall of 25 71-100 per cent. 
ENGLAND. 

Cotton shirtings in 1816, from 104d to 22d—average cents. 
161d sterling. 30 
Do. in 1820, 6 to 14d—average 10d sterling. 181 

112 


A fall of 38} per cent. 


The above English shirtings are of the lowest quality that can be 
imported under our existing Tariff. 


Cotton sheetings in England, averaged in 1816, 21d fall. 
—in 1820, 1354 36 per ct. 
Printed calicoes, averaged in 1816, 173d—in 1820, 
10d. 43 do. 


But besides the reduction in the price in England, a similar ef- 
fect has been produced in France, Germany, Switzerland; na 
wherever cotton goods are manufactured or consumed. Will Mr. 
Baldwin teli us that Congress has done all this? He might as well 
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tell us that it has usurped the province of the sun, and lowered the 
price of grain throughout the world.’ 

We do not apprehend any great danger, that a majority will 
be found in congress mad enough to legislate against the laws of 
nature and the constitutions of society, and, to entail upon this 
country the evils under which England is now groaning. Yet we 
have seen, in our day, strange and contradictory systems of na- 
tional policy pursued,‘and have learned to wonder at nothing. 
We will venture, however, to pronounce with confidence, that if 
any measures should be adopted by our government, the effect of 
which would be to give our own citizens the monopoly of the 
home market, they would in the end prostrate every manufacturing 
establishment in the country. 

Let us examine for a moment what our condition would be, 

should an act of congress be passed excluding importations—ad- 
mitting the practic ability of enforcing its rigid executio: 

A late writer * has made a distinction between public and pri- 
vate monopolies, pronouncing the latter to be unjust and oppres- 
sive, and the former to be advantageous to the nation. We think 
this gentleman has come to a wrong practical conclusion, in con- 
sequence of not attending sufficiently to the meaning of the terms 
he makes use of. He says, “it has never been pretended that 
‘‘ private monopolies were not beneficial to those who enjoyed 
‘‘ them: on the contrary, this constitutes the principle objection 
“to them; for in proportion as they are beneficial to the mono- 
‘* polists, in the same proportion they are prejudicial to the rest of 
“ the community :—so public monopolies, as a general rule, are 
“ beneficial to the nation that enjoys them.” It cannot be ques- 
tioned, that were it possible for this country to secure a monopo- 
ly, in the same sense that we may confer it on one of our citizens, 
it will be highly to our interest. If we had the sole privilege of 
supplying Europe with grain, or any other commodity, to the 
exclusion of their own people, we would undoubtedly make mo- 
ney by it, because we might charge any price we pleased ; and 
if this is what Mr. Raymond means by a public monopoly, it would 
be highly valuable if it could be obtained. The difficulty how- 
ever is, that we should have to pay for the advantage, by grant- 
ing some other privilege in return. Could it be gratuitously 
procured, its benefit doubtless would be all on the side of those 
who held the exclusive privilege, and all the injury would be suf- 
fered by those who employed them. But when Mr. Raymond 
afterwards says, that so long as the restriction applies only to 
foreigners, the monoply is public ; and enumerates, as instances 
of this description, the restrictions of foreign importations, he does 


a *Thoughts on Political Economy, by Daniel Raymond.’ 
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not appear to be aware that he extends the meaning of the term 
public monopoly, to cases where the advantages of his theory can 
never be realized. 

The restricting of importations gives our manufacturers a 
monopoly in furnishing the articles required for the home market, 
but for every advantage which results to them, the consumer 
must suffer a loss. The exclusive privilege of supplying the 
domestic consumption cannot produce to the community those 
profitable effects, which would result from a similar privilege of 
supplying the foreign demand. Here the corresponding injury, 
which balances the advantage of the monopolist, is felt by our 
own citizens, who are prohibited from purchasing at a cheaper 
rate; and though foreigners may, perhaps, have no right to com- 
plain at finding our ports closed to their commodities, still we 
may, With justice, remonstrate against a measure which doubles 
the price of every thing we buy. A little more attention would 
have shown this writer, that giving one class of our citizens the 
exclusive privilege of supplyi ing the rest, is a domestic monopoly, 
and must produce consequences widely different from those which 
would result from the nation’s possessing a monopoly of supply- 
ing a foreign market. ‘Those who are compelled to purchase from 
the monopolists must be injured for the benefit of those that 
supply them. If those who suffer are foreigners, it may be nothing 


to us; but it is obviously impolitic to compel the consumers of 


this country to pay high prices for what they purchase, for the 
purpose of supporting any separate class of citizens. 

[It is also a mistaken opinion that monopolists are benefited in 
the same degree that those whom they supply are injured. The 
natural tendency of monopolies is to accumulate large profits, 
and thus to take from the pittance of the labourer to increase the 
hoard of the affluent. A measure which would have the effect of 
compelling every poor man in this city to pay twenty cents a day 
to one of our wealthy merchants, could not be considered as 
really benefiting him in the same degree that it would injure the 
hundreds whom it would deprive of their necessary food. The 
spirit of monopoly is equally hostile to the interest of our citizens, 
and the genius of our government. 

It is difficult to perceive how the advantages which were held 
out to farmers, from the proposed restrictions, are to be realized. 
As the number of mouths to be fed must continue to be the same, 
the price of agricultural productions could only be raised by 
diminishing the supply; that is, by part of the population being 
removed from the farms to workshops. ‘This reduction of the 
number of cultivators must be so great as to diminish the supplies 
from agriculture, or no effect could be produced on the market. 
This, in effect, will be to pursue the policy of the Dutch in 
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Batavia—the destroying half the crop, or, which amounts to the 
same thing, leaving half the land uncultivated. As this de- 
mand for labour increases, so will the expense of raising the 
wheat, and, with both, the price to be paid for manufactures, 
The revenue, which can no longer be obtained from foreign com- 
merce, must he raised by land taxes and excise; the first impair 
the value of the farm, and the second increases the expeuse of 
living on it:—The support of government, the interest, and, 
gradually, the principal of our national debt, and a suitable 
naval and military force, must be paid for. If an excise of 24 

er cent. is laid on domestic commodities, manufacturers would 
hardly thank congress for this mode of encouraging them; and 
farmers would be as unwilling to take the burden, direc tly on 
their own shoulders, in the shape of a land tax. From the ope- 
ration of these causes, the same impatien ce of suflerinmg in- 
convenience, that now prompts many of our citizens to demand 
from government a cure for their difiiculties, will, in a short time, 
sicken them of their remedy. ‘The great body of consumers w il 
find the only method of relieving themselves from heavy taxes 
and high prices, will be to employ “those unhappy beings who are 
starving in foreign workshops. With that ready expedient 
before them, they will not be long in resorting to it; our ports 
will again be opened, and manufacturers will meet with the same 
fate they did in 1816. 

We will here notice a remark frequently made, that if any 
branch of business becomes unprofitable, the capital employed in 
it will be directed to new channels. It may as well be said that 
ifa man has $10,000 in any description of stock, which suddenly 
depreciates one half in the amount of his dividends, he has only 
to take away his money and invest it in some other stock that 
pays better interest. Changes in the investment of capital should 
be gradual; even then, the loss is not prevented, but its effects are 
less sensibly felt, and more fairly distributed. All rapid changes 
in the course of national industry destroy capital. If commerce, 
from the operation of any causes whatever, becomes no longer 
worth pursuing, the merchant cannot remove his warehouses to 
situations adapted to manutactories, nor turn his ships into jennies 
and spindles; nor can he sell them, for none will be willing to 
purchase. So, when the employment of the manufacturer is 
stopped, his looms, his machinery, his extensive establishments, 
and his skill are rendered useless, and, consequently, worthless. 

No prudent man would invest his fortune in any line of 
business, where the only security from ruin would be the con- 
tinuance of a restrictive act of congress. Whatever argument 
might be urged in favour of its policy, the moment it was felt to 
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be oppressive it would be repealed; and those who had trusted 
their all upon its duration, would be beggared. 

We trust we have expressed ourselves with sufficient precision 
to clear us of any imputation of being hostile to manufacturers. 
We are as free from prejudice or attachments in respect to them, 
as to merchants or farmers. In this country, above all others, in- 
dustry should be free ; and any law restraining its honest exercise 
would be an act of tyranny: our system of revenue lays already a 
heavy duty on foreign importations, and that is a sufficient legis- 
lative encouragement to our own manufacturers. The advantages 
which merchants derive from some of the navigation laws, may, 
perhaps, make it proper for them to sustain this burthen. 

Our dispute is not, however, with the manufacturers, but with 
politicians ; while the latter are demanding from congress the 
trial of a dangerous theoretical experiment, those of the former 
who understand their business, and pursue it with prudence, ask 
for no farther national encouragement. ‘This is known to be the 
sentiment of the owners of the Waltham Factory; and we have 
heard the same language from a proprietor of an extensive esta- 
blishment at Paterson. The following remarks merit serious 
attention. 

‘We are beginning a series of years, probably the happiest we 
have experienced since 1806. As the nations in the world are all 
now, more or less, engaged in commerce, we cannot expect so large 
a share of foreign trade as we had, when they were fighting the 
battles of ambitious men ; but our coasting trade is increasing rapid- 
ly, and wil! permanently supply its loss. We shall probably, too, 
enjoy as large a foreign trade as any other nation. 

Indeed, if we could but forget old dreams, we might believe our- 
selves at this moment in a happy condition ; we have a surplus of 
money, of food, and of clothes. Let us have a little patience, and 
we shall have something better to do than to croak about the times. 

If men would but pay more attention to these changes in the 
world, as natural as day and night, and trouble their brains less for 
discoveries of fanciful causes and new systems, we should all make 
better farmers, better merchants, better manufacturers and better 
legislators.’ 

The author must not expect to escape from our hands without 
having some fault found with his book ; it would be transgressing 
against the rules of our order: Some inaccuracies in expression 
have been suffered to remain, and are more conspicuous from the 
general correctness of the style. His great fault, however, is, that 
he has not availed himself sufficiently of “ the craft and mystery 
of book-making ;” he has given us, in about 260 pages, more 
sound information and good argument, than is often found in a 


volume of thrice its size: we apprehend some people have their 
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opinion of a work -influenced a little by large type, broad mar- 
gin, and a formal division into books, sections, and chapters. 








| iy We think this publication caloulesed to do more good than any 
Ag work of the kind that has been written in this country for many 
ie years, and we trust the measures of congress will be in unison 
hh with the correct and liberal policy it advocates. 

‘we 

fi 

i i . 

. 
b. Art. VI.—On the Works of Miss Edgeworth ;—and Memoirs 
he of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq. 


Frew writers have acquired more extensive popularity than 
Miss Edgeworth. This lady may be said to be the first who 
possessed courage to strip romance of the artificial and sickly 
sentiments, the bright but false colours, with which it had been 
loaded by depraved taste. It was a bold attempt in a youthful 
author to publish a novel which was the transcript of real life, 
heightened only by her own talent and humour; in which there 
were no miraculous esc: apes, inexplicable my steries, or moonlight 
adventures ; and where the heroes were men of mortal mould, 
and the heroines women whom we might claim as fellow beings. 
This, however, Miss Edgeworth dared to attempt ; and from that 
period we may date a general reformation in novels, and the taste 
of novel readers.—T'o those sentimental writers, who sullied their 
pages with delusive views of life, and scenes of delirious passion, 
or feeble sensibility, she might truly have used the words of Prince 
Henry, ‘‘ mark, how a plain tale shall put you down.” 

Miss Edgeworth’s most distinguishing merits are close, ac- 
curate observation, and spirited delineation of character. — 
The every day scenes of common life, touched by her animated 
pen, become vivid and interesting. That she possesses true hu- 
mour and refined wit, we need only cite, in illustration, her scenes 
among the Irish peasantry, and the inimitable « Lady Delacour.” 
Another, and not the least of her merits, is the pure morality— 
the ardent desire of proving useful—which breathes through al! 
her works,—and the chastened and healthful tone of mind they 
not only evince, but communicate to the reader. Her dialogues 
charm by their wit and spirit—her descriptions of humble life, 
by their accuracy and humour. We had rather, with Lord Co- 
i lambre, have been entertained by his Irish tenants, than have 
NY: feasted with all the crowned heads that were congregated in 
- sondon. 


it But like all reformers, Miss Edgeworth has gone too far. 
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She has judiciously discarded the flummery of false sentiment ; 
but she has not substituted the tenderness of deep feeling in its 
stead. She seldom rises to passion, scarce ever to the pathetic ; 
and we meet with few of those sudden touches which come 
home to our bosoms. ‘There is not, in all her works, one stroke 
to be compared to the scene in Waverley, where Baron Bradwar- 
dine accepts Edward as his son-in-law. She never surprises us 
into sympathy ; and in her softest scenes there is an evident want 
of tenderness. We are aware that, in perusing these assertions, 
every reader will instantly recur to the affectionate old nurse in 
Ennui, and many instances of Irish devoiedness; but these, 
though they please and interest us, go no farther. The ‘ Modern 
Griselda” is, we think, one of her best productions, It is a gem 
in which no eye can detect a blemish; shining in the purity of 
wit, and the polish of fine writing. It seems to have been written 
at a single effort; in some happy humour of the mind, which 
would not permit the author to resign her pen till the task was 
completed. Of “ Belinda” nothing is left to say. The avidity with 
which it was read, the rank it holds, and the innumerable imita- 
tions of its principal character, are sufficient proofs of its excel- 
lence. Who has not dwelt on and admired “ Ennui ;” or tri- 
umphed over the manoeuvrmg Mrs. Beaumont? 

Those of her works which have been least spoken of have, pro- 
bably, been the most useful. ‘ Popular Tales” were an invalu- 
able erift to society. While to the higher class of readers they 
afforded pleasure—to the middle ranks they ofiered wholesome 
amusement, and held characters to their view in whose feelings 
they could* enter—whose motives they could appreciate—and 
whose example the natural events of the narrative, as well as the 
truths they demonstrated, led them to copy.—That men should be 
rendered better by the influence of novels has been generally ridi- 
culed. [fit is allowed, however, that their effects are sometimes mis- 
chievous, it may be fairly granted that they may sometimes be 
beneficial. There are many who would turn ‘from a moral work, 
or yawn over a serious essay, who peruse the same sentiment, 
adorned by the pen of Miss Edgeworth, with delight. No heart, 
however hardened, if it had not lost the impress of humanity, and 
the recollections of parental kindness, but would feel a glow of 
pleasure in reading the last scene in “ The Contrast ;” where 
ihe children of Frankland, being enabled by their industry to 
remove him from the almshouse, assemble round their aged “but 
happy father, to conduct him in honest triumph to a comfortable 
home. His son throws away the badge coat with rapture, while 
one sister strokes her father’s gray hair and the other ties on his 
neckcloth, that he may appear properly before their friends. Few 
persons ever rose from the perusal of “ To-morrow” without re- 
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solving against procrastination. It is true, that to resolve and to 
execute, are widely different, yet it is a great point gained, when 
one acknowledges a fault, and wishes to amend. It is suflicient 
compensation for an author’s labours, if they have instilled one 
right feeling into their reader’s mind :—Even if it be but a transient 
one, it may prove beneficial. An old author has quaintly said, 
« Evil thoughts are the devil’s harbingers ; for he lodgeth not but 
where they provide for his entertainment.” ‘Thus, one virtuous 
thought may introduce another, and though the seed lie long dor- 
mant, it may yet take root and blossom into beauty. 

Miss Edgeworth was blessed with great advantages in possess- 
ing a father whose mind was of a superior order, and whose 
highest virtues were those all-essential ones in authorship, perse- 
verance aud application. Her obligations to her parent are feel- 
ingly acknowledged in her continuation of his memoirs. 

‘Invention, it is said, is often overawed by criticism, and many 
writers have complained, perhaps with justice, of critics, who can 
never suggest any thing new, in the place of that to which they ob- 
ject. Mine was a critic of a different sort ; one who knew well both 
the difficulties and pleasures of invention—one who, if he objected, 
knew how to remedy—who, even in assisting, knew how to give 
the writer all the pleasure of original composition. He left me al- 
ways at full liberty to use or reject his hints, throwing new mate- 
rials before me continually, with the profusion of genius and of affec- 
tion. There was no danger of offending, or of disappointing him by 
not using what he offered. ‘There was no vanity, no selfishness, to 
be managed with delicacy and deference ; he had too much resource 
ever to adhere tenaciously to any one idea or invention. So far 
from it, he forgot his gifts almost as soon as he had made them— 
thought the ideas were mine, if they appeared before him in any 
form in which he liked them ; and if never used, he never missed, 
never thought of inquiring for them. Continually he supplied new 
observations on every passing occurrence, and, awakened the atten- 
tion with anecdotes of the living or the dead. His knowledge of the 
world, and all that he had had oppertunities of seeing behind the 
scenes in the drama of life, proved of inestimable service to me; 
all that [ could not otherwise have known, was thus supplied in the 
best possible manner. Few female authors, perhaps none, have 
ever enjoyed such advantages, in a critic, friend, and father, united. 
Few have ever been blest in their own family with such able assist- 
ance, such powerful motive, such constant sympathy.’ 


We cannot be contented with noticing these memoirs only by 
a slight allusion,—especially as the criticisms we have seen have 
seemed to attend more to the character of the book than of the 
man of whom it treats. Ifto mark the operations of an uncom- 
monly active and intelligent mind—to observe the events of a 
long, varied and useful life, be interesting, this work possesses 
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strong claims to attention. Mr. Edgeworth appears to have 
been a fine specimen of the Irish character ; uniting great warmth 
of heart, vivacity of feeling, and most elastic spirits. He seems 
also to have had the utmost purity and singleness of heart; and 
it is, perhaps, this engaging quality, shining through all his ac- 
tions, Which gives a charm to the narrative. Itis of little im- 
portance to the public to know the exact number of Mr. Edge- 
worth’s children, or the qualifications of his numerous wives. 
But it is certainly interesting to learn how an intelligent father 
educated a family, to reap the fruit of his long experience and ob- 
servation ; and we confess we cannot sneer at the simple details 
of domestic happiness. Mr, Edgeworth goes very far into the 
former history of his ancestors, and relates several curious inci- 
dents which afforded hints for many scenes in his daughter’s 
works. It is worth remarking, that while Miss Edgeworth inter- 
wove in her novels striking parts of characters, whom she had 
seen or heard of, she produced an excellent effect ; but when she 
introduced romantic incidents which occurred in real life, she to- 
tally failed. In one instance she alludes to herself. The story of 
Virginia, in Belinda, though it made a dull episode in the novel, 
was interesting in the history of Mr. Day. Another instance, 
which she has not mentioned, but which is quite as pointed, is 
the discovery of a forgery, by the date of a sixpence placed under 
the seal. This incident, though rather a blot in Patronage, was 
a most important occurrence to one of her ancestors.—Mr. 
Edgeworth’s account of his mother is extremely pleasing. There 
is something touching in the mild fortitude with which she bore 
her misfortunes, and in the influence which her gentle wisdom 
retained over the affections of a passionate boy. 

The account of Mr. Edgeworth’s first marriage, and the minute 
details of his domestic uneasiness, evince, in our opinion, a degree 
of indelicate, we might say, improper feeling. It was not desirable 
that the world should be informed of the imperfections of the first 
Mrs. Edgeworth; and, certainly, his estimable daughter might 
have been spared the knowledge of her mother’s faults; faults 
which, had they been of more serious magnitude, that daughter’s 
excellence should have shielded from exposure. When we look 
back upon the character even of an enemy, whose offences death 
has cancelled, and whose grave is covered by the sod of man 
years, we dwell with softened feelings on his faults, and rather 
turn to contemplate his virtues. How much more sacred, then, 


should be the tomb which protects the remains of a friend—who 
is silent and cannot answer the upbraider. 

While residing in England Mr. Edgeworth devoted a great 
portion of his time to mechanical pursuits, a fondness for which 
The description of his inven- 


he retained to the close of his life. 
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tions, and the curious adventures they occasioned, is very amu- 
sing. We extract one of them as a fair spec imen. 


‘As | am on the subject of carriages, | shall mention a sailing car- 
riage, that I tried on thiscommon. ‘The carriage was light, steady, 
and ran with amazing velocity. One day, when | was preparing for 
a sail in it, with my friend and school- fellow, Mr. William Foster, 
my wheel-boat escaped from its moorings, just as we were going to 
step on board. With the utmost difficulty 1 overtook it, and as I saw 
three or four stage-coaches on the road, and feared that this sailing 
chariot might frighten their horses, I, at the hazard of my life, got 
into my carriage “while it was under full sail, and then, at a favoura- 
ble part of the road, | used the means I[ had of guiding it easily out 
of the way. But the sense of the mischief which must have ensued, 
if I had not succeeded in getting into the machine at the proper 
place, and stopping it at the right moment, was so strong, as to deter 
me from trying any more experiments on this carriage in such a dan- 


gerous place. 
Such should never be attempted except on a large common, at a 


distance from a high road.’ 

Though these amusements excite a smile, they were the diver- 
sions of an intelligent and inquiring mind, and are entitled to 
respect: But there was one experiment he practised, which was 
more reprehensible than wasting time and money upon vehicles 
that could only ‘‘ be used on a common.” It was an experiment 
upon a human being—and that being his son. 


‘After my return from Ireland, in 1765, when I established my- 
self at Hare Hatch, | formed a strong desire to educate my son ac- 
cording to the system of Rousseau. His Emile had made.a great 
impression upon my young mind, as it had done upon the imagina- 
tions of many, far my superiors in age and understanding. His work 
had then all the power of novelty, as well as all the charms of elo- 

uence ; and when | compared the many plausible ideas it contains, 
with the obvious deficiencies and absurdities, that | saw in the treat- 
ment of children in almost every family with which I was acquaint- 
ed, I determined to make a fair trial of Rousseau’s system. My wife 
complied with my wishes, and the body and mind of my son were 
to be left as much as possible to the education of nature and of acci- 
dent. Iwas but twenty-three years old, when I formed this resolu- 
tion; I steadily pursued it for several years, notwithstanding the 
opposition with which I was embarrassed by my friends and rela- 
tions, and the ridicule by which | became immediately assailed on 
all quarters. 

[ dressed my son without stockings, with his arms bare, in a jacket 
and trowsers, such as are quite common at present, but which were 
at that time novel and extraordinary. I succeeded in making him 
remarkably hardy : I also succeeded in mi iking him fearless of dan- 
ger, and, what is more difficult, capable of bearing privation of every 
sort. He had all the virtues of a child bred in the hut of a savage, 
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and all the knowledge of things, which could well be acquired at an 
early age by a boy bred in civilized society. I say knowledge of 
things, for of books he had less knowledge at four or five years old, 
than most children have at that age. Of mechanics he had a clearer 
conception, and in the application of what he knew, more invention, 
than any child I had then seen. He was bold, free, fearless, gene- 
rous ; he had a ready and keen use of all his senses, and of his judg- 
ment. But he was not disposed to obey: his exertions generally 
arose from his own will ; and though he was what is commonly call- 
ed good-tempered and good-natured, though he generally pleased by 
his looks, demeanour, and conversation, he had too little deference 
for others, and he showed an invincible dislike to control. With 
me, he was always what | wished ; with others, he was never any 
thing but what he wished to be himself. He was, by all who saw 
him, whether of the higher or lower classes, taken notice of ; and by 
all considered as very clever. I speak of a child between seven 
and eight years old, and to prevent interruption in my narrative, I 
here represent the effects of his education from three to eight years 
old, during which period | pursued with him Rousseaun’s plans.’ 


This boy he carried with him to France, when eight years of 
age, and presented to Rousseau, who did not fail to compliment 
his abilities. Becoming engaged in the conduct of the public 
works at Lyons, Mr. Edgeworth was obliged to place his son in 
a Catholic seminary, not without some apprehensions of his 
tutors making him their convert. But an incident which he 
relates dispelled these fears, and illustrated the character of this 
pupil of “ature and accident.” 


‘About a month afterwards I paid a visit to the reverend father ; 
he told me, that notwithstanding his injunctions to the contrary, one 
of the under masters had endeavoured to teach my son such doc- 
trines, as he thought necessary for his salvation. ‘I will tell you,” 
said the father, ‘‘ exactly what passed: Le pére Jerome, from the 
time your son came, had formed the pious design of converting your 
little gentleman ; and for this purpose he had taken particular notice 
of him, and had from time to time given him bonbons. One day he 
took your boy between his knees, and began from the beginning of 
things to teach him what he ought to believe. ‘ My little man,’ said 
he, ‘did you ever hear of God ” 

s+ Yes.’ 

‘«* You know, that, before he made the world, his spirit brooded 
over the vast deep, which was a great sea without shores, and with- 
out bottom. Then he made this world out of earth.’ 

‘© * Where did he find the earth ?’ asked the boy. 

‘“«¢ At the bottom of the sea,’ replied father Jerome. 

‘* * But,’ said the boy, ‘ you told me just now, that the sea had no 
bottom!’ ”’ 

The Superior of the collége des oratoires concluded, ‘‘ You may, 
Sir, I think, be secure, that your son, when capable of making such 
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a reply, is in no great danger of becoming a catholic from the lec- 
tures of such profound teachers as these.”’ 

The Superior kept his word with me, and I never had reason to 
believe, that any farther attempts at conversion were made upon 
my son.’ 

We cannot, however, reprehend his mistaken conduct towards 
his child more severely than he does himself, and it is but just to 
give his words. 


‘I must here acknowledge, with deep regret, not only the error 
of a theory, which | had adopted ata very early age, when older and 
wiser persons than myself had been dazzled by the eloquence of 
Rousseau ; but I must also reproach myself with not having, after my 
arrival in France, paid as much attention to my boy as I had done in 
England, or as much as was necessary to prevent the formation of 
those habits, which could never afterwards be eradicated. I dwell 
on this painful subject, to warn other parents against the errors 
which I committed. I had successfully reached a certain point in 
the education of my pupil ; | had acquired complete ascendency over 
his mind ; he respected and loved me ; but, relying upon what I had 
already done, [ trusted him to the care of another, who, with the 
best intentions in the world, had no experience in the manage- 
ment of children, or any habitual influence over his particular pu- 

il. The boy soon obtained the mastery. The tutor was a man 
of abilities, and truly solicitous to discharge his duty ; but he 
was of an easy temper, and his mind was intent upen objects of 
his own. He had a slight impediment in his speech, and had 
not a favourable disposition for learning Isnguages. He had a 
French master, to whom he dedicated at least two houzs every day. 
My son was invited, and tempted by various means, to partake of 
the lessons, to which his tutor so assiduously attended ; but the boy 
could never be induced to get by rote the French irregular verbs, 
or to hear critical remarks upon the uses of certain common parti- 
cles, which strangers are apt to confound and misapply. But in the 
mean time he learned to speak French fluently, and with a good ac- 
cent ; and before his tutor could express his wants at dinner with 
common accuracy, or indeed before he became intelligible to the 
people with whom he lived, my son was able to read and converse 
without any hesitation. ‘The consequence might be easily foreseen. 
The boy perceived his superiority upon a subject of mutual pursuit ; 
and the tutor, who had himself failed in learning French, could never 
afterwards persuade his pupil to learn Latin in the usual dull routine ; 
neither could he induce him to apply steadily to any species of study, 
that required sedentary habits, or continued attention.’ 


We think we can perceive an improvement in Mr. Edgeworth’s 
character, from the date of his union with his beloved Honora. 
Her talents seemed to have given new energy, and a right direc- 
tion, to his active powers. His happiness is, however, interrupted 


by the death of his wife. The vivacity with which he bore up 
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against affliction—the wise perseverance with which he closed his 
eyes to evil anticipations, and which we think was one of the 
sources whence flowed the happiness of mind he so eminently 
enjoyed, was strongly evinced on this occasion. He not only 
mastered his grief, but soon married again, and returned to his 
native country,—when he may be said to have begun to live, if we 
estimate the term of a man’s existence by the years of his useful- 
ness. His exertions to ameliorate the condition of the Irish pea- 
santry around him—his liberality, justice, and almost incredible 
patience, in this nearly hopeless attempt, must meet the warm ad- 
miration of every feeling heart. Miss Edgeworth’s description of 
the scenes they witnessed upon their first arrival at their estate, 
convince us that “ Castle Rackrent” was indeed no overcharged 
picture. 


‘The back yard, and even the front lawn round the windows of 
the house, were filled with loungers, followers, and petitioners ; te- 
nants, undertenants, drivers, subagent and agent, were to have au- 
dience ; and they all had grievances and secret informations, accusa- 
tions reciprocating, and quarrels, each under each interminable. 
Alternately as landlord and magistrate, the proprietor of an estate 
had to listen to perpetual complaints, petty wranglings, and equivo- 
cations, in which no human sagacity could discover truth, or award 
justice. Then came widows and orphans, with tales of distress, and 
cases of oppression, such as the ear and heart of unhardened human- 
ity could not withstand. And when some of the supplicants were 
satisfied, fresh expectants appeared with claims of promises, and 
hopes, beyond what any patience, time, power, or fortune, could 
satisfy. Such and so great the difficulties appeared to me, by which 
my father was encompassed on our arrival at home, that I could not 
conceive how he could get through them, nor could | imagine how 
these people had ever gone on during his absence. 1 was with him 
constantly, and | was amused and interested in seeing how he made 
his way through these complaints, petitions, and grievances, with 
decision and despatch; he, all the time, in good humour with the 
people, and they delighted with him ; though he often ‘* rated them 
roundly,” when they stood before him perverse in litigation, help- 
less in procrastination, detected in cunning, or convicted of false- 
hood. They saw into his character, almost as soon as he under- 
stood theirs. The first remark which I heard whispered aside 
among the people, with congratulatory looks at each other, was— 
‘“ His Honour, any way, is good pay.”’’ 

The remainder of his life is passed in active exertion, in afford- 
ing happiness to a large family, and contentment to a numerous 
tenantry. He entered into politics, and became a member of 
parliament; but it was in his domestic circle that he appeared to 
greatest advantage. He grew old, but his age was not “ dark 
and unlovely.” Miss Edgeworth, making full allowances for filial 
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partiality, has exhibited a beautiful picture of declining age; bus 
we must add—it is a cold one. 

We cannot but admire the pure morality of Mr. Edgeworth’s 
character, respect his integrity and disinterestedness, and love 
his amiable qualities ; yet, without feeling bigoted, without daring 
to judge how far these virtues alone may influence the future 
destiny of their possessor, we wish that religion had appeared 
among them. Mr. Edgeworth’s code of morals is beautiful as 
the statue of Pygmalion, but like it, it wants life. We wish to 
bestow on it a soul, a vital principle; and we perceive that the 
lips, which discourse so eloquently of morals and philosophy, 
have not been touched by holy fire. We find the principles of 
honour and benevolence, where we look for those of faith and 
piety. 

There is always an unpleasant feeling which accompanies 
biographical reading. The child, whose steps to manhood we 
have watched, whose sorrows we have pitied, and whose hap- 
piness we have in some measure shared,—we must also follow 
down the vale of life, mark his strength fail—his mind decay— 
lean over his dying bed, and attend him to his grave. , With 
much of this feeling we closed these memoirs—the history of 
threescore years, life’s limited span—their various events, joys, 
sorrows, passions, loves—all comprised in the space of three hun- 
dred pages. We read of his afflictions and vexations, and turn- 
ing to ihe close of the volume, exclaim, “ what matters it!” 





Art. VII. The Political State of Italy. By Turovore Ly- 
MAN, Jr. Boston. Wellsand Lilly. 1820. 


Tuis is one of the best specimens of book-making, either cis- 
or trans-atlantic, that we recollect to have seen. Four hundred 
and twenty-four pages, comprising thirty-three chapters and 
three appendices, in pica type and leaded lines, on beautiful wove 
paper and with a broad margin, constitute the body of the work : 
and fifteen pages in bourgeois, on the same beautiful paper, pre- 
sent the table of contents—which contents are again set before us, 
in numerical succession, at the heads of the respective chapters to 
which they belong. The typography does credit to the well es- 
tablished reputation of Messrs. Wells & Lilly—and the precau- 
tion taken by the author to apprize his readers in the small type 
of all that he has to say in the large, shows his kindness towards 
that class of indolent gentlemen, who wish to have the reputation 
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of knowing every thing about a book, and at the same time to 
be freed from the trouble of perusing it. 

It is confidently stated, that Mr. L. has actually travelled in 
Italy, and that the work before us is to be considered a volume 
of travels. ‘There are, certainly, sundry matters and anecdotes 
set forth in it, entirely at variance with the notion, that the wri- 
ter had made his book out of materials collected exclusively in 
his study, and that he had not visited “Rome, Naples, and the 
LLombard-Venetian Kingdom.” It is true, he has forborne giving 
any preliminary notice of himself—or stating whence he came or 
whither he was going—what his views and objects were—or, in- 
deed, craving in any shape or form the favour of his readers, by 
the customary modest avowal, that he was all incompetent to the 
treating of such “ high matters,” as are contained in his book— 
that it was compiled for his own amusement, and was, by the im- 
portunity of partial friends, quite against both his will and his judg- 
ment, obtruded upon a discriminating, and yet, as he would hope, 
an indulgent public. In this Mr. L. shows his independence. 
He does not even seek favour, by an alluring titlepage. He 
knew what fascinations there were in the very word T’ravels—and 
omits it. He knew how apt feeling, and, if the reader pleases, 
prejudice, are to be forestalled by pleasant introductions of auto- 
biography. He would not descend to any of these common and 
persuasive arts; but comes sternly down upon his reader, in the 
first chapter, with an account of the “ Index Expurgatorius”— 
that formidable weapon of Romish hostility against the freedom 
of the press ; and in the course of eight pages, musters up Popes, 
Cardinals and Philosophers, in English, French and Latin, with 
an ease and familiarity, that would almost throw into the back 
ground the ponderous learning of the Belgic Scholiasts. 

We intend to part with Mr. Lyman in great candour and witt 
perfect good nature. We have read his book through,—a fact 
we understand, as to many works not very interesting, of rather 
equivocal bearing among the brotherhood of critics—and we have 
no hesitation in saying, that we derived somewhat more pleasure 
from its perusal, than the judgments we had heard pronounced 
upon it led us to anticipate. We have suffered the less fatigue, 
in that the Latin, Italian, and French, which are scattered quite 
liberally throughout the work, are of so accommodating and 
plain-faced a character, as to give but little trouble in the trans- 
lation ; and that the Statistics, which constitute its principal part, 
are put down in such good intelligible numerals, as to leave but 
scanty room for arithmetical captiousness. ‘The work, however, 
it must be admitted, has its imperfections. 

All, at least, all who can say that the cultivation of letters has 
heen, to any considerable extent, their study and delight, know 
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what enchantments are thrown about the name—Jtaly. From 
the schoolboy who reads the story of Aineas, to the soldier, the 
patriot, the statesman, the philosopher, the artist, the orator, the 
poet, and the religionist—Italy furnishes associations and recol- 
lections, on which they love to speculate, to dwell, to feel, and to 
ponder. The theatre of so many great achieyements—the mo- 
ther of so much talent—the nurse of so much profligacy—the 
field of so much blood, and the cradle of so many revolutions— 
she is vastly imposing, in the melancholy magnificence of her 
ruins; and much more calculated, in these respects, to secure 
the notice of the intelligent stranger when he traverses her terri- 
tory, and the favourable attention of the reader of his travels,— 
than any very minute accounts of births and’ deaths, or—careful 
computations, on given spots and in certain months, of the ten- 
dency of the principle of population, as Malthus might call it, to 
produce a disparity in numbers between the sexes. 

If “one undertakes to travel through and to write of Italy, 
without throwing a scholar’s glance at the relics of its grandeur, 
or musing awhile upon the achievements and memorials of the 
arts, or lending some hours to its classical recollections, he will 
scarcely reconcile himself to his readers,—unless he can show that 
he acted under some such “ despotic consciousness of duty,” as 
controlled Howard, in his journey of philanthropy :—that he had 
** one great work to do,” and that all else must be made subordinate 
to it:—that the objects of his pursuit were of so high and grave 
a character, as to make it almost criminal to allow the imagina- 
tion any wing, or taste, any province ; and withal, of so precise 
and arithmetical a bearing, as to forbid any notice of the pre- 
vailing manners and habits of the country ; any analysis of its 
social, literary and scientific character; any examination into 
the springs of action which prevail there; or any prophecies re- 
specting its future hopes and prospects. 

Now we cannot help the conviction that Mr. Lyman must 
have felt himself under some such imperative moral obligation, 
to induce him to forego the credit of furnishing, and us the plea- 
sure of reading, a much more ingenious and attractive book. He 
must, we think, have made “a covenant with his eyes,” to be 
blind to al] those objects which are emphatically interesting in 
Italy. He seems to have been mainly solicitous to be a favour- 
ite with the census takers, the tax gatherers, the sextons, the 
jailors, and the superintendents of hospitals and infirmaries. 
We presume, he msured accuracy to his statements, as well as 
gratified the vanity of the above-mentioned personages, by ob- 
taining from them, personally, the returns in their respective de- 
partments. We fear, however, he did not allow himself to be 
cumbered with any great amount of more general and elevated 
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society ; for, we do not recollect of his claiming acquaintance 
with any individual, who was ‘ intelligent, of a sound judgment, 
‘well instructed, not inclined to superstition, and ready to scoff 
‘ at incredulous stories ;’ except ‘ Monseignor B.’ who is adduced 
to prove, that ‘the moving of the eyes and the winking of the 
‘eyelids of the sacred images and pictures of the Virgin Mother, 
‘in various parts of the pontifical states in 1796-7,’ are as ge- 
nuine miracles, and as well authenticated, as those recorded in 
the old and new Testaments ;—unless it be, that he would have 
an intimacy implied to exist between himself and those ‘ seven 
persons,’ in whose presence the Neapolitan marquis made con- 
fessions respecting the health of himself and family, which ‘ ex- 
‘cellent reasons of public decency and propriety’ forbid us to 
transcribe. 

To advert a little more to particulars,—the first chapter is de- 
voted to the Index Expurgatorius, or list of books forbidden to 
the children of the Holy See. It is a succinct enumeration of 
several books which the author considered interesting, that have 
come under the ban of the ‘‘ Congregation of the Index”—and, 
bating the learned formality with which the titles of some of them 
are announced—and the off-hand acquaintanceship which he ap- 
pears to intend shall be understood as existing between himself 
and ‘the thesauri of Henry and Charles Stephanus, of John 
‘Scapula, and of John Hofman,’ which might have been spared 
without detracting aught from the confidence of the reader—it is 
well enough. The prohibition against circulating the bible, ex- 
cept in the translation approved of by the church of Rome, might 
be very naturally expected. We believe, however, that in seve- 
ral sections of that church, in various parts of Europe, the re- 
striction is merely nominal ; and that even some of its distinguish- 
ed dignitaries have seconded the efforts of Bible Societies in dis- 
tributing the ‘ word of life,” and in bringing it home, in intelli- 
gible language, to the hearts and the firesides of the poor. 

The second chapter is devoted to the Pope. and the Cardinals. 
Of the ‘stories touching the Pontifis,’ which induce our author 
to think that several, ‘and particularly Leo X.’ were atheists, 
we are ignorant. It would no doubt have gratified the feelings 
of Voltaire, to have been able to enrol in the list of atheists, so 
great a name as that of the Christian Pontiff, under whose auspi- 
ces the gloom of the dark ages was dissipated, and a new era 
marked by the revival of letters. It is admitted, however, by Mr. 
L. that atheism itself could not now restore Rome to her former 
splendour; and, bachelor as we are, we are half inclined to 
doubt whether her earlier glories would be renewed, were even 
the renovating substitute which he proposes actually resorted to, 
of ‘ forcing his Holiness to be married.’ 
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Of the personal character and appearance of the present Pon- 
tiff, we are satisfied, from what we have heard and read, that Mr. 
L.’s description of him, which concludes with the following ex- 
tract, is accurate and justly discriminating. 

‘All those who still bear in mind the meek and saint-like ex- 

_ pression of his face,—who are acquainted with his mild, gentle, 

‘and subdued manners, his mortified habits of life, his holy and 

‘sanctified demeanour and carriage, will have no difficulty in 
‘believing that he is undefiled by those wild and wicked pro- 
‘jects, and those debauched and profligate principles and prac- 
‘tices, that disgrace too many of his predecessors. ‘There are 
‘surely few countenances in Christendom that appear to bear 
‘more constantly and profoundly the expression represented in 
‘the following words of the beautiful canticle of St. Simeon. 
‘Nunc dimittis....’ we will accommodate the passage—Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word; 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation. The story of ‘ Angelucci 
and his two bells,’ might well have been spared from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of so fine and touching a portrait. 

Our author speaks favourably of the demeanour and character 
of the Cardinals, who generally attain to a good old age— six- 
‘ty having died during the pontificate of the present Pope, the 
‘average of whose ages was seventy-five and three fourths.’ 
Gonsalvi is the politician,—Fontana, the linguist,—Litta or So- 
magtlia is to be the next Pope, and all are represented as being 
free from profligacy—notwithstanding their ‘ monastic vows.’ 

The 3d, 4th, 6th, and 10th chapters relate to the form of go- 
vernment, ‘police, finances, and population of the Ecclesiastical 
states : the 5th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, and 12th, to religion, relics, 
making of saints, miracles, hospitals and convents. ‘The remain- 
ing chapters are more particularly devoted to the Neapolitan do- 
minions, with a few general references to Italy at large. 

Since the cenquest of the Ecclesiastical states by the French, 
many changes have been made in their civil administration. A 
new system was introduced by Cardinal Gonsalvi, in 1816, 
adapted to the new habits, opinions and condition of the people, 
which, if faithfully carried into execution, we are persuaded will 
contribute to the prosperity of the country. It is not yet, in 
practice, fully admitted ; and will need the hand of time, as well 
as the skill and energy of the politician, to make it universal. 
An approach will be made to uniformity in the character and ad- 
ministration of the laws, and that worst of tyrannies that can 
belong to a penal code, which leaves the kind as well as the mea- 
sure of punishment at the discretion of the magistrate, will at 
least be overcome. 


We pass over the * Casting out of devils,’ and the account of 
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‘Relics, —taking it for granted that the statements aré fairly 
compiled from the authors to which reference is made—and not 
perceiving that their details can contribute much to a knowledge 
of the politics of Italy. The state of the finances of the territory 
is a matter of more interest. 

At the time of the French irruption, the debt was a little short 
of 150,000,000 dollars. The fiscal operations of the sword, and 
the decrees of the national directory, swept away this debt, and 
opened the door for the creation of a new one, amounting to 
12,500,000 dollars—a burden not very threatening to the go- 
vernment, when taken in connexion with its annual receipts, 
which do not fall a million short of the total of the debt. Lea- 
ving the morality of spunging the old debt in this way out of the 
question, it is undoubtedly true, that ‘ when the Italian govern- 
‘ments were restored, they found their possessions no longer en- 
‘cumbered and desolated by a vast mass of paper money, with- 
‘out credit or value, and their treasuries no longer labouring 
‘under an oppressive debt, and about to break to pieces.’ 

On the religion of Italy, particularly as it has been for such a 
lapse of centuries the grand engine of its politics, we must con- 
fess we expected more than a statement of the number of wax 
candles burnt on the altar of St. Peter’s—the seventy-two dollars 
allowance to the surbordinate priests—the ignorance of some, 
and the profligacy of others of that order—the practice of con- 
fession, and the anecdote of the Cardinal who once lost 300 dol- 
lars and still retained in his employment the priest who, he 
shrewdly suspected, had taken it. The author, however, adds a 
saving clause in favour of the Italian priesthood, by stating, ‘ that 
‘the purity of the clergy in the other countries of Europe should 
‘in the first place be proved, and then the circumstances under 
‘which thé comparison is made should be taken into considera- 
‘tion,’—a compliment no doubt intended for the followers of 
Luther, Calvin and Zuinglius—of Massillon, Baurdaloue and 
Saurin—of Cranmer, Hooker, and Horsely. The chapters on 
the ‘ Canonization of saints,’ and ‘On miracles-—made up of 
a few extravagant and superstitious stories, not designed, we 
presume, to strengthen our confidence in the truths of revealed 
religion of any kind—add very little to the information for 
which we were looking on this head. Were there no plans of 
reform, thought of by the intelligent and forecasting men of 
ltaly, to make their church, in its exterior order and forms, corres- 
pond more nearly with the altered character of the times, and 
the more universal prevalence of education ? Did he find no 
well informed society, in which any thing was said of the spirit- 
ual influence which the restored hierarchy had, or might exercise, 
over its subjects throughout christendom, and of the probable bear- 
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ing which such influence would have on the politics, religion and 
literature, not only of Italy, but of Europe? Were there no op- 
portunities of observing, among the various classes of the inhabit- 
ants, the force of religion as a practical principle—of comparing 
its present condition, with that which existed before the revolution 
—of anticipating, from the nature of its hold upon the affections 
of the people, whether it were likely to uphold the existing forms 
of their civil government, or quietly leave them to be remodeled, 
in conformity with the more restless spirit and sturdier indepen- 
dence of the times? But speculations on these topics, however 
tempting the opportunities may have been to make them, did 
not come within our author’s plan,—and he therefore winds up his 
political state of the Papal territory, with a list of all its monas- 
teries and nunneries—the dates of their foundations, and the cut 
and colour of the raiment of their inmates. 

Our author’s common-place book next changes to Naples, and, 
in a short paragraph, we have a sort of history of the kingdom 
from 1504, down to the reign of Joachim Murat, supported by a 
learned note, in which the chief object appears to be, to refer to 
‘G. M. Arrighi, in his Saggio Storico, &c. del regno di Napoli, 
‘3 vols. 8vo.” We are not much pleased with this pedantry of 
quotation, which, in the above form, or in indifferent Latin prose, 
or Italian verse, obtrudes its “‘ front athwart our way,” in many a 
page of this goodly octavo, to supply, we presume, the lack in 
‘the enchantments of variety.’ 

The Neapolitan kingdom contains about 5,000,000 inhabitants, 
It was re-united under the authority of Ferdinand, in 1814. He 
takes the title fixed by the Congress of Vienna, of Ferdinand 1st, 
king of the two Sicilies. His situation is now peculiarly interest- 
ing, from the circumstance of his having gone to the Congress of 
Laybach, to mediate between the sovereigns who compose the 
a holy alliance,” and his own military, revolutionizing and re- 
forming subjects. It is more than probable that a political sect, 
organized ito societies, and known by the name of Carbonari, 
have had much influence in effecting the late revolution. Our 
author’s information on this subject is valuable. He states, that 
these societies began to be formed in 1813, and had for their ob- 
ject the overthrow of the French dominion in Italy. Their con- 
stitution proposes “ to teach men the true method of moral life ; 
to disseminate the light of moral truth ; of true philosophy, and 
the right of equality.” ‘ ‘Phe emblem, or coat of arms of the 
‘ Carbonari, is two swords united ; above them a large star, mean- 

‘ing that the sect is favoured by ‘heaven ; sun shines on the one 
‘ side, dispelling the clouds of ignorance, &e. ; a human bust, with 
‘an altar before it,—this bust is Brutus ; before this bust, a hand 
‘holding a poignard over the head of a w olf—meaning by the 
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‘wolf to represent government. There was also a mystical cate- 
‘chism, or rather signs, with a meaning; for example, the cross 
‘meant to crucify the tyrants ; the crown of thorns, to pierce their 
‘heads ; the ladder, to mount upon the scaffold. The oath of se- 
‘crecy was taken over a bottle of poison, and a burning iron, to 
‘mean, if they should waver or betray, that the poison might be 
‘ their drink, and the hot iron burn their flesh. They were active- 
‘ly employed from the autumn of the year 1816. The central 
‘committee was in Bologna, which was the chief camp of the first 
‘division; Ferrara of the second, and Ancona of the third. The 
. language employed in correspondence was an alphabet invented 
‘by the Guelfi.? ‘These societies were very numerous in Lom- 
‘bardy, and the eastern side of the Pontifical and Neapolitan 
‘States.’ They have not found that constitutional independence 
in their restored monarchy, which they expected to see establish- 
ed on the expulsion of the French, and they have voluntarily 
bound themselves to seek it, under the most terrific sanctions. 
We apprehend, therefore, that although the military have been 
the immediate agents in effecting the recent revolution, its seeds 
were of deeper planting and more certain growth, than any tran- 
sient excitement to military insubordination ; and that the king 
of the two Sicilies, will find, like his “ cousin of the Peninsula,” 
that his subjects must be allowed something more than a passive 
interest, in the civil and political affairs of his kingdom. The 
declaration of the court of London, disclaiming the principle of 
interference in the internal affairs of states, which * the alliance” 
had adopted in relation to Naples, will, we think, counterbalance 
the imposing attitude taken by Austria; unless the revolution is— 
what we do not suspect it to be—the work of restless ambition, 
and at variance with the interests and feelings of the great body 
of the people. Our author’s chapter on the ‘ Influence of the 
Austrians in Italy,’ does nevertheless cast a shade on the hopes 
in which we are anxious to indulge for Naples. Although the 
Austrians have no power of opinion in their favour, and no in- 
tercourse or sympathies with the inhabitants, yet, he Says, in re- 
ference to the degraded state of the Italians generally—with feel- 
ing and with eloguence—‘ that it would require many years of ex- 
‘cellent government, to teach them properly to value and to de- 
‘fend their country. It is not sufficient to love one’s country, 
‘because it has been the scene of half the epic poems, and the 
‘birthplace of half the demi-gods, heroes, poets, orators and 
‘ statesmen in the world—one ought to love it for its present com- 
‘forts and protection. But we do wrong in supposing that the 
‘Italians can be made in one year, nay, even in a score of years, 
‘wholly worthy of that country to which so many great associa- 
— belong ; and worthy, too, of enjoying and maintaining 
Von. ID. 46 
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‘ that free, constitutional form of government—which every friend 

‘to the happiness and better civilization of his fellow creatures, 
‘and to virtuous liberty and independence, ought to pray to 
‘heaven, might descend upon the suffering and degraded in- 
‘habitants of the despotic portions of Europe.’ , 

There is nothing in the work before us, which gives so unfa- 
vourable an impression of the state of feeling and moral sensibili- 
ty prevailing in Italy, as the account contained in the chapter on 
‘“ Funerals and manner of burying the dead.” When the grave 
loses its power to chasten and refine the feelings, and its sublime 
behests are rendered loathsome and disgusting, by the heedless 
and cold-blooded manner in which the remains of a fellow being 
are committed to the dust, we can scarcely believe that the hear: 
is less callous than the marble of the tomb. We shall only copy 
a part of the revolting description which our author gives of the 
burial of the poor. ‘The poor, and all who die in charitable 
‘establishments, are thrown into pits, naked, and without coffins. 
‘1 went to see three pits in a small cloister.’....‘ In the last pit, 
‘they were then burying; and a wretched, emaciated body, 
‘that had been thrown in that morning, was lying across the 
‘pile, with the top of its head cut off by the surgeons, and 
‘the eyelids hanging back in a frightful manner.’ A yearly 
average of 2947 ‘individuals are thus buried in pits, and without 
coffins, in the “holy city ;” and, with a small charge for wax 
lights and the mass, it is called christian burial! 

The Universities of Italy are enumerated by Mr. L. but with- 
out going into many particulars concerning them, further than 
to state their mitiatory requisitions, the number of the students, 
aud the salaries of the professors. Of Morghen, the celebrated 
engraver, and one of the professors in the academy of fine arts 
in F lorence, who has under his charge a very promising Ameri- 
can pupil, in the person of Mr. W iiam Main, Mr. L. states the 
following facts—which show, that excellence in the fine arts main- 
tains its distinction, and is not without its rewards: 

‘ He lately finished a small plate representing our Saviour, the 
‘head of which very little exceeded the size of one of the same 
‘figure engraved by him in his transfiguration by Raphael, with 

‘two hands in proportion, and a few clouds by way of a back 
‘ground, for which he was paid thirteen hundred dollars. He is 
‘now engaged, engraving a portrait—a head, (which could be 
‘covered with a dollar,) two hands, and a small piece of white 
‘drapery, for which he receives two thousand dollars. The dra- 
‘pery is done by others, directed by him, at the expense of the 
‘ proprietors of the plate.’ 

In a work, which in treating of the political state of Italy 
embodies so large an amount of its statistics, we looked for 
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some interesting statements respecting its agriculture—and were 
disappointed in finding nothing but a brief notice on the culti- 
vation of rice. The subject of farming, has, for several years, 
occupied the attention of some of the most distinguished men in 
Tuscany, among whom is the grand Duke Leopold. They com- 
pose a society in Florence, and are advantageously known even 
‘on this side of the water,” by several scientific and valuable 
publications on the various branches of rural economy. This 
deficiency, however, is the less sensibly felt, as the state of Ita- 
lian agriculture has been so well illustrated by Sismondi and 
Chateauveaux.* 

A short chapter is devoted to ‘The Bonaparte family in 
Italy.” As the name is one “at which the world grew pale,” 
and which, in the course of the reverses that ambition must en- 
counter, serves now only “to point a moral and adorn a tale,” 
we like to gather up the incidental information connected with 
its talent, its pride, its despotism, and its misfortunes. Lucien 
Bonaparte, it will be recollected by our readers, had a com- 
manding agency in placing the government of France in the 
hands of Napoleon, on his return from Egypt. He subsequent- 
ly fell under his brother’s displeasure, and retired to Rome. His 
conduct, on the Emperor’s return from Elba, is presented to 
us in the following extract—which illustrates the principle 
on which adulation is paid, in other countries, as well as in 
France. 

‘It is impossible to deny, that Lucien Bonaparte is equally dis- 
tinguished by talents, manners, accomplishments, and appearance ; 
and if he had had less ambition, or his brother less jealousy, he 
would doubtless have made one of the most eminent statesmen and 
princes in Europe. The estate of Canino, together with the title, 
cost 200,000 dollars; he also owns Tusculum, where he has made 
many excavations, and sold an Antinous and a Minerva Medicea, 
there discovered, for 15,000 dollars. In the chapel of this house, 
at Tusculum, named in the inscription over the gate, ‘‘ Villa Tuscu- 
Jana’’—and it is difficult to think of a word which bears more agree- 
able associations—he has erected a tomb to his father, Charles, an- 
other to his first wife, and a third to a little boy, called Joseph Lu- 
cien.’ 

‘ The following is the account of one of the parties concerned, of 
the celebrated conduct of the prince in 1815. When the arrival oi 
Napoleon in France was known in Rome, Lucien, accompanied by 
his secretary and the father Maurice, went to Switzerland, where he 
remained for some weeks in a small house upon the lake of Geneva. 
During this time, he saw no one but Madame de Staél. The friar 


a Of Chateauveaux, whom we have not had an opportunity of perusing, 
we form our opinion from a well-written article on the state of agriculture in 
fraly, published in the North American Review, July, 1220. 
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was sent forward to Paris ; and after much delay and difficulty, ne- 
gotiated a treaty with the emperor, by which the states of the Pope 
were guaranteed to him in all events. When this treaty had been 
received and forwarded to the Pope, Lucien went to Paris and was 
lodged in the Palais Royal in great splendour. There begun that 
system of homage and adulation, for which the French are justly sO 
remarkable, and into which they plunge without thought or scruple, 
at any change of the cockade. He received a hundred letters a day, 
expressing profound admiration for him—the great statesman, poet, 
and philosopher—the hope of the liberty, honour, and peace of 
France. The Institute, in particular, heard with great complacen- 
cy a long poem concerning Homer, which the prince condescended 
to read at one of their meetings, though a few years before many 
members of this very Institute bad had the base and hateful indecen- 
cy to oppose answering a letter, in which Lucien, then in exile and 
disgrace, had made an offering of C harlemagne to the library, and so- 
licited the counsels and criticisms of his brother Academicians. He 
proposed and arranged the Champ de Mai, the idea of which was 
taken from his Charlemagne, and recommended to the emperor the 
dress of the national euards as a suitable costume ; but the emperor 
insisted to the last moment in going in imperial robes, and Lucien, 
having no prince’s embroidered coat, was forced to have a white taf- 
feta cut for the occasion.’ 


We have already extended this article beyond the limits we 
had prescribed for ourselves, and must therefore leave, without 
any particular notice, a number of subjects on which Mr. L. has 
collected a variety of interesting information—taking it for grant- 

ed that a work from the pen of an American, which has evident- 

ly cost much labour in its preparation, and, although in many 
respects offensive to taste, is upon the whale quite creditable to 
our literature, will be very generally perused by our reading 
countrymen. 








Art. VILL. Melmoth the Wanderer; a Tale. By the Author of 
“ Bertram,” &c. 4 vols.in 2. 12mo. Boston. Wells and 
Lilly. 1821. 

2. Precaution, a Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. New-York. A. T. 
Goodrich, & Co. 1820. 


We have now before us the last English, and the last Ameri- 
can novel; and, startling as it may appear to some of our readers, 
whe are inclined to think nothing praiseworthy that is native, 
we mean to examine their merits comparatively. We hope to 
see the day arrive, when an American author will not have to 
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send his book to England, causing it to make a double voy age, 
ere his countrymen will receive it with impartiality,—when, in- 
stead of sneering at the pretensions of a native writer, it may be- 
come fashionable to treat him with civility; or, at least, not to 
condemn his book before its leaves have been cut. 

Mr. Maturin has been long before the public: he is at once 
ihe writer of tragedies, the author of novels, and the publisher of 
sermons. We are not so fastidious as to assert that a clergyman 
should not indulge his genius, and write novels—even plays ; but 
we do contend that those productions should, but for the sake of 
cousistency, be moral, or not subversive of moral principles. 
The author has introduced into Melmoth blasphemous expres- 
sions, which a christian would not wish to hear—how much less 
should he repeat and give them circulation; and in his strictures 
against priests, he has betrayed an irreverence, to use the mildest 
term, of their religion. We do not mean to say that Mr. Matu- 
rin’s intentions were evil; but we must assert that he does indeed 
“lack much discretion.” If he has not decked vice in false 
brightness, he has brought her too near us, and made her fea- 
tures too familiar. Montorio was fairly criticised in the Review 
of its day; the errors were dispassionately pointed out, and the 
merits liberally praised. In his succeeding work, the Wild Irish 
Boy, the author evinced his neglect of the critic’s advice ; in 
Women he seemed to have forgotten it; and in Bertram and Mel- 
moth he has defied it. 

In the preface to Melmoth, Mr. Maturin states, as a sort of 
apology for publishing a romance, the insufficiency of his pro- 
fession towards his support. This circumstance is certainly to 
be regretted, though we think a proud or delicate mind would 
have shrunk from so broad an appeal to the public. But the 
author mentions a more surprising fact, that his romance is 
founded on a passage in one of his own sermons, and is an ex- 
emplification of the sentence in holy writ, ‘ What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.” Our 
readers will perceive that this was treading on dangerous ground ; 
that it required the author to bring to the task reverential and 
delicate feelings,—a strong inventive genius in conducting, and 
a powerful hand in describing the narrative. In what degree 
(in our opinion) Mr. M. possessed these requisites, will appear 
in the course of these remarks. It is granted that an author may 
presume any fact he pleases ; ‘that j is to say, that his reader con- 
sents to accompany him beyond the bounds of probability, as 
long as he preserves the unity and keeping of his work. The 
impossible, therefore, which pervades Melmoth, would be no ob- 
jection, did it not so ‘often mingle with realities ‘which destroy the 
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illusion, and break the above-mentioned compact between the au- 
thor and his reader. 

Melmoth, like all the works of this author, wants originality. 
[t frequently and fatally reminds the reader of St. Leon ; and 
is a compound of the legend of the Wandering Jew, and the 
Vampyre. 

Melmoth, the hero of the book, has sacrificed his hopes of 
salvation for the possession of a protracted term of life. This 
scarcely human being wanders over the face of the earth, scatter- 
ing desolation in his path, and endeavouring to tempt some vic- 
tim to accept the dreadful boon under which he writhes. His 
machinations are described in different tales, linked, or rather 
thrown together, in most admired disorder. The story of the 
family of Walberg is, perhaps, the best ; exhibiting some strong 
and vivid description. ‘The Walberg family are supported in 
affluence by a wealthy brother, who, however, refuses to see 
his sister or her children, but promises to bequeath to them 
the whole of his property. ‘They enjoy some years of happi- 
ness, when the brother who supported them, dies suddenly ; 
and on opening the will it is found, that to the church is lefi 
the wealth which had fed the hopes of his relations. They 
are thus instantly reduced from affluence to poverty, and at 
length to absolute beggary and famine. It is in these scenes of 
horror that the author seems to delight, and describe with the pen 


of a lover. 

‘«« Hush,’ said Walberg, interrupting her—‘‘ what sound was 
that ?—was it not like a dying groan ?’’—‘* No—it is the children, 
who moan in their sleep.’’—‘ What do they moan for?” « Hun- 

er, | believe,”’ said Ines, involuntarily yielding to the dreadful con- 
viction of habitual misery.—‘* And [| sit and hear this,”’ said Wal- 
berg, starting up,—‘‘I sit to hear their young sleep broken by 
dreams of hunger, while for a word’s speaking | could pile this floor 
with mountains of gold, and all for the risk of ’’——*: Of what ?” 
—said Ines, clinging to him,—‘‘ of what ?—Oh! think of that !— 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?—Oh! let us starve, 
die, rot before your eyes, rather than you should seal your perdi- 
tion by that horrible” ‘‘ Hear me, woman !”’ said Walberg, turn- 
ing on her eyes almost as fierce and lustrous as those of Melmoth, 
and whose light, indeed, seemed borrowed from his ; ‘* Hear me! 
My soul is lost ! They who die in the agonies of famine know no 
God, and want none—if I remain here to famish among my children, 
I shall as surely blaspheme the Author of my being, as I shall re- 
nounce him under the fearful conditions proposed to me !—Listen 
to me, Ines, and tremble not. ‘To see my children die of famine 
_will be to me instant suicide and impenitent despair! But if I close 

with this fearful offer, | may yet repent,—{ may yet escape !—— 
There is hope on one side—on the other there is none—noues 
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none! Your hands cling round me, but their touch is cold !—You ee 
are wasted to a shadow with want! Show me the means of procu- ace 
ring another meal, and | will spit at the tempter, and spurn him !— clo 
But where is that to be found ?—Let me go, then, to meet him !— tah 
You will pray for me, Ines,—will you not ?—and the children ?— Hie 
No, let them not pray for me !—in my despair I forgot to pray for Beh! 1 
myself, and their prayers would now be a reproach to me.—Ines ! Beeb 
—Ines !—What ? am I talking to acorse ”’ He was indeed, for the ts 
wretched wife had sunk at his feet senseless. ‘* Thank God!” he : 
again emphatically exclaimed, as he beheld her lie to all appearance a a 
lifeless before him. ‘‘ Thank God, a word then has killed her,—it 8 
was a gentler death than famine! {t would have been kind to have ey 

strangled her with these hands! Now for the children!” he exclaim- lace 

ed, while horrid thoughts chased each other over his reeling and un- ae 
seated mind, and he imagined he heard the roar of a sea in its full at! , 
strength thundering in his ears, and saw ten thousand waves dashing 
at his feet, and every wave of blood.’ 


There are many absurdities in this story, although it evinces ee 
considerable power. The aged and infirm grandmother, who 
rises in her agony from her chair, and paces the chamber with 
supernatural strength, too glaringly reminds us of the awful 
Elspeth, in the Antiquary; and the idea of Everhard selling his ee 
blood to a surgeon for the support of his father and family, is not Te 
only w retched taste but ludicrous. It was certainly a blundering | 
way to procure a living. ‘There would be great beauty in the : 
story of Lmmalee, if it was not so overloaded with ornament. We ae | 
sicken with the eternal perfume of flowers, the never setting glare ot & 
of the moon; and though there are many natural touches, they it @ 
are so dwelt upon, that the y lose all their simplicity i in the sentient! s <4 
hands. Indeed, Mr. Maturin’s taste is very gaudy ; his descrip- af ee 
tions of nature are disfigured by meretricious ornament; and 





the only scene of happiness in the whole work—that of the 5 
Walbergs before their ruin—is utterly spoiled by affectation of 4 
simplicity. The tale of the lovers is more to our taste than the 2. 
preceding ones, though there is little genius displayed either in i 
the narrative or plot. There is an old English stateliness about A i 
some parts, which is pleasing, but others again are feeble, and it "4 
concludes, a la Maturin, in misery. Wa 
But we have not noticed the most horrible of these loathsome oy 
narratives—the story of Moncada. This is a tissue of horrors, ae 
without sublimity ; terrors which excite no sympathy ; and suf- a 
ferings for which we feel nothing but disgust. When we first be- 8 
held the print of Reynolds’ Ugolino, we felt not only horror, ae > 
but displeasure ; but when we examined it attentively, observed 
the perfect execution and exquisite keeping of the picture, we cia 
forgave the artist’s bad taste in selecting such a subject, and for- 7 
got the deformity of the piece—in admiration of the genius which . oe | 
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it displayed. But in this author’s representations of famine, 
madness, poverty, and the long list of ills which flesh is heir to, 
there is no redeeming sublimity. When we have once looked on 
them, we do not willingly turn to examine them again. We will 
give a specimen of this kind of writing. The following tale is 
related ina dungeon—by a parricide—who was engaged to assist 
in the escape of two lovers from the walls of a convent. 


«** They were conducted here,” he continued. ‘ I had suggested 
the plan, and the Superior consented to it. He would not be pre- 
sent, but his dumb nod was enough. I was the conductor of their 
(intended) escape ; they believed they were departing with the 
connivance of the Superior. 1 led them through those very passa- 
ges that you and | have trod. | had aanap of this subterranean re- 
gion, but my blood ran cold as | traversed it ; and it was not at all 
inclined to resume its usual temperament, as | felt what was to be 
the destination of my attendants. Once I turned the lamp, on pre- 
tence of trimming it, to catch a glimpse of the devoted wretches. 
They were embracing each other,—the lieht of joy trembled in 
theireyes. They were whispering to each other hopes of libera- 
tion and happiness, and blending my name in the interval they could 
spare from their prayers for each other. That sight extinguished 
the last remains of compunction with which my horrible task had in- 
spired me. ‘They dared to be happy in the sight of one who must 
be for ever miserable,—could there be a greater insult ? 1 resolved 
to punish it on the spot. This very apartment was near,—l knew 
it, and the map of their wanderings no longer trembled in my hand. 
{ urged them to enter this recess, (the door was then entire,) while 
i went to examine the passage. ‘They entered it, thanking me for 
my precaution,—they knew not they were never to quit it alive. 
But what were their lives for the agony their happiness cost me ? 
The moment they were enclosed, und clasping each other, (a sight 
that made me grind my teeth,) | closed and locked the door. This 
movement gave them no immediate uneasiness,—they thought it a 
friendly precaution. ‘The moment they were secured, | hastened 
to the Superior, who was on fire at the insult offered to the sanctity 
of his convent, and still more to the purity of his penetration, on 
which the worthy Superior piqued himself as much as if it had ever 
been possible for him to acquire the smallest share of it. He de- 
scended with me to the passage,—the monks followed with eyes on 
fire. Inthe agitation of their rage, it was with difficulty they could 
discover the door after | had repeatedly pointed it out tothem. The 
Superior, with his own hands, drove several nails, which the monks 
eagerly supplied, into the door, that effectually joined it to the staple, 
never to be disjoined ; and every blow he gave, doubtless he felt as 
if it was a reminiscence to the accusing angel, to strike out a sin 
from the catalogue of his accusations. The work was soon done,— 
the work never to be undone. At the first sound of steps in the 
passage, and blows on the door, the victims uttered a shriek of ter- 
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ror. ‘They imagined they were detected, and that an incensed party 
of monks were breaking open the door. These terrors were soon 
exchanged for others,—and worse,—as they heard the door nailed 
up, and listened to our departing steps. They uttered another shriek, 
but O how different was the accent of its despair !—they knew their 
doom. * * # * * ” * 

It was my penance (no,—my delight) to watch at the door, under 
the pretence of precluding the possibility of their escape ; (of which 
they knew there was no possibility ;) but, in reality, not only to in- 
flict on me the indignity of being the convent gaoler, but of teaching 
me that callosity of heart, and induration of nerve, and stubbornness of 
eye, and apathy of ear, that were best suited to my office. But they 
might have saved themselves the trouble,—I had them all before ever 
| entered the convent. Had | been the Superior of the community, I 
should have undertaken the office of watching the door. You will call 
this cruelty—I call it curiosity,—that curiosity that brings thousands 
to witness a tragedy, and makes the most delicate female feast on groans 
and agonies. I had an advantage over them,—the groan, the agony 
| feasted on, were real. I took my station at the door—that door 
which, like that of Dante’s hell, might have borne the inscription, 
‘Here is no hope,’’—with a face of mock penitence, and genuine, 
cordial delectation. I could hear every word that transpired. For 
the first hours, they tried to comfort each other,—they suggested to 
each other hopes of liberation,—and as my shadow, crossing the 
threshold, darkened or restored the light, they said ‘*‘ That is he ;’— 
then, when this occurred repeatedly, without any effect, they said, 
‘‘No,—no, it is not he,”’ and swallowed down the sick sob of despair, 
to hide it from each other. ‘Towards night a monk came to take my 
place, and to offer me food. 1 would not have quitted my place for 
worlds ; but I talked to the monk in his own language, and told him 
I would make a merit with God of my sacrifices, and was resolved to 
remain there all night, with the permission of the Superior. The 
monk was glad of having a substitute on such easy terms, and I was 
clad of the food he left me, for | was hungry now, but I reserved 
the appetite of my soul for richer luxuries. 1 heard them talking 
within. While I was eating, I actually lived on the famine that was 
devouring them, but of which they did not dare to say a word to each 
other. They debated, deliberated, and, as misery grows ingenious 
in its own defence, they at last assured each other that it was impos- 
sible the Superior had locked them in there to perish by hunger. 
At these words I could not help laughing. This laugh reached their 
ears, and they became silent in a moment. All that night, however, 
I heard their groans,—those groans of physical suffering, that laugh 
to scorn all the sentimental sighs that are exhaled from the hearts of 
the most intoxicated lovers that ever breathed. I heard them all 
that night. I had read French romances, and all their unimaginable 
nonsense. Madame Sevigné herself says she would have been tired 
of her daughter in a long tete-a-tete journey, but clap me two levers 
in a dungeon, without food, light, or hope, and I will be damned 
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(that I am already, by the by) if they do not grow sick of each 
other within the first twelve hours. ‘The second day, hunger and 
darkness had their usual influence. They shrieked for liberation, 
and knocked loud and long at their dungeon door. ‘They exclaimed 
they were ready to submit to any punishment ; and the approach of 
the monks, which they would have dreaded so much the preceding 
night, they now solicited on their knees. Whata jest, after all, are 
the most awful vicissitudes of human life !—they supplicated now 
for what they would have sacrificed their souls to avert four-and- 
twenty hours before. Then the agony of hunger increased ; they 
shrunk from the door, and grovelled apart from each other. Apart! 
—how I watched that. ‘They were rapidly becoming objects of 
hostility to each other,—oh, what a feast tome! They could not 
disguise from each other the revolting circumstances of their mutual 
sufferings. Itis one thing for lovers to sit down to a feast magnifi- 
cently spread, and another for lovers to couch in darkness and fa- 
mine,—to exchange that appetite which cannot be supported with- 
out dainties and flattery, for that which would barter a descended 
Venus for a morsel of food. The second night they raved and 
groaned, (as occurred ;) and, amid their agonies, (1 must do justice 
to women, whom | hate as well as men,) the man often accused the 
female as the cause of all his sufferings, but the woman never, never 
reproached him. Her groans might indeed have reproached bim 
bitterly, but she never uttered a word that could have caused him 
pain. ‘There was a change which | well could mark, howeverys in 
their physical feelings. The first day they clung together, and eve- 
ry movement | felt was like that of one person. The next, the man 
alone struggled, and the woman moaned in helplessness. The third 
night—how shall I tell it?—but you have bid me go on. All the 
horrible and loathsome excruciations of famine had been undergone ; 
the disunion of every tie of the heart, of passion, of nature, had 
commenced. In the agonies of their famished sickness they loathed 
each other,—they could have cursed each other, if they had had 
breath to curse. It was on the fourth night that | heard the shriek 
of the wretched female,—her lover, in the agony of hunger, had 
fastened his teeth in her shoulder ;—that bosom on which he had so 
often luxuriated, became a meal to him now.’’’ 


_ As if this were not enough, he proceeds to relate that, when 
all was over, in removing the bodies of his victims, he discovered 
that the female was his own sister. 

The description of manners in England is very happy,—and 
causes us to regret that an author should be so wedded to gloomy 
colouring, whose brighter tints are so pleasing. The represent- 
ation of an infuriated mob, is forcible; but, with the recollection 
of Porteus’ mob, as portrayed by the author of Waverley, upon 
our minds, we can give it no higher praise. The scene which 
follows, in the death of their victim, is loathsome in the extreme. 
—Melmoth concludes in worse style than it commenced. The 
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Wanderer appears to his affrighted relative, and after a vision, 
which is as unintelligible as it is absurd, he disappears: And 
thus closes this violent and distorted history of a fiend. 

We gladly turn from these chimeras dire—these feverish ima- 
ginations—to the solidity and healthful spirit of Precaution. 
This is a didactic novel ; its scenes are not placed in the Indian 
seas, Or In inquisitorial chambers, but among characters of the 
present day, and the haunts of domestic happiness. The purport 
of the work is to show that “ prevention is better than cure”’— 
that after the evil has occurred, the remedy may be too late; 
and—unlike the author of whom we have been speaking—holy 
things are here touched by respectful hands. Religious princi- 
ple, without being rendered obtrusive, is assigned the rank it 
should ever hold in human affairs; and throughout the work, 
the reader is unconsciously led to acknowledge that “ wisdom’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness.”” The heroine has certainly one 
cardinal fault: As a heroine, she is neither transcendently beau- 
tiful or accomplished, but is a lovely, cheerful, christian woman. 
Indeed, the author has not failed to compliment the gentler sex. 
Mrs. Wilson, Emily, and Grace Chatterton, are all fine varia- 
tions of female excellence. As the character of Mrs. Wilson is 
the most prominent in the work, we will give it in the author’s 
words—premising, however, that he is not content with descri- 
bing his personages ; they speak and act for themselves. 

‘ The sister of Sir Edward had been married, early in life, to an 
officer in the army, who, spending much of his time abroad on ser- 
vice, had left her a prey to that solicitude to which her attachment 
to her husband necessarily exposed her ; to find relief from which, 
an invaluable friend had pointed out the only true course her case 
admitted of—a research into her own heart, and the employment of 
active benevolence. The death of her husband, who lost his life 
in battle, causing her to withdraw in a great measure from the world, 
gave her time for, and induced, those reflections, which led to im- 
pressions on the subject of religion, correct in themselves, and indis- 
pensable as the basis of future happiness—but, slightly tinctured 
with the sternness of her vigorous mind, and possibly at times more 
unbending than was compatible with the comforts of this world ; a 
fault, however, of manner, and not of matter.’ 

There is a variety of character introduced, and the dialogues 
are supported with much grace and spirit; indeed, the whole 
style is remarkably easy and flowing. The manoeuvring dowa- 
ger is a very amusing specimen of that class of females who can- 
not “take their tea without a stratagem.” The equivoque of 
Denbigh and Lord Pendennys, is ingeniously managed, and 
well supported ; while the lofty heroism of Denbigh is skilfully 
mingled with softer and endearing qualities. Mr. Benfield and 
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his steward, are perfect origmals; and we can hardly refram 
from giving a specimen of their quaint humours. The wealthy 
city family are also well drawn; the purse-proud, but honest 
merchant, his vulgar and silly wife, the half genteel romantic 
daughter, and the would-be-fashionable son, afford considerable 
amusement. ‘The interest of the story increases very much in 
the second volume, where the plot becomes more complicated, 
and we are introduced: to some new and agreeable acquaint- 
ances. ‘The author has committed an error—not very common 
to modern novelists, who lengthen their threadbare stories till 
their interest is entirely exhausted: the incidents and charac- 
ters are rather crowded, and might easily have supplied ample 
matter for another volume. The old Admiral is drawn to the 
life ; and our only regret is that we had not known him sooner, 
He is not drawn in general, as rough and blustering and full of 
oaths, but described by those nice touches which proclaim that 
the likeness is good. There is something in the free, generous, 
and warm-hearted sailor, which has always commanded a 
strong interest. A distinct class from their fellow men, we can- 
not wonder that, inured to danger and habituated to fatigue, they 
should look with some contempt upon the soft, luxurious life of 
landsmen. But we are attempting a portrait which our author 
has correctly finished. 

‘On the highest summit of their towering mast, floated a small 
blue flag—the symbol of authority ;—and beneath it paced a man, to 
and fro the deck—deserted by his inferiors to his more elevated 
rank. His square-built form, and care-worn features, which had 
lost the brilliancy of an English complexion—and hair whitened pre- 
maturely—spoke of bodily vigour-—and arduous services which had 
put that vigour to the severest trials. 

At each turn of his walk, as he faced the land of his nativity, a 
lurking smile stole over his sunburnt features, and then a glance of 
his eye would scan the progress of the far-stretched squadron, 
which obeyed his orders—and which he was now returning to his 
superiors, undiminished in numbers, and proud with victory. 

By himself, stood an officer in a uniform differing from all around 
bim :—his figure was small—his eye restless, quick and piercing, 
and bent on those shores to which he was unwillingly advancing, 
with a look of anxiety and mortification, that showed him the late 
commander of those vessels around them—which, by displaying 
their double flags, manifested to the eye of the seaman, a recent 
change of masters. 

Occasionally the conqueror would stop, and by some effort of his 
well-meant but rather uncouth civility, endeavour to soften the 
bonds of captivity to his guest; and which were received with the 
courtesy of the most punctilious etiquette, but a restraint, that show- 
ed them civilities that were unwelcome. 
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It was, perhaps, the most unlucky moment that had occurred, 
within the two months of their association, for an exchange of their 
better feelings. The honest heart of the English tar, dilated with 
ill-concealed delight at his approach to the termination of labours, 
performed with credit and honour—and his smiles and good humour, 
which partly proceeded from the feelings of a father and a friend, 
were daggers to the heart of his discomfited rival.’ 


His friend, General Denbigh, who is represented as a courtly, 
intriguing soldier, wishes to unite his second and favourite son, to 
the daughter and heiress of the Admiral. 


‘**George, my youngest son, will not be rich—but Francis will 
be a Duke, and have a noble estate—yet’’ said the General, me- 
ditating—‘‘ he is so unhappy in his disposition, and uncouth in his 
manors, 1 cannot think of offering him to your daughter as a hus- 

and.” 

‘‘Isabel shall marry a good-natured man, like myself, or not at 
all,’ said the Admiral, positively, but not in the least suspecting the 
drift of his friend....’ 

‘«¢ George is one of the best tempers in the world,”’ said his fa- 
ther, with strong feeling, ‘‘ and the delight of all—I could wish he 
had been the heir to the family honours.” 

‘** That it is certainly too late to help,” cried the Admiral, wonder- 
ing if the ingenuity of his friend could devise a remedy for this evil 
too. 

‘** Yes, too late, indeed,” said the other, with a heavy sigh, ‘ but 
Howell, what say you to matching Isabel with my favourite George.” 

‘* Denbigh,” cried the sailor. eyeing him keenly, ‘ Isabel is my 
only child—and a dutiful, good girl—one that will obey orders if 
she break owners, as we sailors say—now | did think of marrying 
her to a seaman, when a proper man came athwart my course ; yet, 
your son is a soldier, and that is next to being in the navy—if-so-be 
you had made him come aboard me, when I wanted you to, there 
would have been no objection at all—however, when occasion 
offers, I will overhaul the lad, and if I find him stanch, he may turn 
in with Bell and welcome.” ’ 


The account of this overhauling, as the sailor terms it, is very 
entertaining and characteristic. 


‘«« Where is the boy who is to be a Duke ?”’ exclaimed he, one day ; 
his friend had introduced the point with a view to a final arrange- 
ment. ‘* Bell has good blood in her veins—is a tight built little ves- 
sel—clean heel’d and trim, and wonld make as good a Duchess as the 
best of them; so, Denbigh, I will begin by taking a survey of the 
senior’’—to this the General had no objection, as he well knew 
Francis would be wide of pleasing the taste of an open hearted, 
simple man, like the sailor. They met accordingly—for what the 
General facetiously called their review, and the Admiral, innocently 
termed, his survey—at the house of the former ; and the young gen- 
tlemen were submitted to his inspection. 
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Francis Denbigh was about four-and-twenty, of a feeble body, und 
face marked with the small-pox, to approaching deformity ; his eye 
was brilliant and piercing, but unsettled, and, at times, wild—his 
manner awkward, constrained and timid ; there would seem, it is 
true, an intelligence and animation, which occasionally lighted his 
countenance into gleams of sunshine, that caused you to overlook 
the lesser accompaniments of complexion and features, in the ex- 
pression—but they were transient, and inevitably vanished, when- 
ever his father spoke, or in any manner mingled in his pursuits. 

An observer, close as Mrs. Wilson, would have said—the feelings 
of the father and son, were not such as ought to exist between parent 
and child. 

But the Admiral, who regarded model and rigging a good deal, 
satisfied himself with muttering, as he turned his eyes on the junior 
—‘‘ He may do for a Duke—but I| would not have him for a cock- 
swain.”’ 

George was a year younger than Francis ; in form, stature, and 
personal grace, the counterpart of his father: his eye was less 
keen, but more attractive, than that of his brother—his air open, 


polished and manly. 
‘** Ah!” thought the sailor, as he ended his satisfactory survey of 


the youth—‘ what a thousand pities Denbigh did not send him to 
sea.”’’ 

We are reluctant to quit the good Admiral, but our extracts 
are becoming too frequent. If, however, any of our readers de- 
sire to learn how to bring about a match in true sailor style, we 
refer them to this work, confident of their being entertained by 
its humour. 

We cannot enough praise the healthy and proper tone of this 
novel; it is another instance that works of this class may be interest- 
ing, and still dwell among realities. The general tenor of the lan- 
guage is correct and pure, if we except one word, which we disown, 
as not an English one; and we do not wish to hear of American 
words. It is the peculiar duty of reviewers in this country, to 
give no quarter to coined words; to be vigilant in detecting, 
and firm in refusing entrance to such intruders ; and to treat the 
literary counterfeite ‘rs with as much severity as the laws of criti- 
cism will allow. Let us be contented with the language in which 
Addison has written ; and however widely we may differ from 
England, preserve inviolate the purity of our English tongue. 
We must not here omit to exonerate the author from the many 
errors which disfigure his book. Owing to some untoward cir- 
cumstances, (as mentioned at the end ,) ithas been presented to the 
ptiblic with many blots, of which the responsibility must not fall 
upon the writer. 

We closed Precaution with sentiments of gratitude towards 
the author. The last scene is admirable ; it glows with the best 
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feelings,—and while we finished Melmoth with something of the 
sensation of waking from an incoherent and feverish dream, we 
rose from the perusal of Precaution with those pleasurable 
thoughts, which the contemplation of a groupe of deserving and 
happy fellow beings cannot fail to excite. ‘The one causes us to 
turn sickened with life and living things ; the other leaves us calm 
and satisfied. 





Art. IX. Kenilworth, by the author of Waverley, Ivanhoe, &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. M. Carey and Son. Philadelphia, 1821. 


** Now die, my son,” was the exclamation of a Grecian father, 
when his son had gained the prize at the Olympic games. We 
certainly would not apply this advice, in its literal sense, to the 
author of the Scottish novels, but we are tempted to wish that 
his literary existence had been terminated with Ivanhoe—that it 
had gone down to the grave in glory. He should recollect that 
the race is not always to the swift; and that it were safer for his 
own fame to publish one finished novel in three years, than the 
hasty sketch of a story every six months. As it is, there is some 
danger of his reputation diminishing into the poor praise of be- 
ing a fertile writer. Horace describes one of this class, as being 

Piger scribendi ferre laborem, 
Scribendi recte—nam ut multum, nil moror. 

Waverley, as the author informs us, lay several years in his 
closet before it was published—and this work is generally allow- 
ed to be the best of his productions. ‘The conscious pride of 
art” has rendered him too confident, and his later writings seem 
to be transferred warm from the pen to the press, and are precipi- 
tated before the world with all their imperfections upon them. This 
needless haste, while it argues disrespect for the public, and an 
over greediness of gain, materially injures the reputation of the 
author. Sir Walter Scott, as a poet, was a dire enemy to him- 
self, and persisted until he succeeded in writing down his own 
fame. If the general opinion, that this gentleman is “ the author 
of Waverley,” be correct, we fear he is pursuing the same course 
with his novels. 

Although we cannot rank Kenilworth with Waverley, Old 
Mortality, or Ivanhoe, we are forcibly reminded, throughout the 
novel, that it is written by the same powerful hand, and, though 
a younger and a feebler brother, it bears the mark of the same 
noble parentage. As in the Abbot he introduced his readers to 
Mary of Scotland, in Kenilworth he brings them into the pre- 
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sence of Queen Elizabeth. We think that the author has depart- 
ed from his usual judgment in delineating the characters of these 
royal ladies. He has drawn Mary as lovely, loving, and {fasei- 
nating, but withal a spiteful and passionate beauty ; while Eliza- 
beth, with her frequent and uncouth oaths, is indeed a royal ter- 
magant—Harry the eighth in petticoats. He would, perhaps, 
have evinced more taste, in softening, rather than heightening, the 
portraits which historians have given of these queens. ‘The time 
of the story is happily placed in the eighteenth year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, when she shone in the pride of her power and me- 
ridian of her life. The most prominent character is the Earl of 
Leicester. He is represented as cruel m his wrath, grasping in 
his ambition, and treacherous in his love. The gallantry, address, 
and accomplishments, which adorn his character, serve to deep- 
en these darker shades. In thus portraying the favourite Earl, 
the author has copied, and that very closely, the Leicester 
of Schiller. The objects of their love are not the same, but 
they are the same lovers—timid, suspicious, and temporizing, 
and in the end abandoning their victims to the fury of the 
storm, while they seek to preserve themselves. The love- 
ly and ill-fated Amy is drawn with those nice and true strokes, 
which proclaim the “Author of Waverley.” But her_histo- 
ry is the greatest fault of the book. It is a tale of unbroken, 
unrelieved distress. The pleasures of the féte at Kenilworth, 
—which are described in the spirit of Shakspeare—are thrown 
inio confusion by her distresses ; the gorgeous festivity, the joy- 
ous spirit which breathes over them, saddened by her presence. 
The unpleasant feeling arising from the description of her woes, 
is not relieved by any nobleness or generosity, in the calculating 
Leicester; and the final catastrophe not only disgusts the taste, 
but the feelings of the reader. The author, in making Tressi- 
lian good and praise-worthy, has also made him dull: we had 
rather, for amusement, join company with the villam Varney, or 
the Iawless Lambourne. ‘This, however, is the fault of all his 
her oes, from Waverley to Tecssilien ; and they also bear a most 
suspicious resemblance to De Wi iIton, Malcom Greeme, and the 
other heroes recorded in Sir W. Scott’s poems. 

The scenes at Lidcote Hall are described with a careless and 
hasty hand ; yet there might have been matter enough in the grief 
of an aged and doating father, to tempt the author’s well known 
talents for the pathetic : : but he was hurried to court, where it 1s 
true Sir Walter shines pre-eminent. In the direction of pageants, 
the marshalling of courtiers, and the costume and ceremonials cf 
court, he is as much at home, as if he had been Elizabeth’s lord 
chamberlain, His spirited description and minute delineation, 
vender his pictures vivid and interesting : they are, however, but 
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pictures—they “come not near the heart ;” and the art and la- 
bour of the painter are sometimes too evident. We would not ex- 
change the scenes in the Highlands with the noble outlaw and the 
honest Baillie, for all the glories of Elizabeth’s court ; and would 
rather visit the Clachan of Aberfoil, than even the splendid Kenil- 
worth itself. We fear that our author has his eye upon the numerous 
and popular melo-dramas which have been taken from his works ; 
—that he writes less to the heart than the eye; and, like a cele- 
brated actor, passes over many points, that he may produce a 
more splendid effect on a few. ‘The introduction of Raleigh to 
the Queen, is finely given ; and the author has made use of the 
meident of his spreading his mantle for his sovereign to pass 
over the wet ground, with excellent effect. One of the best 
and most laboured descriptions, is the interview between the 
rival Earls, Sussex and Leicester, in the royal presence. The 
whole scene is described with great spirit and felicity—and we 
regret that space is not allowed us for a specimen. The allusions 
to Shakspeare and Spenser are happy, and the debate in the 
Queen’s barge, upon the merits of the former, is delightful. 
While we are speaking of Shakspeare, we must observe that, as 
the author has deeply studied the poet, copied his phrases, and 
caught some of his spirit,—he has also imitated one of his. cha- 
racters. The pedantic schoolmaster is no other than Holofernes, 
under a new name, and not as amusing as usual. Indeed the whole 
of the adventure in which this worthy acts his part, is awkward, 
and ill conceived. It is not wild enough to interest, nor has it 
wit to render it amusing. Dick Sludge, alias Flibbertigibbet, is 
as dull a personage as his predecessor, Gilpin Horner—who was 
the author of such dainty devices in the Lay of the last Minstrel ; 
and the history of Wayland Smith, is most unreasonable, both 
in its length and tediousness. 

It is in the castle of Kenilworth, amid the festivities that as- 
tonished all England, that the author, as might be supposed, puts 
forth his strength ; and the effort would be entirely successful, if 
it were not too apparent. It is a powerful and animated descrip- 
tion,—disfigured, indeed, by some bad jests, and a little extra- 
vagance, but evincing great skill and talent. The unfortunate 
Countess of Leicester, as the author generally terms her—fying 
from the designs of Varney to the protection of her husband, at 
Kenilworth—is a sad and timid spectator of the following scene. 


‘The Queen’s purveyors had been abroad, sweeping the farms 
and villages of those articles usually exacted during a royal pro- 
eress, and for which the owners were afterwards to obtain a tar- 
dy payment from the board of green cloth. The earl of Lei- 
cester’s household officers had been scouring the country for the 
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same purpose ; and many of his friends and allies, both near and re- 
mote, took this opportunity of ingratiating themselves, by sending 
Jarge quantities of provisions and delicacies of all kinds, with game 
in huge quantities, and whole tons of the best liquors, foreign and 
domestic. ‘Thus the high roads were filled with droves of bullocks, 
sheep, and calves and hogs, and choked with loaded wains, whose 
axletrees cracked under their burdens of wine-casks and hogsheads 
of ale, and huge hampers of grocery goods, and slaughtered game, 
and salted provision, and sacks of flour. Perpetual stoppages took 
place as these wains became entangled ; and their rude drivers, 
swearing and brawling till their wild passions were fully raised, be- 
gan to debate precedence with their wagon whips and quarter staves, 
which occasional riots were usually quieted by a purveyor, deputy- 
marshal’s man, or some other person in authority, breaking the 
heads of both parties. 

Here were, besides, players and mummers, jugglers and showmen 
of every description, traversing in joyous bands the paths which led 
to the palace of princely pleasure ; for so the travelling minstrels 
had terraed Kenilworth in the songs which already had come forth 
in anticipation of the revels which were there expected. In the 
midst of this motley show, mendicants were exhibiting their real or 
pretended miseries, forming a strange, though common contrast be- 
twixt the vanities and the sorrows of human existence. All these 
- floated along with the immense tide of population, whom mere cu- 
riosity had drawn together ; and where the mechanic, in his leathern 
apron, elbowed the dink and dainty dame, his city mistress ; where 
clowns, with hob-nailed shoes, were treading on the kibes of sub- 
stantial burghers and gentlemen of worship, and where Joan of the 
dairy, with robust pace, and red sturdy arms, rowed her way on- 
ward, amongst those prim and pretty moppets, whose sires were 
knights and squires. 

The throng and confusion was, however, of a gay and cheerful! 
character. All came forth to see and to enjoy, and all laughed at 
the trifling inconveniences which at another time might have chafed 
their temper. Excepting the occasional brawls which we have 
mentioned amongst that irritable race, the carmen, the mingled 
sounds which arose from the multitude were those of light-hearted 
mirth, and tiptoe jollity. ‘The musicians preluded on their instru- 
ments—the minstrels hummed their songs—the licensed jester 
whooped betwixt mirth and madness, as he brandished his bauble— 
the morrice-dancers jangled their bells—the rustics halloo’d and 
whistled—men laughed loud, and maidens giggled shrill ; while 
many a broad jest flew like a shuttle-cock from one party, to be 
caught in the air and returned from the opposite side of the road by 
another, at which it was aimed.’ . 

‘At length the princely castle appeared, upon improving which, 
and the domains around, the ear! of Leicester had, it is said, expend- 
ed sixty thousand pounds sterling, a sum equal to half a million of 
our present money. 
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The outer wall of this splendid and gigantic structure enclosed 
seven acres, a part of which was occupied by extensive stables, and 
by a pleasure garden, with its trim arbours and parterres, and the 
rest formed the large base-court, or outer yard, of the noble castle. 
The lordly structure itself, which rose near the centre of this spa- 
cious enclosure, was composed of a huge pile of magnificent castel- 
lated buildings, apparently of different ages, surrounding an inner 
court, and bearing in the names attached to each portion of the 
magnificent mass, and in the armonial bearings which were there 
blazoned, the emblems of mighty chiefs who had long passed away, 
and whose history, could ambition have lent ear to it, might have 
read a lesson to the haughty favourite, who had now acquired and 
was augmenting the fair domain. A large and massive keep, which 
formed the citadel of the castle, was of uncertain, though great an- 
tiquity. It bore the name of Cesar, perhaps from its resemblance 
to that in the tower of London so called. Some antiquaries ascribed 
its foundation to the time of Kenelph, from whom the castle had its 
name, a Saxon king of Mercia, and others to an early era after the 
Norman conquest. On the exterior walls frowned the scutcheon of 
the Clintons, by whom they were founded in the reign of Henry I., 
and of the yet more redoubted Simon de Montfort, by whom, during 
the barons’ wars, Kenilworth was long held out against Henry III. 
Here Mortimer, Earl of March, famous alike for his rise and his fall, 
had once gayly revelled, while his dethroned sovereign, Edward 
IT., languished in its dungeons. Old John of Gaunt, ‘ time-honoured 
Lancaster,’ had widely extended the castle, erecting that noble and 
massive pile which yet bears the name of Lancaster’s Buildings ; and 
Leicester himself had outdone the former possessors, princely and 
powerful as they were, by erecting another immense structure, 
which now lies crushed under its own ruins, the monument of its 
owner’s ambition. The external wall of this royal castle was, on 
the south and west sides, adorned and defended by a lake partly arti- 
ficial, across which Leicester had constructed a stately bridge, that 
Elizabeth might enter the castle by a path hitherto untrodden, in- 
stead of the usual entrance to the northward, over which he had 
erected a gate-house or barbican, which still exists, and is equal in 
extent and superior in architecture, to the baronial castle of many a 
northern chief. 

Beyord the lake lay an extensive chase, full of red deer, fallow 
deer, roes, and every species of game, and abounding with lofty 
trees, from amongst which the extended front and massive towers ot 
the castle were seen to rise in majesty and beauty. We cannot but 
add, that of this lordly palace, where princes feasted and heroes 
fought, now in the bloody earnest of storm and siege, and now in the 
games of chivalry, where beauty dealt the prize which valour won, 
all is now desolate. The bed of the lake is but a rushy swamp ; and 
the massive ruins of the castle only serve to show what their splen- 
dour once was, and to impress on the musing visiter the transitory 
value of human possessions, and the happiness of those who enjoy an 
humble Jot in virtuous contentment.’ 
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The gay Raleigh—the rude Blount—and the voluble boaster, 
Lambourne—are animated sketches. ‘The considerate publican 
and the portly mercer are good in their way, though the former 
savours a little too much of “ mine host” m Shakspeare. There 
is nothing very striking in the character of Anthony Foster,—and 
Alasco, the Alchymist, ought to have been banished the novel as 
well as the country. It may be said that his introduction was 
characteristic of the age, and serves to mark the costume of the 
work ; but surely there is too much of this dull personage, who 
has not the merit even of originality—The plain, warlike Sus- 
sex stands in bold contrast to his smooth and graceful rival. The 
preference he gives the Bear garden, over the plays of Shak- 
speare—his contempt for that “froth and folly” poetry—and 
his rapturous description of the sports of the Bear garden, are 
admirably expressive of his character.—The keeping of his 
household is also in strict accordance with the habits of a soldier, 
and we could not but participate in Raleigh’s fears, when the 
queen announced her intention of surprising the Earl. 


‘«< Now the Lord have pity on us!” said the young courtier to 
himself. ‘* Good hearts, the Earl hath many 2 one round him ; but 
good heads are scarce with us—and he himself is too ill to give di- 
rection. And Blount will be at his morning meal of Yarmouth her- 
rings and ale ; and Tracy will have his beastly black puddings and 
Rhenish ;—those thorough-paced Welchmen, Thomas ap Rice and 
Evan Evans, will be at work on their leek porridge and toasted 
cheese—and she detests, they say, all coarse meats, evil smells, 
and strong wines. Could they but think of burning some rosemary 
in the great hall! but vogue la galere, all must now be trusted to 
chance. Luck hath done indifferent well for me this morning, for I 


trust [ have spoiled a cloak, and made a court fortune—May she do 
as much for my gallant patron !”’’ 


The narrative becomes hurried, and carries us rapidly with it 
towards the conclusion of the tale. The interview between the 
Queen and Amy—Leicester’s jealousy of his wife, and his cruel 
determination—his combat with Tressilian—his conviction of 
his wife’s innocence—and his avowal of his marriage to the 
Queen—these events, strongly depictured, follow each other in 
quick succession, and, setting aside the continual gloomy sensa- 
tion and feverish interest they excite, are the best passages of 
the book. ‘The struggle in the bosom of Elizabeth, when she 
learns the perfidy of Leicester—the confusion of the courtiers, 
and the humility of the disgraced Earl, are vividly represented. 
We are tempted to extract these scenes—but es the novel has 
been so generally read, it is only necessary to allude to them. 

Our author in this, as well as in his former productions, 1s 
largely indebted to the popular ancient English writers. The 
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catastrophe of Lady Leicester is only amplified from a work 
called ‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth,’ published in 1584, and 
attributed to Lord Burliegh. In this old book we find the fol- 
lowing passage. | 
‘For first his lordship hath a speciall fortune, that when he 
‘desireth any woman’s favour, then what person soever standeth 
‘in his way, hath the luck to dye quickly, for the finishing of 
‘his desire. As for example, when his lordship was in full hope 
‘to marry her majesty, and his own wife stood in his light, as he 
‘supposed ; he did but send her aside to the house of his servante 
‘Forster of Cumner bye Oxforde, where shortlye after she had 
‘the chance to fall from a paire of staires, and so to breake her 
‘necke, but yet without hurting her hood which stood upon her 
‘head. But Sir Richard Varney, who bye commandment, re- 
‘mained with her that day alone, with one man onely, and had 
‘sent away perforce all her servantes from her to a market two 
‘miles off, he (I say) with his man, can tell how she dyed ; which 
‘man being taken afterwards for a felony in the marches of 
‘Wales, and offering to publish the manner of the said murder, 
‘was made away privily in the prison: and Sir Richard himselfe 
‘dying about the same time in London, cryed piteously and 
‘blasphemed God, and said to a gentleman of worship of mine 
‘acquaintance, not long before his death, that all the devils in 
‘hell did tear him to pieces. The wife also of Bald Butler, 
‘kinsman to my lord, gave out the whole fact a little before her 
‘death.’ 
The old ballad of “ Leicester’s Ghost’’ contains also an allu- 
sion to the same incident. 
‘ My wife she fell downe a paire of staires, 
‘ And breake her necke and so at Conmore dyed, 
‘Whilst her true servantes led with small affaires, 
‘Unto a fayre at Abingdon dide ryde, 
‘ This dismall happ did to my wife betyde, 
‘Whether ye call yt chance or destinie, 
‘'Too true yt is she did untimelye dye.’ 
Our author has, however, very judiciously cleared Liecester 
from being an intentional accessory to the murder of his wife. 
To conclude these remarks: after a candid survey of the me- 
rits of the work—and they are many—we wish that Kenilworth 
had not been published, or, at least, that the publication had 
been deferred. The author would not, probably, have then intro- 
duced the use of mahogany, a century before it was known in 
England,—or have used the word unscrupulous, which does not 
belong to the English language. He would have had leisure, to 
expunge, or alter, the character of the Alchymist; to give 
more honour to Leicester, and less coarseness to his queen ; and 
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perhaps he might have been more merciful to Amy—or, if she- 
was to die, awarded her a less shocking death. In allowing him- 
self time, he would have corrected the faults, while he retouched 
the beauties, of his work, and rendered it more worthy the 
name of the author of Waverley. In short, (as Goldsmith advises 
critics to pronounce their judgment,) if he had taken more pains, 
he would have made a better picture. 





ArriciLe IX. 


PeriopicaL LITERATURE. 


lr is observed in an English Magazine, of some note, that the 
general diffusion of intelligence through all ranks in England i is 
astonishing ; and the editor proceeds to assert, in the triumph of 
his heart, that a newspaper theatrical critique would put to shame 
the most elaborate efforts of Johnson on Shakspeare. We have 
long mourned over the oblivion to which this author seems to 
be consigned: we have perceived with regret that Addison is no 
longer a model, and that the Rambler lies neglected on the shelf; 
and, more in sorrow than in anger, we must take up the cudgels 
in defence of those old friends, whom we have heard old-fashion- 
ed critics rank among the benefactors of literature. 

We are very willing to admit, and rejoice in, the fact of that 
out-spreading of knowledge w hich is to be perceived, not only 
in England, but throughout the world. The great number of 
Reviews, Magazines, and periodical publications—many of them 
excellent—all above mediocrity—attest the existence of a vast 
fund of talent in England. but it is second rate talent. When 
we have named one celebrated groupe, we come to the Colmans 
the Keats, and the many worthies who swell their list. We do 
net mean to decry the talents of these writers—we think that 
they embellish society, and give grace and spirit to light reading 
—but it is not the productions of such minds that will vie with 
the works of Johnson and Addison. It were as proper to com- 
pare the beautiful, but shallow and sounding cascade w hich 
adorns a summer landscape, to one of our majestic, silent, and 
deep lakes, whose bosom reflects the image of heaven, and whose 
waves convey from man to man the necessaries and ‘luxuries of 
life. 

Is it a theatrical critique like this, (and this is a fair specimen,) 
that would put Addison to shame ? 


‘* Macready’s personation of the noble-hearted outlaw, (Rob Roy,) 
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though it does not exhibit the more poetical qualities of his acting, 
has a spell to make the heart gush with strange joy, and to moisten 
parched eyes with unwonted tears. The ‘ power of hills’ is visi- 
bly upon him. His step, his air, his lofty bearing, are not less 
than those of a prince—but of a prince who has long had the rocky 
caves for his pavilion, the heather-clad mountain for his throne, and 
the ‘ brave o’erhanging firmament, fretted with golden fire,’ for his 
canopy.” 

—Or are the graceful, but superficial productions of the Hermit 
in London, to take precedence of the religion, the morality, the 
exquisite polish, and the delicate ridicule, of the Spectator? Dr. 
Johnson, while his cumbrous diction fatigues the ear, rises a giant 
above our modern authors, in nervousness of expression and 
strength of thought. The weak points of his character have 
been the subject of much derision; and men, while they allowed 
his superior excellence, have taken a secret pleasure in lowering 
him to their own level. Thanks to the cruel friendship of Bos- 
well—this feeling has been amply gratified. No man was ever 
a hero to his valet-—and never was valet more au fait in his mas- 


ter’s domestic concerns, than is the whole world in those of 


Johnson. ‘The minute details of a long life are laid open—the 
casual irritations of a moment, accurately numbered—thoughts 
spoken in confidence, produced in public : not even his devotions 
were sacred—much less so his imperfections. Few men, we 
fear, would stand this severe ordeal as well as he did : we may 
smile at his superstition—pity the occasional feebleness of judg- 
ment which have been so fondly recorded—but we must reve- 
rence the piety and benevolence which breathed through all his 
actions. 

It may not be amiss, at this moment, to take a cursory glance 
at the merits of some of the principal Reviews and Magazines 
produced by this prolific age—which find their way alike to 
the study of the learned and the toilette of the fashionable. At 
the head of these works stands confessedly the Edinburgh Review. 
This Review has done much for the cause of literature—not in 
discovering any important truth, or unfolding new ideas—but jn 
riving circulation to the discoveries of others, and in tempting 
those indolent readers who might be startled by a bulky volume, 
to reap the benefit of the reviewer’s labours in a more condensed. 
form. It cannot be denied, however, that it has been too often 
led from its high intents, by party spirit or private prejudice. Mr. 
Jeffrey possesses a keen and penetrating mind : the acuteness he 
displays in dividing the right from the wrong, and the decision 
with which he adopts the one and rejects the other, inspire his read- 
ers with a confidence in his judgment, which is, we think, seldom 
unfounded—and is, probably, the great source of his popularity. 
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His merits are, however, shaded by a cold, sneering manner and 
a flippant petulance; which, at twenty-five, might have been consi- 
dered a youthful foible, but, at fifty, must meet with less excuse. 
Mr. Jeffrey’s bearing tow ards America, and American writers, 
has been unfriendly and uncandid. It may-be thought unfor- 
giving to renew this charge, and sullen to remember abuse which 
has been atoned for: Without feeling any useless irritation or 
prejudice on this subject, we must assert that the idea of Mr J.’s 
atoning to America, is the most insulting which has yet been 
thrown out. Does this gentleman, or any other English writer, 
imagine, that after twenty years continued revilings, unfounded 
calumnies, and distorted representation—the languid praise of one 
author, and the trashy (to borrow their own phrase) and specious 
review of another, can cancel reiterated offences f—as a child, 
who, after swallowing an unpleasant dose, has a sugar plum 
given him to take the bitter taste from his mouth. It is not such 
affected and sarcastic praise, as that bestowed upon the Sketch 
Book, which we seek,—not that we object that the praise is too 
sparing—but, that the manner in which it is bestowed, savours too 
much of condescension. Mr. Walsh’s book has been nronounced 
a tedious one, the contest he entered into, unprofitable ; and it has 
been regretted that he has spent his time and talents in w idening a 
breach which the impartiai of both countries must deplore : Still he 
has brought forward some stubborn facts. It may be said that the 
retaliating principle upon which he acts, is neither good nor digni- 
fied ; yet in the prosecution of his plan, he has unquestionably suc- 
ceeded. He has judged England from the words of her mouth, 
and brought her own writers to prove her corruptions,—he has 
exhibited a well attested catalogue of evils and crimes, which 
should cause her sons not only to grieve, but to blush for ha- 
ving reviled other countries. All Mr. Jefirey’ Ss specious words, 
affected candour, and magnanimous concession, cannot put down 
this “ plain-tale. » But the faults of other countries carry with thenr 
no consolation or excuse for those of our own. We are aware that 
America is no Utopia—that her inhabitants have their full share 
of the evil propensities inherent in mankind—that her constitu- 
tion, being formed by men, must have its defects—that its admi- 
nistration is often imperfect. We do not contend that our gene- 
rals are all magnanimous, or that our lawgivers are Solons. We 
allow that we have not, and we thank God for not possess- 
ing, that luxuricus refinement—that excess of civilization, whieh 
enervates the nobility of England, and lessens the purity of its 
daughters. To close this confession, we acknowledge that we 
have inherited from John Bull, his v ainglorious disposition—have 
caught his habit of boasting ; and we think he will allow it is no 
hoast to add, that we possess enough of his own strength of arm 
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to excuse a little of his own blustering. A fair representation 
of facts—an unprejudiced view and candid construction of them 
—is all that America demands, but in vain, from English wri- 
ters. Mr. Jeffrey has been much blamed by some of his country- 
men, for his treatment of Wordsworth. His remarks on this 
author have been sometimes petulant ; but while he has censured 
the poet’s extravagant affectation, he has not failed to give him 
due credit for genius. There is no reason why a man who writes 
absurdly should not be laughed at—or, if he perverts great 
powers, should not be censured. Mr. Wordsworth’s friends 
could scarcely require Mr. Jeffrey to keep his countenance in 
reading ‘‘ Betty Joy,” or desire him gravely to criticise the sail- 
ing expedition of blind Harry, (we believe that was the urchin’s 
name,) who went to sea in a washing tub. ‘The prophesy con- 
tained in the Edinburgh Review concerning Lord Byron, was 
certainly unfortunate ; but the work from which the inference 
was drawn, might have discouraged the hopes of less severe cri- 
tics. It was impossible, during so long a career, to avoid the 
commission of many errors : But, though often fastidious, some- 
times causelessly severe, the Edinburgh Review must be allow- 
ed to have been a vigilant guardian of the public taste. 

The Edinburgh Review is not without a rival claimant for the 
throne of criticism. But though the Quarterly Review is a 
strong one, and Mr. Gifford is mighty in battle, we think the 
contest is unequal. The faults of the Edinburgh,—prejudice and 
party spirit,—are committed in a fourfold degree in the Quarter- 
ly Review. Mr. Gifford isa man of high and unquestioned 
talent—but his pages have not that raciness of style, which gives 
such zest to those of his rival. ‘To us, impartial Americans, 
—who act the part of posterity to English authors,—when we 
observe Mr. G.’s pertinacity in defending ministerial measures 
where there is no defence, the rancour with which he treats any 
unhappy dissenter from his creed, the unprovoked and unparal- 
leled malice he bears towards hapless America; we cannot but 
suspect that he “ has sold himself”’—not to the devil—but to the 
powers that be. The pitiful spirit evinced in this Review, when 
speaking of America, is doubtless a disgrace to its pages. ‘The most 
contemptible journalist is held up as an oracle, if he but speak of 
us—the most absurd fabrications are accredited, and the most tri- 
vial facts afford ground for the most palpable misconstructions. 
We should, however, consider that it is the reviewer’s ‘‘ vocation.” 
It is for Mr. G. to consider, whether such apparent prostitution 
of talents and veracity does not tarnish a man’s moral, as well 
as his literary character. We can readily understand why an 
Englishman loves to rail at France, and ridicule Frenchmen : 
he thinks it sounds like John Bull; and there have been many 
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quarrels between the countries to excite and keep alive unplea- 
sant feelings. ‘There is not between them the bond of one lan- 
guage,—the recollection of one origin, of the same ancestors. 
It cannot emphatically be said to them—why strive ye together 
—are ye not brethren? But we cannot so, easily account for 
their dislike of Americans, unless it be upon the old principle, 
that family quarrels are the most violent; and even when made 
up, are seldom forgotten; like the wound of Patrocles, which, 
though it was healed, left a deep and irritating scar —Without 
offering any other explanation of this question, or staying to 
be angry or pathetic upon it, we pass on to notice a pretender, 
whose friends aver—and whose own opinion seems to be— 
that it is a successful rival of the Edinburgh Review. 

We know not how it is in the good city of E:dinburgh—whe- 
ther her citizens are willing to exchange the science, judgment, 
and eloquence of the Edinburgh Review, for personal anec- 
dotes, pugilistic jests, and the fatiguing wanderings of a prosing 
Cameronian—but we do not think that their transatlantic breth- 
ren should be contented with the barter. Where shall we seek 
the acute criticism—the exquisite tact—the depth of thought— 
which so often fill the pages of the Edinburgh Review? Most 
assuredly not, in Blackwood’s Magazine.—This is a spirited and 
pleasing work, which we are glad to see once a month. It con- 
tains some humour, some tolerable criticism, and some liveli- 
ness of description—but seldom rises to excellence. There is 
nothing in its pages that can authorize the presuming pertness, 
with which the editor speaks of Mr. Jeffrey. Its greatest fault, 
however, is its invasion of the, hitherto sacred, privacies of do- 
mestic life. Persons of great or little distinction, are most un- 
ceremoniously exposed to public view, their faults and merits 
discussed, with as much freedom as travellers ransack the apart- 
ments of Pompeii; and the gentleman who welcomes his guest 
at his hospitable board, may, perchance, be rewarded by a 
full-length portrait, in the next number of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. ‘This work has also performed its duty in abusing Ameri- 
ca—though now, that it is reprinted here, it has become, (to use 
an expression of their own,) rather more civilish. 

The New Monthly Magazine is a work containing much in- 
telligence : in a literary point of view, it is very respectable. 
As to its politics, we poor lacerated Yankees cry, hold, enough: 
indeed, we might say with the Scots woman, who is reported to 
have rebuked Claverhouse, “ If ye will swear, swear sense.” It 
is rather hard upon us too,—we subscribe for many of these 
publications ; we are too much in the habit of pinning our faith 
upon their opinions ; we read with patience their constant slurs 
pon our country ; but should we make a wry face, and re- 
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fuse to swallow some lumping assertion—such as Mr. Clay’s 
making razor-strops of Tecumseh’s skin, or assert, in contra- 
diction to the New Monthly, that Mr. Clay is bona fide alive— 
we are called jealous of our character, forsooth,—irritable, &c. 
While treating of this publication, we must say a few words of 
the new style of writing which degrades its pages, as well as those 
of its cotemporaries. ‘That is the fashionable and, it should 
seem, most admired style, in which the greatest nymber of quo- 
tations, “‘ apt and fine,” may be introduced, to lengthen the pe- 
riod in “ linked sweetness”—while the writer evinces his reading 
by this ‘artful aid.” Thus we hear—too often, alas !—of 
“thoughts which do lie too deep for tears,”—a line which has 
been quoted in every sentimental piece of writing that has ap- 
peared during the last three months,—of “heroic virtue, high 
seated in the heart,” &c. Nay, in one of these boasted theatri- 
cal critiques, we counted no less than ten quotations, in one page 
and a half. We often, it is true, meet with sentences “ rich and 
rare,” but so unsuitable to the general style, or subject, that we 
‘wonder how the devil they come there.” There is nothing 
less difficult than this manner of writing : “ ’tis as easy as lying :” 
we could go on as long as our readers would listen, but ‘“some- 
thing too much of this.” Apt quotations, rarely introduced, 
doubtless embellish a style, as jewels, moderately distributed, 
adorn the beauty of a woman : but this Indian taste for finery— 
this style of “shreds and patches”—must be pronounced depraved 
in the extreme. We have met with this ornate style in our own 
country ; and we earnestly caution American writers to guard 
against it: let them aim at neryousness and conciseness; and 
think of the advice of an old critic, who counselled youthful au- 
thors, when they had written any passage which they admired 
as very fine—to scratch it out. That style is the best, in which— 
while purity and propriety of language is found—the chief de- 
corations are the strength and beauty of its thoughts. But gar- 
bled language is not the only fault of this school of writers ; 
they indulge in unbounded exaggeration ; they are animated, 
but it appears like the unnatural exhilaration produced by lau- 
danum, not the healthy vivacity of a vigorous mind. Turning 
aside from nature, they describe feelings that nature does not 
own—and call it knowledge of the human heart. One author 
will carry us above all possibility, till we feel like the poor tor- 
toise who is the eagle’s prey, and, with giddy brains, wonder 
how we shall descend: This is sublimity. Another will weep 
over a mossy stone, or a wild flower ; write almost as many son- 
nets to a daisy, as Sir John Davis composed acrostics on Queen 
Elizabeth ; and the song of a bird will throw him into indiscri- 
bable raptures: This is called simplicity. A third will exhibit 
skeletons, in all their rotting corruption ; will paint minutely the 
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slow, corroding agonies of famine ; or dwell, with fond delay, 
upon the guilty particulars of monstrous love: This is the ter- 
rible. From such an author we turn, with similar feelings, as 
from witnessing a dissection or an execution. The first be- 
wilders us—and, like Baillie Jarvie, when released from our dis- 
agreeable suspension, we are glad to take breath, and adjust our 
wig. The second amuses, while it angers us: but the last pro- 
duces loathing and disgust, in proportion to the power he pos- 
sesses. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review is very sensible, but not al- 
ways amusing. Some acute and excellent criticism has appear- 
ed in it,-and many of its articles are extremely well written. 

The Monthly is dull, and should for ever be discountenanced, 
for its illiberal and harsh treatment of young authors. 

The Eclectic Review evinces considerable talent, and a 
strength and soberness of mind which entitle its writers to re- 
spect. We fear, however, that there is a little narrowness in 
their creed. Their article on the Monastery, while it showed 
much sound judgment, betrayed some illiberality of spirit. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine has something venerable about it, 
and contains some curious antiquarian researches ; but after we 
have noticed that, there is little more to say in its praise. 

The London Magazine, (Baldwin’s,) if the editor would ex- 
punge its tinsel wit and villainous jests, would be a creditable 
publication. [t partakes largely of the faults of Backwood’s 
Magazine, without possessing its redeeming vivacity. We are 
sorry to learn that the disgraceful personalities with which those 
publications abound, have lately led to a still more disgraceful 
termination. 

The Literary Gazette, in its form, is an accidental or intention- * 
al imitation of our Port Folio. Its chief merit, (and it is not a 
little one, in this age,) is the moderate and forbearing tone from 
which it seldom departs. It has fallen off, of late—nor will 
‘* wine and walnuts” revive its credit. We know not how it may 

lease those ‘Cockney gray beards” who. are acquainted with 
its local allusions; but to us, it is of course obscure and unin- 
teresting, while the style is careless, and the language inaccu- 
rate. The editor has lately called in the aid of his Satanic ma- 
jesty ; but we fear that, according to his old habit, the devil— 
though he may make fine promises—will only plunge his em- 
ployer deeper in the quagmire of dullness. 

The Retrospective is highly praiseworthy in its design, and 
it will, we hope, succeed. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the style of this work should be deformed by that taste for 
extreme ornament, which we have noticed. Their article on 
Sidney’s Arcadia, while it evinces a poetic spirit, accurate taste, 
and felicity of expression, is so often betrayed into absurd rant 
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and high-sounding nonsense, as to be not only ridiculous, but 
unintelligible. We read some sentences over repeatedly, and 
thought our intellect most obtuse, that we could comprehend no 
meaning and detect no sense among these choice and sonorous 
words : but after attentive consideration, we arrived at the con- 
clusion that there was no meaning there. Perhaps our readers 
_ may be more successful, and we will offer them a passage which 
fully illustrates our assertion, while it affords a fair specimen of 
the style we have been censuring. 


‘‘ His (Sir Philip Sidney’s) power does not seem so much to lie 
in the intellect as in the heart: not so much inthe conflicting strife 
ef intellectual prowess, or in the gigantic grasp of mental mightiness, 
as in the deep-drawn sighings of the soul—-as in officiating as the 
high priest of its sanctuary—as in exhaling from thence its clouds 
of imprisoned myrrh and frankincense to heaven. The current of 
his emotions flows on in unperturbed and imperturbable serenity, 
undisturbed by troublous eddy or agitated ferment, catching and re- 
flecting all the beauties which expanded nature presents, and re- 
ceiving splendour and brightness from the silvery gleams which his 
fancy sheds upon it in its course.” 


In another article, on the progress of literature, the Reviewer 
thus speaks of Coleridge : 


‘¢ His holy and most sweet tale of Christabel, with its rich en- 
chantments and richer humanities—the depths, the sublimities, and 
the pensive sweetnesses of his tragedies—the heart-dilating senti- 
ments scattered through his ‘ Friend’—and the stately imagery which 
breaks upon us at every turn of the golden paths of his metaphysical 
labyrinths. And if he has a power within him mightier than that 
which even these glorious creations indicate, shall he be censured 
because he has deviated from the ordinary course of the age, in its 
developement ; and, instead of committing his imaginative wisdom 
to the press, has delivered it from his living lips !”’ 


Mr. Coleridge might well exclaim, “protect me from my 
friends—from my enemies I can protect myself.” Was there no 
other poem that the Reviewer could eulogize, but the unfortu- 
nate Christabel? In the same article, he says of Barry Corn- 
wall— 

‘* He sweetly illustrates that holiest of human emotions, which, 
while it will entwine itself with the frailest twig, or dally with the 
most evanescent shadow of creation, wasting its excess of kindliness 
on all around it, is yet able to ‘look on tempests, and be never sha- 
ken.’ Love is gently omnipotent in his poems ; accident, and death 
itself, are but passing clouds, which scarcely vex, and which cannot 
harm it.”’ 

There is no speculation in these sounding and numerous words. 
How much better is their character of Crabbe’s works, where 
they speak like men of this world. 
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Arr. X. Rosalie, a Tale ; by Paumrra Jonnson. New-York. 
G. Long. 1821. pp. 36. 


‘'Tuey,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘that desire to excel in too many 
‘matters, out of levity and vainglory, are ever envious ; it being 
‘impossible but many, in some of those things, should surpass 
‘them.’ ‘That we excel in “‘ many matters,” we have long insist- 
ed, and finally established; but our claims to poetical genius 
have been mostly either doubted or denied.—The galling con- 
sciousness that poetry is the ‘‘ complete varnish” of mental refine- 
ment,—that its cultivation evinces the excellence of our taste, 
and its production the ripeness of our talents,—all these teach us 
to deny with earnestness and anger, the imputation of being an 
unpoetical nation. 

That we have no poem of standard excellence, written in this 
country, we may admit—and still claim very fair pretensions to 
poetical taste and genius. When we speak of standard excellence, 
we mean such a poem as at once causes national pride to claim, 
and yields pleasure and interest in the perusal; from which splen- 
did passages may be selected, glowing with pure and original 
thought ;—not the poetry of reading, and of other poets, but poe- 
try of that unequivocal cast, which bears the hardy features of 
genius, and enables every reader, by the simple and natural in- 
struction of feeling, to say—the author of that book is a poet. 
In making this unreserved admission, we take from our assail- 
ants all foothold for argument, inasmuch as we have been attacked 
for the poetry that has been published in this country: ill nature 
having confined the scale of our powers to the little we have pro- 
duced, without examining why we have not done better, or 
whether we are denied the power toimprove. We are aware that 
all arguments that may be offered, accounting for our poetical 
deficiencies upon the score of our want of that refinement which 
belongs to older countries, will be met with the old and well es- 
tablished maxim—that a true poet derives his high claims, not 
from accidental circumstances, or refined education, but fresh 
and pure from the hand of nature alone. Old maxims should 
be received and examined with great respect, because, what 
has been frequently repeated for a long period, must have been 
cautiously investigated, by the sifting co-operation of truth and 
time; but we admit the old maxim, and only rely upon another 
view of our situation, not inconsistent with its existence. 

Poetry has been in all countries produced by leisure, retire- 
ment, and a settled state of society. Leisure induced reflection, 
retirement gave thought a regulated and refined direction, and 
a settled state of society produced peculiar wants, demanding aud 
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encouraging intellectual amusements, to replace the anxiety of 
danger, or the ferocity of aggression. 

In former times, agriculture and war were the chief employ- 
ments of mankind: “ the pomp and circumstance” of glorious 
contest, as then carried on, elevated the mind to high thoughts, 
and the domestic and natural charms of rural life, presented 
those sweet reflections to which refinement can add nothing, save 
iacreased skill to impartthem. Learning next followed, and a very 
awkward appearance she made: her captives had not yet learn- 
ed to trip lightly in her gyves, and the genius of the poet halted 
in pedantry. ‘Time and taste, placed learning in its proper pro- 
vince, showing how it improved poetry, as a fine road does a 
rich country—creating nothing, but facilitating all. 

Commerce with its changes and chances, next gave “a deep 
immedicable wound” to poetry: trade in all her subdivided re- 
quisitions, called away many a fine poet to wealth and comfort, 
instead of condemning him to fame and hunger. Law flourished, 
science and certainties all bore commercial relations ; and neg- 
lected poetry found mankind too busy to notice her many merits 
and sweet delights. Still, learning received encouragement, but 
it was mercantile encouragement ; every exertion of the human 
mind was encountered on the threshold of experiment, with a 
commercial “cui bono £”’ Such was the state of poetry and learn- 
ing in England, towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

Amidst this melancholy prospect for learning and poetry, 
there still survived a redeeming power in England, arising from 
the nature of rank and property, which continued in families— 
and left certain classes independent of commerce. By their 
members, literature was either directly aided from individual 
application—by the means they afforded to their children—or the 
patronage they extended to authors. Commerce raised the va- 
lue of real possessions, and by simply seeking the gains of trade, 
conferred an undesigned benefit on poetry and learning. 

Perhaps the nature of ranks in England may have no small 
influence in the maintaining and promotion of poetry. Itisa 
natural feeling of human nature to respect and look up to those 
who are placed above us, either by worldly state or natural ta- 
lents :—to recommend ourselves to them by our best exertions, 
incited by the hope of gain, or the desire of distinction, is no 
novel course to those who reflect on human wants, or the means 
we exert to supply them. Excellent poetry can only be found 
where patronage, of some kind or other, is extended to its aid, 
And whether such patronage flow from public or private munifi- 
cence, the effect is the same, though varying in degree. 

If this reasoning is correct, let it be applied to the past and 
present state of our own country. Have we distinct classes, to 
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encourage or support an exclusive application to poetry, or even 
general literature ? Have we colleges with appendant institutions, 
by whose means indigent talent may be fostered, and when ma- 
tured by learning, rewarded with profit, and so expanded into 
utility and fame ? ; 

We have an immense commerce—the spirit of traffic pervades 
every thing on the face of our continent, and education is en- 
couraged because good order and prosperity in trade call for it, 
as a necessary incident: Literature has a share of our attention, 
because by it, relaxations from the cares of commerce are plea- 
santly filled up. Industry, coupled with a profitable object, is 
the distinguishing characteristic of our people. In Holland it is 
fashionable to be a man of business—with us, every thing that 
looks like idleness, is promptly rewarded either with angry re- 
proach, or unconcealed contempt. This is right, and it has a 
very salutary effect; but, like many good principles, it carries 
us too far. No distinction is taken between positive inexer- 
tion, and that kind of application, whose result is not ready 
at hand, or whose ultimate advantage is not open to the 
powers of arithmetic. A wealthy merchant who trades in 
banks or lands, ships or stocks, begins the education of his 
son right early, with a view to make him a lawyer, a physician, 
or a clergyman: he enters him at college, when a school-madam 
has scarcely resigned her lawful authority over him, and, after 
struggling a few years through languages and sciences, his edu- 
cation is completed with his “‘ commencement speech,” and he 
betakes himself “‘ scarce half made up” to a learned avocation, 
with scholarship nearly sufficient to entitle him to admission into 
a European college. If, after a young man has shaken himself 
free from his professor’s bonds, a love of learning leads him to 
a further cultivation of letters, his friends are alarmed, and 
a variety of gloomy opinions are given on his case—that he is 
losing his time—that he should begin professional studies—that 
his learning, when commercially summed up, will fully meet 
the drafts of either law, physic, or divinity——-and what has he to 
do with languages and sciences, when he has left college? All 
this may be worldly wisdom——but it is very unreasonable to seek 
and expect grain, where the green blade has been cropped 
close. Why should we look for profound learning when its 
pursuit is prevented? and why should we hope for poetical 
excellence, when the leisure by which it is cultivated and pro- 
duced, is denied—by branding its votary as an idler, because 
he is guilty of devoting himself to one species of labour, in pre- 
ference to another? It is a great mistake to suppose that poe- 
tic talent, even in natural poets, does not require studious culti- 
vation. Pope thought differently. How great is the inequality 
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between the early, and matured productions of the best poets! 
In this view, there is nothing humiliating in a confession of the 
puny state of our poetical efforts :—we are not eminent in learn- 
ing, nor excellent in poetry ; neither do we make chronometers, 
fine watches, lace, and a thousand other things, which older coun- 
tries produce: but we possess the means of their production, should 
the demands and institutions of society require and support them. 

If the number and excellence of British poets declined from 
the ardent pursuit of trade, though cherished in academic bowers 
guarded by entailed possessions, and courted to exertion by the 
smiles of rank and the hopes of preferment and profit; surely 
we have no reason to hope for poetical reputation, when press- 
ed down by a like cause, and unsustained by like institutions. 
Why should the same debilitating principle, which smote the 
poetry of England in full grown vigour with feebleness, strike 
health and excellence into the poetic aspirations of a new coun- 
try: 

The little book before us is the effort of an American lady, and 
as such claims our attention, while its poetic merit challenges 
our respect. Every man of sense and sentiment, must view with 
hearty satisfaction the literary improvement of the females of his 
country. It gives the most unequivocal testimony of the refine- 
ment of society ; because the exercise of female attainment is al- 
ways domestic and social. The wisdom, wit, or imagination of 
man may be of unrivalled excellence and the domestic circle 
still share but little of their influence, in pleasure or improvement, 
—professional duties, abstraction, or an unamiable cast of tem- 
per, may obscure his qualities ; but the business of woman is do- 
mestic duty ; therefore the place of weary relaxation to men is 
the scene of enlivened exertion to females, and in proportion as 
the minds of women are neglected or improved, the society which 
they give tone to, must be rude or polished. 

-The diction, thought, and versification, display refined taste, 
carefully improved by education: and though the poem, taken 
generally, wants that interest which might be produced from a 
better story, and incidents more skilfully enlarged or disposed ; 
yet as it stands, perhaps the proportionable interest it creates by 
the force of poetic talent alone, is more a matter of credit to 
the lady, than if we were surprised into applause by the novelty 
of the tale, or the unexpectedness and ingenuity of the incidents. 
The following description of a storm at Hell-gate, is natural, 
flowing, and forcible. 


‘Where Hell-gate boils with awful roar, 
And spray bedews the reckless shore, 
And to the left, with wondrous sweep, 
High forming o’er a rocky steep, 
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The water like a sheet of snow 

Descends into a gulf below. 

Alone, the vivid lightning’s power, 

Midst darkness of a midnight hour, 

The scene displays ; no kindlier ray, 

To light him on his dreary way. 

And long he strives his bark to keep 

From eddying waves, where chasms deep 

Warn the lorn heart that death is near, 

And yawn a frightful sepulchre ! 

The forked lightning darts around, 

Amidst the pealing thunder’s sound. 

The description of the < appearance of morning, as viewed from 

the seashore, has considerable merit; and the Periphrasis for a 
ship, in the closing lines, is novel, poetical and elegant. 


Gay beam’d the morn—a brighter sun 
9 Ne’er shone upon a fairer Jand. 
Refreshed from slumber, rose Fitz-Erne, 
And musing sought the sea-beat strand ; 
3efore him lay the blue expanse 
Of water spread, the rippling bay 
With softest murmur courts his glance ; 
Where many a bark, with streamer gay, 
And Ocean’s loftier burthen, glide 
Along its dark and hastening tide.’ 

This poem, when rightly considered, affords us no small 
cause for gratulation,—more indeed for what it indicates, than 
what itis. It proves that well-directed education of the most 
valued kind, is doing its good work among us,—it shows that 
there is a species of female improvement springing up, that de- 
pends, not upon charming the eye, or delighting the ear,—whose 
exertions are not cut up by the roots, from added years, a lame 
foot, an ailing finger or a heavy cold; but whose influence and 
advantage are co-extensive with life itself, and when accident or 
age sweep away all but the faded recollections of other accom- 
plishments, they add force and value to lettered cultivation. _ It 
isa national object of deep and general interest, that the education 
of the female sex should be carefully i improv ed, and their talents 


_diligently encouraged. The manners of women have a most de- 


cisive influence on society, by moulding the minds of the young, 
restraining and polishing the adult, and ministering, with “ angel 
grace,’ comfort and consolation to age. Surely those duties 
must be performed, with an effect proportioned to the intellectual 
improvement of the agent. Narrow must be the intelligence, and 
unenviable the sentiment of that sceptic who hesitates, on the na- 
tional necessity of female education. 
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Arr. XI. Fanny. Second Edition. New-York. Wiley and 
Halsted. 1821. pp. 68. 


Wuo has not read Fanny ?—both the first and the second 
editions of it—that delightful bagatelle, which some unknown but 
lighly favoured protege of the Muses has brought out, to turn 
care into mirth, gravity into light-heartedness, ennui into self- 
complacency, and pride, pedantry, affectation, extravagance, 
folly, and ‘ the first society’—into fun. 

We are not without apprehension that the notice we take of it, 
will be deemed by some, a matter of supererogation ; inasmuch 
as its popularity has already anticipated all the encomiums, 
which, in our stern and censorial character, it could be supposed 
we should be at liberty to pass, on the frolic fancies of this son 
of Apollo. We shall not, however, suffer any fears on this point 
to overcome the consciousness of what belongs to our “ high 
calling ;”’ nor permit, by our silence, an inference to be drawn, 
tuat we do not think some additional importance will be attach- 
ed to a book, from its receiving at our hands, “‘ recorded honours.” 

Brief as it is, we met with some embarrassments in its peru- 
sal, which we shall notify to our readers. Our earliest and vir- 
gin copy of the second edition,—without a cover on, and before 
it was half read—strayed somehow insensibly away from our cri- 
tical fingers, into the fair and favourite hand of youth, taste, in- 
telligence and beauty. We forthwith ordered another copy, 
which was captured in our library, almost as soon as it reached 
there, by a fine, good-hearted country seavan, who said, as he 
coolly rolled it up and consigned it to his pocket, that he had 
fallen in love with Fanny, from the “ expectations,” which beam- 
ed upon her in the first edition; and he was anxious to know 
what effect her ‘ misfortunes,” set forth in the second, would have 
upon his passion. Another copy was then procured, but before 
we had an opportunity to cut the leaves, a literary friend who 
was on the point of sailing for England, called to bid us “ good 
by,” and saying he had no time to go to the publishers, craved 
leave to take it, to amuse the passengers on the voyage ; adding, 
that on his arrival in London, he would despatch it to Lord By- 
ron, at Venice, just to let him know that we could give out the 
poetic fling on this side of the water, in as fine and careless a 
style as the wits “ Vother side the ferry,”—and with better morals, 
than are displayed in his Beppo and Don Juan. 

The Fanny, of the first edition was furnished by the appro- 
priating sagacity and the sensitive fears of the day, with sundry 
‘local habitions,” and a variety of “names.” She was de- 


cidedly recognised one evening, at a very famous tea party, un- 
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der circumstances which left do doubt of her identity :—she was 
also reported to us, by one of the philosophicals, to have been at 
that very time, listening to Griscom’s evening lecture on Astrono- 
my—while we ourselves fancied, that it was no less a personage 
than this self-same expectant heiress, whom at that identical mo- 
ment we were watching, as she threaded the mazes of a cotillion, 
at one of the City Hotel Publics. Fanny’s father too by the 
same sort of appropriating legerdemain became, like Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s Cerberus, “three gentlemen at once.” He was obser- 
ved throwing an intent and business-like glance at ‘ Lang’s Bul- 
letin,” which a fresh arrival had loaded with news ; and yet it 
was insisted by one, that he was sitting at that very time, with a 
board of Insurance directors; and by another, that he had but 
then passed him, at the court end of Wall-street, ‘ doffing his 
beaver to Mr. Gelston, the collector.’ 

The second edition puts an end to all these shrewd conjec- 
tures, and leaves Fanny—with an indifierent shawl on—to music 
and a ‘tear;’ and her father—after being visited by ‘ the nota- 
ry,’ and taking ‘a shilling’s worth of Jupiter, through the show- 
man’s telescope,’—to Scudder and to Poetry. It is not surprising 
that a mere fancy-sketch, which, in its general lineaments, in its 
colouring, and its keeping, is so true to the collective features 
and characteristic expression of a large class, who are strug- 
gling for the reputation of having been admitted into the den of 
that mystical and equivocal “ lion”—the first society, should 
have put curiosity on the alert, in search of a real original, and 
secured to conjecture the certainty of being mistaken. 

The father was— 

‘A decent kind of person; one whose head 

Was not of brains particularly full ;’ 
Who had made and saved money in Chatham-strcet—moved to 
‘ Hanover-square’—gained consequence and self-importance—be- 
came bank and insurance director, philanthropist and politician— 
employed all sorts of masters to teach F anny all sorts of accom- 
plishments—made presents of ‘bivalve moluscas’ to Dr, Mitch- 
ell—purchased a mansion in Broadway, to clear his “ household 
coat” from stain—set up a splendid equipage—gave magnificent 
parties—had the brokers for his friends, and—‘ stopp’d pay- 
ment.’ 


‘ For two whole days they were the common talk ; 
The party, and the failure, and all that, 
The theme of loungers in their morning w ‘alk, 
Porter-house reasoning, and tea- table chat. 
The third, some newer wonder came to blot them, 
And on the fourth, the “* meddling world” forgot them. 


Anxious, however, something to discover, 
I pass’d their house—the shutters were all clos’d; 
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The song of knocker and of bell was over ; 
Upon the steps two chimney-sweeps repos’d ; 

And on the door my dazzl’d eye-beam met 

These cabalistic words—* this house to let.” 


They live now, like chameleons, upon air, 
And hope, and such cold unsubstantial dishes ; 
That they remov’d, is clear, but when or where 
None knew. The curious reader, if he wishes, 
May ask them, but in vain. Where grandeur dwells 
‘The marble dome the popular rumour tells ; 


But of the dwellings of the proud and poor, 
From their own hips the world will never know, 
When better days are gone—it is secure 
Beyond all other mysteries here below, 
Except perhaps, a maiden lady’s age, 
When past the noon-day of life’s pilgrimage. 


Fanny ! twas with her name my song began ; 
*T is proper and polite her name should end it; 
If in my story of her woes, or plan 
Or moral can be trac’d, ’twas not intended ; 
And if I’ve wrong’d her, I can only tell her 
I’m sorry for it—so is my bookseller.’ 

Fanny, whether real or unreal, is quite indulgent to our poet’s 
taste for episode, and permits him to ramble almost at will over 
our bustling city of Gotham, in pursuit of such flying vanities 
as may be shot at consistently with good nature. With one or 
two exceptions, he has used the license with discretion, and has 
for the present left the tribe of graver phantoms undisturbed by 
the touch of his satirical wand. We shall leave them too, and 
conclude this article with the author’s beautiful apostrophe to 
Weehawken—a picture that exhibits powers of description, an 
ease and sweetness of versification, and a poetic sensibility, which, 
if spread over a larger work, and applied to subjects less fleeting 
than the local and evanescent follies of the day, would secure to 
their possessor that enviable reputation of taste and genius, which 
receives its stamp in the temple of the muses. 

‘Weehawken! In thy mountain scenery yet, 
All we adore of nature in her wild 
And froiic hour of infancy, is met ; 
And never has a summer’s morning smil’d 


Upon a lovelier scene, than when the full eye 
Of the enthusiast revels on—when high, 


Amid thy forest solitudes, he climbs 
O’er crags, that proudly tower above the deep, 
And knows that sense of danger, which sublimes 
The breathless moment—when his daring step 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of the wave with startled ear, 


Like the death-music of his coming doom, 
And clings to the green turf with desperate force, 
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As the heart clings to life ; and when resume 
The currents in his veins their wonted course, ° 
There lingers a deep feeling—like the moan 

Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone. 


In such an hour he turns, and on his view, 
Ocean, and earth, and heaven, burst before him ; 
Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear blue 
Of Summer’s sky, in beauty bending o’er him— 
The city bright below ; and far away, 
Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic bay. 


Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battlement, 
And banners floating in the sunny air ; 
And white sails o’er the calm blue waters bent, 
Green isle, and circling shore, are blended there, 
In wild reality. When life is old, 
And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 


Its memory of this; nor lives there one 
Whose infant breath was drawn, or boyhood’s days 
Of happiness, were pass’d beneath that sun, 
That in his manhood’s prime can calmly gaze 
Upon that bay, or on that mountain stand, 
Nor feel the prouder of his native land.’ 








SELECT. 


Art. I. Base du Systéme Métrique Décimal, ou Mesure de l’Arc du Mé- 
ridian entre les parallales de Dunkerque and Barcelone.  Exé- 
cutée par MM. Mechain et Delambre. Tome Premier. Paris. 
Ato. 1806. 

[Edinburgh Review—Jan. 1807.] 


Ir is remarkable that some of the clearest of our ideas are in- 
capable of being accurately expressed by means of language, 
or of any arbitrary sy mbols whatsoever. This happens with re- 
spect to certain ideas of quantity, while with respect to others, 
not more clear or definite, the contrary takes place. Of the 
magnitude of a line, for instance, no precise notion can be con- 
veyed in words from one man to another, except by comparing 
it with a line already known to them both; ; and if such a stand- 
ard of comparison is wanting, the ordinary means of information 
fail entirely, and there is no resource but in the actual exhibition 
of the line itself. It is quite otherwise again, where either the 
ratio or the angular position of magnitudes are concerned : these 
can be fully explained by verbal communication, and never re- 
quire the production of the objects themselves. We know what 
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a Greek geometer meant by a right angle, or by an angle of one 
degree, just as well as if we had before our eyes a circle divided 
by some artist of Athens or Alexandria. We understand, too, 
what he means when he speaks of the ratio of two to one, or of the 
ratio of the diagonal of a square to its side; but if he specifies 
some individual length, of a foot, for example, a spithame, or a 
stadium, we comprehend nothing of the matter, unless he has 
made a reference to some common standard, that is, to some 
magnitude which remains the same now as when he wrote. 

So also when Eratasthenes tells us that the distance between 
Alexandria and Syene subtends, at the earth’s centre, an angle, 
which is the fiftieth part of four right angles, we are at no loss 
to comprehend what is meant; but when he : says that the distance 
between the two places is 5000 stadia, we receive no accurate 
information; and much critical discussion has been required to 
extract even avery uncertain meaning from his words. 

The first attempt at fixing such a standard of measure as should 
be accurate, and universal, both as to place and time, is due to 
the inventive genius of the celebrated Huygens. That philoso- 
pher demonstrated that the times of v ibrations of pendulums de- 
pend on their length only ; and, whatever be their structure, that 
a certain point may be found, which in pendulums that vibrate 
in the same time, is constantly at the same distance from the 
centre of suspension. Hence he conceived that the pendulum 
might afford a standard, or unit, for measures of length ; and 


though a correction would be necessary, because the intensity of 


gravitation was not the same in all latitudes, he believed that sci- 
ence furnished the means of determining this correction with 
sufficient accuracy. Picard laid hold of the same notion, and 
Cassini, in his book de la Grandeur de la Terre, proposed another 
unit, taken also from Nature, though not so easily obtained, viz. 
the six thousandth part of a minute of a degree of a great circle 
of the earth. A similar idea had even earlier occured to Mou- 


ton. No attempt, however, was made to raise, upon any of 


these standards, a regular system of measures, adapted either to 
the purposes of science or of ordina ry life. Among the measures 
and weights that actually prev ailed throughout Europe, the ut- 
most confusion and perplexity continued to take place. In each 
sort of measure units of different magnitudes were admitted. 
These were inaccurately divided, and variously reckoned, to the 
disgrace of the economical arrangements of every country where 
they were found. The inconveniences which arose from thence, 
were generally felt and complained of. Remedies were every 
where proposed, but no serious attempt was made to apply them. 
France was, in these respects, in the same condition with other 
nations, A system, however, that had nothing to support it but 
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the authority of the past time, and the inactivity of the present, 
was not likely to maintain itself long against the spirit of reform 
which became so general in that country at the commencement 
of the Revolution. This system, too, beside the other objections 
to it, had the misfortune to appear connected with all the abomi- 
nations of the feudal times. ‘The abolition of it, therefore, was 
resolved on ; and it would have been happy for France and for 
Europe, if every thing which was then destroyed had been re- 
placed by as solid and useful a structure as that which we are 
going to describe. In the reformation proposed, two principal 
objects were kept in view. ‘The first was the establishment of a 
natural standard for the measures of linear extension, and of 
course for the measures of all other quantities. The second was, 
to render the computation of those measures subject to the same 
arithmetical system that is used in other calculations. For this 
purpose, the unit of measure was to be divided decimally, and to 
be multiplied decimally, in order to constitute the other measures 
which it might be necessary to employ. No fractions but deci- 
mal were to be used in expressing quantities of any sort; and the 
great improvement of having but one arithmetical scale for rec- 
koning integers and fractions of every kind, was in this way to be 
introduced ;—an improvement so obvious, and, withal, so little 
difficuit, that it is matter of surprise that it should not have been 
attempted till near a thousand years after decimal arithmetic it- 
self was first introduced into Europe. 
The fixing a natural and universal standard of measure, and 
the abolition of the present diversity of weights and measures, 
was an object that very early drew the attention of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. It was proposed in that assembly by M. de 
Talleyrand, and decreed accordingly, that the King heal be 
entreated to write to his Britannic Majesty, to engage the Parlia- 
ment of England to concur with the National Assembly in fixing 
a natural unit of weights and measures ; that, under the auspices 
of the two nations, an equal number of Commissioners from the 
Academy of Sciences and the Royal Society of London, might 
unite in order to determine the length of the pendulum in the la- 
titude of 45°, or in any other latitude that might be thought pre- 
ferable, and to deduce from thence an invariable standard of mea- 
-sures and of weights. ‘This decree passed in August, 1790. 
The Academy named a Commission composed of Borda, La- 
grange, Laplace, Monge, and Condorcet; and their report is 
printed i in the memoirs of the Academy for 1788. Three diffe- 
rent units fell under the consideration “of these philosophers ; 
to wit, the length of the pendulum, the quadrant of the meri- 
dian, and the quadrant of the equator. If the first of these was 
to be adopted, the commissioners were of opinion, that the pen- 
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dulum vibrating seconds in the parallel of 45° deserved the pre- 
ference, because it is the arithmetical mean between the ike 
pendulums in all other latitudes. They observed, however, that 
the pendulum involves one element which is heterogeneous, to 
wit, time ; and another which is arbitrary, to wit, the division 
of the day into 86,400 seconds. It seemed to them better that 
the unit of length should not depend on a quantity, of a kind dif- 
ferent from itself, nor on any thing that was arbitrarily as- 
sumed. 

The commissioners, therefore, were brought to deliberate be- 
tween the quadrant of the equator, and the quadrant of the me- 
ridian ; and they were determined to fix on the latter, because it 
is most accessible, and because it can be ascertained with most 
precision. ‘The quadrant of the meridian then was to be taken as 
the real unit; and the ten-millionth part of it, being thought of 
a convenient length, was to be taken, in practice, for the unit of 
linear extension. At the same time, the ordinary division of the 
circle into 360° was to be abandoned, and the decimal division 
introduced ; the fourth part of the circumference being divided, 
not into 90, but into 100 equal parts ; these parts into ten, and so 
on. With regard to the above determination, we must be per- 
mitted to remark, that the reasons for rejecting the pendulum are 
by no means completely satisfactory. ‘The consideration, that 
time is a heterogeneous element, is too abstract and metaphysical 
to influence one’s choice in a matter that is merely practical. 
The arbitrary element introduced by the division of the day into 
seconds, is perhaps an objection of more weight, were it not ba- 
lanced by an equal objection in the case of the standard which 
has been actually adopted. ‘That standard, in effect, is not the 
quadrant of the meridian, but the ten-millionth part of that quad- 
rant; and ten million is, without doubt, a number just as arbi- 
trary, and as far from being suggested by any natural appear- 
ance, as 86,400, the number of seconds into which the day is di- 
vided. It is impossible, indeed, whatever standard be adopted, 
to proceed without the use of some arbitrary division that must 
be determined by our conveniency, and not at all by the nature 
of the thing itself. Whether we take the quadrant of the meri- 
dian or the radius of the globe, as Cassini long ago proposed, 
for the unit with which all measures are to be compared, the por- 
tion of that standard which we can convert into a rod of brass or 
platina, to be preserved in our museums, or to be employed in 
actual mensuration, must be a matter of arbitrary determination. 
The real unit or standard that is used in practice must always 
involve in it a similar assumption; and its doing so can never 
afford a good reason for rejecting one standard and preferring 
another. 


Von. I. 51 
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It may be turther alleged against the choice of the French com- 
missioners, that there is in the unit which they have fixed on, 
something that is even worse than an arbitrary element—one 
which is hypothetical, and accompanied with some degree of un- 
certainty. The quadrant of the meridian itself is not the imme- 
diate object of mensuration, at least in its whole length. That 
length is concluded from the mensuration of a part, on the sup- 
position that the meridian is an ellipsis, and that the ratio of its 
axes to one another is known. It is supposed, too, that the me- 
ridians are similar and equal curves ; so that in whatever place 
of the world an arch of the meridian is measured, the quadrant 
deduced from it will be of the same magnitude. It is well known 
that these suppositions are not rigorously true, and, what is most 
material of all, that a very large arch, or several different arches 
of the meridian, must be measured before the length of the whole 
can be determined with tolerable exactness. In all these re- 
spects, the pendulum, in the latitude of 45°, seems to us to have 
the decided preference above all others. The determination of 
it involves no theory—at least none about the conclusions of 
which the slightest doubt is entertained : it is at all times easily 
examined; and nature constantly holds out the prototype with 
which our standard may be compared, and from which, if lost, the 
knowledge of it may easily be recovered. 

For these reasons, notwithstanding our profound respect for 
the genius and talents of the five academicians above named, we 
acknowledge that we are unable to acquiesce in the arguments by 
which they appear to have been determined. 

But however this be, it cannot be questioned that after the 
French academicians had laid down their plan, their method of 
carrying it into execution was most expeditious and accurate. 

Six different commissions for carrying all the parts of the plan 
into execution, that is, for ascertaining the unit of weight, the 
length of the pendulum, &c. &c. were appointed ; and the prin- 
cipal part, to wit, the measurement of the arch just mentioned, 
was committed to Mechain and Delambre, who began their ope- 
rations in summer, 1792. The instruments which these mathe- 
maticians were to employ, both in their astronomical and geode- 
tical observations, were the repeating circles of Borda. Four 
new instruments of that kind, and of somewhat larger dimen- 
sions, were executed by Lenoir, a very skilful artist, and put in- 
to the hands of Mechain and Delambre. 

Two bases were measured, one at Melun, by Delambre, of 
6075.9 toises, another at Perpignan, by Mechain, of 6006.248 
toises. It appears from Delambre’s account, that when the se- 
cond of these bases was inferred from the first, it was found only 
about ten or eleven inches shorter than it turned out to be by ac- 
tual measurement. When it is considered that the distance be- 
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iween them is about 360330 toises, or something more than 436 
English miles, it will be admitted that this coincidence is a proof 
of extreme accuracy. 

The observations, when finished, were laid before a commis- 
sion formed of members of the National Institute, and a great 
number of learned and scientific men from Germany, Denmark, 
Holland, Italy, &c. who had accepted the invitation given them 
to assist in the solution of this great problem. The manner of 
proceeding before this commission was such as to give the ut- 
most degree of authenticity and correctness to all the parts of the 
work. ‘The three angles of every triangle were separately exa- 
mined ; and after comparing the different observations of each 
angle, with all the circumstances entered into the original note- 
books and registers, and attending to all the explanations furnish- 
ed by the two observers themselves, the commissioners drew up 
the table of triangles, such as it is given at the end of this volume, 
and such as was to be used in all the subsequent calculations. 
These calculations were all separately carried on by four different 
persons—T'ralles, Van Swinden, Legendre, and Delambre himself. 
Each gave in his own calculations; and their differences, if there 
were any, being again examined, the result was finally agreed on. 
The observations for the azimuth were subjected to the like ex- 
amination ; and, from all these combined, the length of the arch 
of the meridian was inferred. The observations for the latitude 
made at Dunkirk, Paris, Evaux, Carcasonne, and Montjouy, 
were also produced : so that the celestial arch became known. 
The comparison of the two gave, for the compression of the 
earth, 343; for the quadrant of the meridian, 5130740 toises ; and, 
consequently, for the metre, 443.295986 lines. 

During this interval, Mechain and Delambre had each fixed 
the latitude of his observatory by no less than 1800 observations, 
in order to determine from thence the latitude of the Pantheon, 
which was a little to the westward of the meridian, and the vertex 
of four of the triangles. ‘These observations agreed with one 
another to the sixth part of a second. 

The special commission for determining the length of the me- 
tre, consisted, at this time, of Van Swinden, Tralles, Laplace, 
Legendre, Siscar, Mechain, and Delambre. Their report, drawn 
up by Van Swinden, is dated in 1799. 

In the course of their survey, the French astronomers deter- 
mined the latitudes of five different points of the meridional arch 
with great exactness, viz. Dunkirk, 51° 2’ 10"; Paris, at the 
Pantheon, 48° 50’ 49"2; Steeple of Evaux, 46° 10°42"; Tower 
of St. Vincent, at Carcasonne, 43° 12’ 54"; Tower of Montjouy, 
at Barcelona, 41° 21' 45". The amplitudes of the arches thus 
found, being compared with the terrestrial measurements, led to 
some results that were unexpected, and that are certainly highly 
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deserving of attention. It appears that the length of the degree 
of the meridian, though 1 it decrease constantly on going from the 
north to the south, as it ought to do, does in fact decrease very 
irregularly. ‘Towards the northern extremity of the arch, the 
decrease is slow, and at the rate of not more than four toises in 
the degrees that lie between Dunkirk and Evaux. From Evaux 
to Carcasonne, the degrees diminish rapidly, at the rate of 30 
or 31 toises ; and from Carcasonne to Barcelona, the diminution 
becomes again much slower, and is about 14 toises to a degree. 

This irregularity in the difierences of degrees, does not arise 
from a cause that is apparent on the surface. It very much re- 
sembles that which was experienced by Colonel Mudge as he 
went northward from the coast of the channel, when he found 
that the degrees, instead of increasing, came to diminish about 
the middle of the arch. In both cases, we may suspect the ef- 
fect to have arisen, partly from the vicinity of the sea, partly 
perhaps from inequalities of density under the surface, or other 
irregularities in the superficial part of the globe. From what- 
ever causes they arise, the repetition of operations, such as those 
we are now treating of, is what alone can be expected to throw 
new light upon the subject. Additional experiments on the at- 
traction of mountains would probably tend to the same object, 
and might lead to other valuable conclusions. 

We cannot finish our account of these scientific operations, 
without expressing our wishes that the uniformity of measures and 
of weights were introduced into our own, and into every other 
civilized country. The difficulty is not so great as we are apt 
to think, when we consider the matter at a distance ; and to ef- 
fect it requires, in reality, nothing but for the legislature to say, 
it shall be done. As to the standard to be adopted, though we 
think the pendulum would have afforded the most convenient ; 
yet when one has been actually fixed on and determined, that 
circumstance must greatly outweigh every other consideration. 
The system adopted by the French, if not absolutely the best, 
is SO very near it, that the difference i is of no account, In one 
point it is very unexceptionable ; it involves nothing that savours 
of the peculiarities of any country ; insomuch, as the commis- 
sioners observe, that if all the history which we have been con- 
sidering were forgotten, and the results of the operations only 
preserved, it would be impossible to tell with what nation this 
system had originated. ‘The wisest measure, therefore, for the 
other nations of Europe, is certainly to adopt the metrical system 
of the French, with the exception perhaps of the division of the 
circle, where the number 600, as mentioned above, might be 
conv eniently substituted for 400. It would not be necessary to 
adopt their names, which might not assort very well with the 
ss that compose the languages of other nations. But the 
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metre, by whatever name it may be called, ought to be adopted 
as the unit of length, and all the other measures of linear ex- 
tension derived from it by decimal multiplication and division. 
It is true, that this cannot be done, especially in our own case, 
without a certain sacrifice of national vanity; and the times do 
not give much encouragement to hope that such a sacrifice will 
be made. The calamities which the power and ambition of the 
French government have brought on Europe, induce us to look 
with jealousy and suspicion on their most innocent and laudable 
exertions. We ought not, however, to yield to such prejudices, 
where good sense and argument are so obviously against them. 
In a matter that concerns the arts and sciences only, the maxim 
may be safely admitted, Fas est et ab hoste docert. 


* 





Art. If. An Account of Experiments for Determining the Length of 
the Pendulum Vibrating Seconds in the Latitude of London. By 


Captain Henry Kater, F. R.S. From the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. London, 1818. 


[ Review—Sept. 1818. ] 

Tue end of the last century, and the beginning of the present, 
have been distinguished by a series of Geographical and Astrono- 
mical measurements, more accurate and extensive than any yet 
recorded in the history of science. A proposal made by Cassini 
in 1783, for connecting the Observatories of Paris and Green- 
wich by a series of triangles, and for ascertaining the relative 
position of these two great centres of Astronomical knowledge 
by actual measurement, gave a beginning to the new operations. 
The junction of the two Observatories was executed with great 
skill and accuracy by the geometers of England and France; 
the new resources displayed, and the improvements introduced, 
will cause this survey to be remembered as an era in the practical 
application of Mathematical science. 

The want of system in the Weights and Measures of every 
country ; the perplexity which that occasions; the ambiguous 
language it forces us to speak ; the useless labour to which it sub- 
jects us, and the endless frauds which it conceals, have been lon 
the disgrace of civilized nations. Add to this, the perishable cha- 
racter thus impressed on all our knowledge concerning the mag- 
nitude and weight of bodies, and the impossibility, by a descrip- 
tion in words, of giving to posterity any precise information on 
these subjects, without ‘reference to some natural object that con- 
tinues always of the same dimensions. The provision which the 
art of printing has so happily made for conveying the knowledge 
of one age entire and perfect to another, suffers in the case of 
magnitude a great and very pernicious exception, for which there 
is no remedy but such reference as has just been mentioned. 
Philosophers had often complained of these evils, and had point- 
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ed out the cure ; but there were old habits and inveterate preju- 
dices to be overcome; and the phantom of innovation, even in 
its most innocent shape, was sufficient to alarm governments, con- 
scious that so many of their institutions had nothing but their an- 
tiquity to recommend them. Atthe commencement of the French 
Revolution the National Assembly was avowedly superior to the 
last of these terrors, and the Philosophers of France considered it 
as a favourable opportunity for fixing, with the support of Go- 
vernment, a new system of measures and weights, on the best and 
most permanent foundation. 

Of the quantities which nature preserves always of the same 
magnitude, there are but few accessible to man, and capable at 
the same time of being accurately measured. The choice is li- 
mited to a portion of the earth’s circumference, or to the length 
of the pendulum that vibrates a given number of times in the 
course of a solar or sideral day, or any portion of time accurate- 
ly defined by some of the permanent phenomena of nature. The 
choice of the French mathematicians, falling on the first of these, 
was accompanied with this great benefit to science, that it en- 
forced a very diligent and scrupulous examination into the mag- 
nitude and figure of the earth. The quadrant of the terrestrial 
meridian was the unit of linear extension which they proposed to 
assume, and the ten-millionth part of it was the standard to which 
all linear measures were to be referred. ‘The series of difficult 
and nice observations undertaken with a view to this improve- 
ment, carried on in the midst of much intestine disorder with sig- 
nal firmness and perseverance, and finished, in spite of every ob- 
stacle, with all the accuracy that the new instruments and new 
methods could afiord, has raised to the men of science engaged in 
it, (DeLampre, Mecuain, Biot, Araco,) a monument that can 
never be eflaced. ‘The meridian of Paris, continued to Dunkirk, 
on the one hand, and Solieure on the other, and afterwards ex- 
tending beyond the latter to the southernmost of the Balearic 
Isles, amounting nearly to an arc of 12 degrees, afforded means 
more than sufficient for computing the quadrant of the meridian, 
and thus fixing the standard on sure and invariable principles. 

The extent of the arc of the meridian, thus determined, is also 
about to receive a great increase by the addition from the British 
survey, of an arc extending from the parallel of Dunkirk to that 
of the most northerly of the Shetland Isles ; so that the distance 
between this last parallel and that of Fermentera, nearly a fourth 
part of the quadrant of the meridian will become known by ac- 
tual measurement. 

But while it is possible to interrogate Nature in two different 
ways concerning the same thing, curiosity is not to be satisfied 
without having both her responses. The pendulum, as is well 
known, affords the means of determining, not indeed the magni- 
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tude, but the figure of the earth; that is, its compression at the 
Poles, or the oblateness of the spheroidal figure into which it is 
formed. At the Equator, gravitation is weaker than at the 
Poles ; both on account of the centrifugal force, which is greatest 
at the former, and vanishes altogether at the latter, and of the 
greater distance of the circumference of the Equator from the 
centre of the mass. If the earth were quite homogeneous, New- 
Ton demonstrated, that the same fraction, viz. 545 would denote 
the oblateness of the earth, and the diminution of gravity from 
the Pole to the Equator. There is, however, good reason to 
believe, that the earth is very far from being homogeneous, and 
is much denser in its interior than at its surface. CLairaut, 
therefore, did an unspeakable service to this branch of science, 
when he showed, that in every case the two fractions just men- 
tioned, though not equal to one another, must always, when added 
tegether, constitute the same sum, that is, 2;, or ;+z. Hence 
the oblatenesss appearing from the measurement of degrees to 
be z}z, the increase of gravity from the equator to the poles, or, 
which is the same, the shortening of the pendulum, must be ;}+. 
We must have recourse to experiment, then, to discover whether 
this be agreeable to the fact, or whether evidences thus brought. 
together from such different regions, conspire to support the same 


conclusion. LapLace, accordingly, from an examination of 37’ 


of the best observations made in different latitudes, from the equa- 
tor as far as the parallel of 67 degrees, had obtained a result that 
agreed very well with the conclusions from the measurement of 
degrees. But these observations had been most of them made 
long ago, before the present extreme precision was introduced, 
and even before the means of comparing the lengths of two rules, 
or two rods of wood or of metal, was completely understood. It 
was therefore extremely desirable, that a series of new observa- 
tions of the same kind should be made in different countries. The 
National. Institute had begun the series at Paris; it had made a 
part of the Systéme Métrique, to determine the relation between 
the seconds pendulum and the metre; and a number of experi- 
ments for that purpose were made by Borpa and Cassini, with 
every precaution that could insure exactness. 

After quiet was restored to Europe, England had leisure to 
attend to other objects than those in which the ideas of defence 
or of conquest were concerned. France and a great part of the 
continent had adopted the scheme of uniform measures; in Eng- 
land a plan for the same had been often thought of; it had been 
more than once undertaken, but never on a right system ; and had 
always, fortunately, though perhaps weakly, been abandoned. 

The attention of the men of science about London was natu- 
rally turned to the experiments by which the length of the pen- 
dulum may be accurately determined. ‘The nature of the : appa- 
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ratus best fitted for that object is by no means obvious. ‘The 
French Academicians, just referred to, had indeed employed a 
very simple one, which seems capable of great exactness. It con- 
sisted of a ball of platina suspended by a fine wire, and vibrating 
about a knife edge, which served as its axis. The vibrations 
counted by the person whe conducted the experiment, were com- 
pared with those of a clock, placed close by, and regulated ac- 
cording to mean solar time. After a sufficient number of such com- 
parisons, the length of the pendulum, from the knife edge to the 
centre of oscillation of the ball, was partly measured and partly 
calculated ; and thus the quantity required was determined. 

Though this method is susceptible of great accuracy, and, in the 
hands of such men as Borpa and Cassin1, could not fail to lead 
to a satisfactory conclusion, yet it is right'to have so important an 
element in our researches as the length of the pendulum, or the in- 
tensity of gravitation, ascertained by experiments made with difler- 
ent instruments; made according to diflerent methods, and particu- 
larly notso dependent on the mathematical theory of the centre of 
oscillation as to be without the possibility of verification by expe- 
riment. It must not be supposed, that in laying down this last 
condition we mean any thing so absurd as to question the force 
of mathematical demonstration. A conclusion purely mathema- 
tical, when applied to an object that is also purely mathematical, 
one that partakes of the same immaterial and impassible nature 
with itself, is above receiving additional evidence from any source 
whatever, and despises alike all attempts to increase or diminish 
its authority. But the same is not exactly the case when the 
conclusion is applied to a material body; it then partakes of the 
imperfection of the subject; and thus, in a sphere even of gold 
or platina, the actual centre of oscillation may not coincide to 
the ten-thousandth part of an inch, with the point which the cal- 
culus has determined. In such instances the verification by ex- 
periment, if it cannot be called necessary, is at least highly satis- 
factory. 

Among the Mathematicians who endeavoured to resolve the 
problem on a principle of this kind, the author of the paper 
which is the subject of this article, came soon to be particularly 
distinguished. Captain Karer, to the profession of a soldier, 
seems early to have united the pursuits of science, and to have 
acquired uncommon skill and accuracy both in philosophical ex- 
periment, and astronomical observation. 

—He began to consider how the experiment of the pendulum 
might best be made ina way to admit of verification by a reverse 
experiment ; and a cylindric rod of brass or of iron readily oc- 
curred to him, as a body well adapted to that purpose. The im- 
possibility, however, of finding a rod or bar of metal so homo- 
ceneous that its centre of oscillation could be determined merely 
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from its dimensions, made him quickly despair of succeeding by 
such means. It happily occurred to him, in this uncertainty, 
that there was one property of the centre of oscillation by which 
its place might be made manifest, whatever were the irregularity 
in the figure, or the density of the vibrating body. 

Huycens, the profound and original author of the Theory of 
the Pendulum, had demonstrated that the centres of suspension 
and oscillation are convertible with one another; or that, if in 
any pendulum the centre of oscillation be made the centre of sus- 
pension, the time of vibration will be in both cases the same. 
Hence, conversely, said Captain Karer, if the same pendulum, 
with different points of suspension, can be made to vibrate in the 
same time, the one of these points must be the centre of oscilla- 
tion when the other is the centre of suspension ; and thus their 
distance, or the true length of the pendulum, is found. It is cu- 
rious to remark, that a proposition, so well known, and affording 
so direct a solution of the difficulty in which experimenters on 
this subject had always found themselves involved, was never be- 
fore, at least in as much as we have been able to discover, ap- 
plied to a purpose for which, now that the secret is known, it 
seems so excellently and so plainly adapted. But it is one of 
the prerogatives of true genius, to find the highest value in things 
which ordinary men are trampling under their feet. 

To reduce the principle just mentioned into a tangible form, 
some further contrivance was still necessary. We copy the au- 
thor’s description of his convertible pendulum. 

‘The Pendulum is formed of a bar of plate brass, one inch and 
‘a half wide, and one eighth of an inch thick. Through this bar 
‘two triangular holes are made, at the distance of 39.4 inches 
‘from each other, to admit the knife edges that are to serve for 
‘the axes of suspension in the two opposite positions of the pen- 
‘dulum. Four strong knees of hammered brass, of the same 
‘width with the bar, six inches long, and three quarters of an 
‘inch thick, are firmly screwed by pairs to each one of the bar ; 
‘so that when the knife edges are passed through the triangular 
‘apertures, their backs may bear steadily against the perfectly 
‘plane surface of the brass knees, which are formed as nearly as 
‘ possible at right angles to the bar. The bar is cut of such a 
‘length that its ends fall short of the extremities of the knee- 
‘ pieces about two inches. 

‘ Two slips of deal, 17 inches long, are inserted at either end, 
‘in the spaces thus left between the knee-pieces unoccupied by 
‘the bar, and are firmly secured by screws. These slips of deal 
‘are only half the width of the bar; they are stained black, and 
‘a small whalebone point inserted at each end indicates the ex- 
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‘A cylindrical weight of brass, three inches and a half in dia- 
‘meter, and weighing about two pounds seven ounces, has a rec- 
‘tangular opening in the direction of its diameter, to admit the 
‘knee-pieces of one end of the pendulum. This weight, being 

‘ passed on the pendulum, is so firmly screwed in its place as to 
‘render any change impossible.’ 

This weight, it must be observed, is not between the knife 
edges, but is very near to one of them. ‘ A second weight, of 
‘ about seven ounces and a half, is made to slide on the bar, near 
‘the knife edges, at the opposite end; and it may be fixed at 
‘ any point on the bar by two screws, with which it is furnished. 
‘ A third weight, or slider, of only four ounces, is moveable along 
‘the bar, and is capable of nice adjustment, by means of a screw 
‘andaclasp. It is intended to move near the centre of the bar, 
‘and has an opening, through which may be seen divisions of 
‘ twentieths of an inch engraved on the bar.’ 

It is by means of this moveable weight that the direction of 
the vibrations in the two opposite positions of the pendulum 
are adjusted to one another ; after which it is secured immovea- 
bly in its place. 

The knife edges, or prisms, which make so important a part 
of this apparatus, and are to serve alternately as the axes of mo- 
tion, are made of the steel prepared in India, and known by the 
name of wootz. The two planes which form the edge of each 
prism are inclined to one another nearly at an angle of 120 de- 
grees. Every precaution was used to render the edges true, or 
straight, and to give the hardest temper to the steel ; and a long 
series of experiments proves fully that they have been successful. 
Every precaution was also taken to give stability to the axes of 
suspension, when the experiments were made: But for the details 
of these, we find it necessary to refer to the paper itself. 

We come now to the very ingenious method which Captain 
Kater adopted for determining “the number of vibrations made 
by his pendulum in twenty- -four hours. It is, no doubt, sufli- 
ciently understood, from what bas been already said, that the 
pendulum was not to be applied to a clock, nor to receive its 
motion from any thing but its own weight. When experiments 
of this kind were attempted, it was for a long time supposed that 
the pendulum might safely be permitted to receive the continu- 
ance of its motion from machinery; and that, as it was then in 
no danger of coming to rest, the results were more to be depend- 
edon. This conclusion, how ever, proceeded on a great mis- 
take as to the part which the machinery of the clock performs 
on such occasions. ‘That machinery is hardly ever, we believe, 
so nicely adjusted as accurately to restore to the pendulum the 
motion it loses in each vibration, (from friction about the cen- 
tre, and from the resistance of the air,) without either allowing 
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any defect, or producing any excess. A clock, in general, ac- 
celerates the natural motion of the pendulum, and forces it to 
vibrate faster than it would do if impelled only by its own gra- 
vity. In experiments, therefore, where the relation of the length 
of the pendulum to the time of vibration is to be determined, the 
clock can only be used to measure out a given portion of time, 
or to assist in numbering the vibrations. 

The manner in which this last can be done, is not so obvious 
as nay be imagined. ‘The mere counting of the vibrations, one 
by one, and marking the number at stated intervals of time, 
yvould be a very inconvenient and imperfect way of going to 
work. As the experiment must be ‘ong continued, and fre- 
quently resumed, the tediwm and irksomeness of counting the 
vibrations would become great, and, like every labour that is 
tedious and irksome, must be in danger of being inaccurately 
performed, more especially by mathematicians, the persons into 
whose hands the operation is most likely to fall. Even if no 
error were committed, there would still be an insecurity which 
nothing could remove. It is, indeed, the business of every ex- 
perimenter to throw as great a share of the responsibility as he 
can on his apparatus, or on the physical agents he employs; and 
as little as possible on himself and his living assistants. Diffe- 
rent means have accordingly been used for avoiding the above 
inconveniences ; and of those that we are acquainted with, we 
think Captain Karer’s is the best, the least tedious, and the most 
infallible. 

Boscovicu, in the 5th volume of his Opera Opt. et Astr. gives 
an account of a method which he had employed, and which he 
ascribes to Marran, 

A clock being well regulated, according to mean time, and 
having its case open, the experimental pendulum was placed 
right ‘before it, at a little distance, with its point of suspension 
firmly supported. The position of both was such, that, in their 
state of rest, the pendulums were seen by a person placed in 
front of them, coinciding with one another, and with a vertical 
line drawn on the clock-case, behind the pendulum. That this 
coincidence might be more distinctly seen, when it happened to 
the moving bodies, it was viewed through a hole in a piece of 
paper, fixed to the back of a chair, on the opposite side of the 
room. ‘The two pendulums having been put in motion, and not 
vibrating exactly in the same time, one would gain upon the 
other, and after a while they would be seen through the hole in 
the paper to coincide with one another, and with the fixed line 
on the body of the clock. ‘The instant of this coincidence must 
be noted. When they next coincide, the difference of the times 
of their vibrations must have amounted to one entire vibration. 
This is also to be noted: and thus the information of the clock 
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will give the ratio of the time of its own vibrations to the time of 
those of the pendulum. ‘l'his experiment must be often repeated, 
and a mean taken, that if there are any accidental errors, there 
may bea probability of their balancing one another. 

The method of numbering the vibrations in the experiments of 
Borpa and Cassini, was similar, in many repects, to the pre- 
ceding, and may have been suggested by the same to which Bos- 
covicu refers, that of their ingenious countryman, Marran. 

The pendulum was placed, as in the former example, right 
before the clock with which it was to be compared, so that the 
wire by which the platina ball was suspended, bisected the ball 
of the clock pendulum when at rest ; the middle point of this 
last being marked by the intersection of two white lines drawn 
on a black ground. ‘The two pendulums were viewed through 
a small telescope, fixed ona stand on the opposite side of the 
room, and a screen was also placed before the pendulums, the 
edge of which just covered the wire of the platina pendulum, 
and therefore concealed behind it one half of each of the balls. 

The platina pendulum was nearly 12 feet long ; so that it made 
about one vibration while the pendulum of the clock made two. 

Suppose, now, that when the pendulums were put in motion, 
the wire disappeared behind the screen, before the cross; as the 
times of the vibrations are not supposed accurately as 2 to 1, it 
would happen that the interval between the disappearances would 
decrease, till at length both objects came to pass behind the screen 
at the same instant. The instant of this first coincidence was ob- 
served ; the oscillations then began to disagree, afterwards to ap- 
proach, till at length a second coincidence took place. In the 
interval between the coincidences, the clock had gained two se- 
conds on the pendulum ; so that the ratio of the times of the vi- 
brations of the two pendulums was given.? 

Captain Karer’s pendulum was compared with two clocks. 
the property of H. Browne, Esq., in whose house the experiments 
were made. One of these, a time-piece by Cumming, is of such 
excellence, that the greatest variation of its daily rate, from the 
22d of February to the 31st of July, did not exceed three tenths 
of a second. The clock, however, with which the immediate 
comparison was made, and in front of which the pendulum was 
placed, was one of Arnold’s, also of excellent construction. The 
pendulum was securely suspended in front of this last, and close 
to it, so that it appeared to pass over the centre of the dial-plate, 
with its extremity reaching a little below the ball of the pendu- 
lum. A circular white disk was painted on a piece of black pa- 
per, which was attached to the ball of the pendulum clock, and 
was of such a size, that, when all was at rest, it was just hid from 


a Base du Syst. Metrique, tom. iii. p. 343. 
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an observer on the opposite side of the room, by one of the slips 
of deal which form the extremities of the brass pendulum. On 
the opposite side of the room was fixed a wooden stand, as high 
as the ball of the pendulum of the clock, serving to support a 
small telescope, magnifying about four times. A diaphragm in 
the focus was so adjusted as exactly to take in the white disk, 
and the diameter of the slip of deal which covered it. ‘ Suppo- 
‘sing now both pendulums set in motion, the brass pendulum a 
‘little preceding the clock, the slip of deal will first pass through 
‘the field of view at each vibration, and will be followed by the 
‘white disk. But the brass pendulum being rather the longer, 
‘the pendulum of the clock will gain upon it; the white disk 
‘will gradually approach the slip of deal, and at length, at a cer- 


‘tain vibration, will be wholly concealed by it. The instant of 


‘this total disappearance must be noted. ‘The pendulums will 
‘now appear to separate; and, after a certain time, will again 
‘approach each other, when the same phenomenon will take 
‘place. ‘The interval between the two coincidences will give 
‘the number of vibrations made by tue pendulum of the clock ; 
‘the number of vibrations of the brass pendulum is greater by 
‘two.’ 

Thus was determined the number of vibrations made by the 
brass pendulum in a given interval of time: and so, by propor- 
tion, the number for a whole day. The interval between the 
two nearest coincidences was about 1323"; and four of these, 
that is, five successive coincidences, gave an interval of 530’, or 
S minutes 50 seconds ; after which, the are described by the brass 
pendulum became too small. The pendulum was then stopped, 
and put in motion anew as oft as it was judged proper to repeat 
the observations. 

Being now in possession of the means of determining, with 
great accuracy, the number of vibrations performed by his pen- 
dulum in a given time, Captain Karer proceeded, by reversing 
it, to make the vibrations equal in its two opposite positions. 
The sliding weight mentioned above was used for producing 
this equality ; which, after a series of most accurate and careful 
experiments, was brought about with a degree of precision that 
could hardly have been anticipated. By the mean of 12 sets of 
experiments, each consisting of a great number of individual 
trials, with the end of the pendulum, which we shall call A, up- 
permost, the number of vibrations in twenty-four hours was 
86058.71 ; and, with the same end, A lowest, the mean of as 
many others gave 86058.72, differing from the former only by 
a hundredth part of a vibration. ‘The greatest difference was 
.43, or less than a half. Such exactness, we believe, has never 
been exceeded ; and would hardly be thought possible, if the 
data from which so satisfactory a result was deduced were not 
given in full detail in the paper before us, 
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Thus, for the first time, after having been an occasional ob- 
ject of research for more than 150 years, has the centre of os- 
cillation of a compound pendulum been found by experiment 
alone, according to a method also of universal application, and 
admitting of mathematical precision. ‘The ingenious author has 
therefore the honour of giving the first solution of a problem, 
extremely curious and interesting in itself, independently of its 
immediate connexion with one of the greatest and most impor- 
tant questions in the natural history of the Earth. 

The next thing to be done, was to measure the length of the 
pendulum, or the distance between the knife edges, which had 
alternately served as the centres of suspension and oscillation, 
and from thence to deduce the length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds in the latitude of London, which, at the spot (Mr. 
Browne’s house in Portland Place) where the observations were 
made, is 51° 31’ 8".4. It is sufficient here to state, that no ex- 
pedient has been neglected that practical or theoretical science 
is at present in possession of, for giving precision to this measure- 
ment, and that it was in all respects such as to correspond to the 
accuracy of which we have just seen so striking an example. 
Including the effects of temperature, of the buoyancy of the at- 
mosphere, of the shortening of the arcs of vibration from the be- 
ginning to the end of each trial, and reducing the actual vibra- 
tions to those in arcs infinitely small, the length of the seconds 
pendulum, from a mean of the 12 sets of experiments above men- 
tioned, comes out 39.13829 inches, or 39.1386, reducing it to 
the level of the sea.2 The greatest difference between this result 
and any one of the 12 of which it is a mean, is .00028 of an inch; 
that is, less than three of the ten thousandth parts. ‘The mean 
difference among these results, adding the positive and negative 
together, as if they had all one sign, or were all on the same side, 
is little more than one ten thousandth of an inch; and as the 
above is obviously a supposition more unfavourable than ought 


a The scale on which this pendulum is measured, is Sir George Shuck- 
burgh’s, the work of Troughton, and of the highest authority. It is described 
‘by Sir George in the Phil. Trans. for 1798. Gen. Roy’s scale, which is very 
important, as being that from which are derived all the measurements in the 
trigonometric survey, was compared with the preceding by Captain Karer. 
So also was the yard on what is called the parliamentary standard, which 
was laid off by Bird, but it would seem not so carefully as might have been 
expected. The scales in the order in which they are now named, appear 
from these measures to be as the numbers 1 ; .99963464 ; 1.00000444. 

In another communication from Captain Karer, in the same volume of 
the Phil. Trans. the length of the French metre is compared with the yard 
on Sir G. Shuckburgh’s scale. He found the metre as marked by two very 
fine lines on a bar of platina = 39.37076 inches on his scale; as marked by 
the ends of a metal rod in the usual way, the metre = 39.37081. Supposing 
the two of equal authority, the mean length of the metre is 34.87074 inches. 
The temp. of the scale 62° of Fahr. 
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to be made, we think the probability is very great that the pre- 
ceding result does not err so much as a unit in the last decimal 
place, or in that which denotes ten thousandths of an inch. 

The determination given above is considerably different from 
that which had been received on the authority of the older ex- 
periments. ‘The length given to the seconds pendulum, in the 
bill for the equalization of weights and measures, is 39.13047, 
differing from that just assigned by .00813; a considerable 
quantity, in a matter where it appears that a ten thousandth of 
an inch is a distinguishable maguitude. 

To the paper which ends with the measures just given is add- 
ed, in an Appendix, a letter from Dr. Tuomas Young, contain- 
ing a demonstration of a very remarkable property of the pendu- 
lum recently discovered by M. Lartace. The property is, that 
ifthe supports of a pendulum, inverted as above described, be 
two cylindric surfaces, the length of the pendulum is truly mea- 
sured by the distance of those surfaces. ‘This applies immediate- 
ly to the experiments we have been considering ; because the 
knife edges, supposing them somewhat blunted, may be regarded 
as cylindric surfaces of very great curvature, or of very small 
diameter; and in this way, as Dr. Youne very justly remarks, 
is removed the only doubt that can reasonably be entertained of 
the extreme accuracy of the conclusions. ‘The theory of ex- 
periments made with the inverted pendulum, is therefore much 
indebted to the calculus of the profound mathematician above 
named. We have not seen his analysis; but a demonstration is 
sketched by Dr. Young, that seems sufficiently concise and sim- 
ple, considering the recondite nature of the truth to be demonstra- 
ted. 





Ant. III. An Account of Experiments for determining the Variation 
in the Length of the Pendulum vibrating Seconds at the principal 
Stations of the Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain. By Cap- 
tain H. Karer, F. R. S. From Phil. Transactions. London, 1819. 
Part. Il. [Review—Nov. 1820.] 


We have now to direct the attention of our readers to a more 
extended investigation of the same careful observer, by which he 
has ascertained the length of a Seconds Pendulum, at the princi- 
pal stations of the great survey of this Island. 

It may be recollected, that this inquiry originated in a bill sub- 
mitted to Parliament, for the general regulation of Weights and 
Measures, and fortunately thrown out in the House of Lords. 
We say fortunately,—because those who most readily admit 
the expediency of adopting some uniform system, will naturally 
be the first to reject a plan so crude and so ill calculated to attain 
that desirable object. One good, however, resulted from the 
discussion ; an address was presented to the Crown, praying 
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that instructions might be given for determining the length of a 
Seconds Pendulum in the latitude of London, as compared with 
the standard made for the House of Commons in 1758, known 
by the name of Bird’s Parliamentary Standard—for ascertain- 
ing the variations in the length of the Pendulum at the different 
stations, and for comparing the standard measures with the ten 
millionth part of the quadrant of the meridian, the basis of linear 
measurein France. Inorder to carry this purpose into effect, a Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Roy al Society ; and Captain Kater, a 
Member of it, was desired to conduct the inquiry. The choice has 
been amply justified by the success which has attended his labours. 
[We regret that we have not room for the detail given of the 
experiments made at “ eee the Shetland Isles—the first station. ] 
On the 23d of July, 1818, he began to observe the coinciden- 
ces of his two tee and he found from two series of expe- 
riments, each of ten intervals, taken on each day, the mean num- 
ber of vibrations in 24 hours, the temperature being corrected for 
62°. The number of vibrations for each day of the intervals, 
was deduced from the rate of the clock, during the observed inter- 
val; results were obtained for seven different intervals, the great- 
est of which was from the 22d to the 28th of July—the least from 
the 26th to the 28th. Before employing those seven results to ob- 
tain a mean, he attended to the correction of errors....The chief 
source of error arises from the position of the transit instrument 
with respect to the meridian mark : Wc....The next correction is 
the allowance for the height of the station above the level of the 
sea. ‘This is readily obtained from the consideration that the force 
of gravity varies inversely as the squares of the distance from the 
Earth’s centre ; and this force is represented by the square of the 
number of vibrations of the pendulum. [Here a mistake of Capt. 
Kater is referred to, in drawing an erroneous conclusion from 
the statement of Dr. Young, i in the Phil. Trans., relative to the 
effect produced by the attraction of the elevated part lying be- 
tween the general surface and the place of observation. ]....An- 
other equation of error is for the buoyancy of the atmosphere. 
The following Table exhibits the results of his observations at 
all the stations, the experiments being the same at each. They 
were concluded at the Isle of W ight, on the 16th of May, 1819. 























Vibrations in Length of the Pendulum 
Place of Observation. Latitude a mean solar | vibrating Seconds, in parts 
day. of Sir G. Shuckburgh’s scale. 
Unst - - - - 60° 45° 28.01] 86096.90 | 39.17146 inches 
Portsoy - - - - (57 40 58.65] 86086.05 | 39.16159 
Leith Fort - - |55 58 40.80] 86079.40 | 39.15564 
Clifton - - - - |583 27 43.12] 86068.90 | 39.14600 
Arbury Hill - - (52 12 55.52) 86065.05 | 39.14250 
London - - - - |51 S1 8.40] 86061.52 59.135929 
Shanklin Farm - (50 87 23.94} 86058.07 | 39.13614 
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Art. IV. Posthumous 'Works, in Prose and Verse, written in the } 
tume of the Civil Wars, and Reign of K. Charles II. by Mr. 4 
SamuEL Butter, Author of Hudibras : 3 from original MSS. ae 
and scarce and valuable pieces formerly printed : with a Key to ay él 
Hudibras, by Sir Roger L’Estrange. In three Volumes. The : ip; 
sixth Edstion ; with Cuts. London, 1720. He 4) 

The Genuine Rewmiies: in Prose and Verse, of Mr. Samvuer eas! 
Butter, Author of Hudibras. Published from the original ba ga) 
MSS. formerly in the possession of W. Longueville, Esq. ; 
with Notes by R. Thyer, Keeper of the Public Labrary at Man- ae 
chester. In two Volumes. London, 1759. tii 





He 
Tue Hudibras of Butler, like the fabled Arabian bird, is in ae 
itself a species: it had no precursor, and its imitators are forgot- 
ten. With all the disadvantages of a temporary subject, obsolete 
characters, and * a conclusion in which nothing is concluded,” it 
continues to be the delight of the few, and the text-book of the 
many: its couplets have passed into proverbs—the names of its 
heroes are “ familiar.in our mouths as household words.” With 
the exception of Shakspeare, there is, perhaps, no author whose 
expressions are so inextricably intertwined with our every day 
discourse, and whose writings afford such an inexhaustible varie- 
ty of apothegms of universal and apposite application ; yet there 
is no author, enjoying any considerable share of popularity, who 
is so imperfectly understood and appreciated. How many of the 
readers of Hudibras take it up with the same feelings with which 
they peruse the Scarronides, and the Homer Burlesqued? They 
find, it is true, the adventures ludicrous and the characters gro- 
tesque—but then the speeches are long-winded, and, what is 
worse, they require some attention to comprehend them. When, 
by dint of reconnoitring and skipping, they have reached the po- 
litical canto, where the story gives them the slip, they lay down 2 
the book, and forget to take it up again. Of those who look | 
more deeply into the work, and whose attention is not confined We 
to the quaintness of the style, aud the eccentricity of the rhymes, 3 
how many are contented to contemplate the brilliancy of Butler’s ay 
wit, through the dusky medium of notes, or to found their admi- 
ration of it on “ men’s opinion and the world’s report.” ‘The 
reader of Hudibras should not only be familiar with the history, 
the politics, and the religion, of the eventful period in which its 
author lived, but with its fashions, its feelings, its science, its fol- 
lies, its literature, its superstitions. To enjoy it with a true and 
perfect relish, he should have sung catches in a tavern with a knot | 
of jovial cavaliers—been compressed and stifled in a crowd of 3 
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sturdy puritans, in a conventicle—deafened by the extempore 
eloquence of Dr. Burgess and Hugh Peters—been bewildered 
in the mazes of scholastic divinity with Aquinas and Duns Scotus 
—had his fortune told by Booker or Lilly—tried experiments 
with Sir Paul Neale—cross-examined the moon with the Royal 
Society—* seen countries far and near” with “ Le Blane the 
Traveller” —sympathized with Sir Kenelm Digby—yawned over 
the romantic tomes of Calprenede and Scuderi—been witty upon 
Gondibert—and deep in Cervantes and Coke upon Latileton.* 
It isa common error among “ the great vulgar and the small” 
to look upon Hudibras as extremely Jow—in fact, as a mere bur- 
lesque. It is as much above “ the common cry” of burlesque, 
as the novels of Fielding and the author of Waverley are above 
the ephemeral trash of the Minerva Press. It is a mighty and 
comprehensive satire—as powerful in argument—as just in sen- 
timent—as rich in illustration, as any that united wit and learn- 
ing have ever produced. All the weapons of controversial war- 
fare—invective, irony, sarcasm, and ridicule—are alternately and 
successfully wielded. ‘The most opposite and conflicting absur- 
dities—the excrescences of learning and the bigotry of ignorance 
—‘ time-honoured” prejudices and follies of recent growth or 
importation—are laid prostrate “at one fell swoop.” Batler 
makes none but “ palpable bits.” His sentences have the pithy 
brevity of a proverb, with the sting of an epigram. His sub- 
ject was local and transitory—his satire boundless and eternal. 
His greatest fault is profusion—he revels and runs riot in the 
prodigality of his imaginings—he bewilders himself and his read- 
ers amidst “ thick-coming fancies”—his poem is o’er-informed 
with wit, and dazzles and overpowers by an unremitting succes- 
sion of brilliant corruscations. His narrative is, to its embellish- 
ments, but as “‘ one poor half-pennyworth of bread to all this in- 
tolerable quantity of sack.” The adventures are meagre and 


unsatisfactory: we might 
“ Make future times shake hands with latter, 
And that which was before come after,” 


without impairing or confusing the story. Like Bayes, in The 
Rehearsal, our author probably thought a plot was good for no- 
thing but to bring in good things, and consequently troubled 
himself very little about its consistency or probability. His hero 
is the personification of contradictions—he is not the representa- 
tive of a class, a sect, a party—but of all classes, sects, and par- 


a The difficulty of translating such a work as Hudibras, without letting 
the wit and spirit evaporate, is sufficiently obvious. This arduous task has 
been achieved, with extraordinary success, by Colonel Towneley, whose 
French version of Hudibras displays a singular union of spirit and fidelity. 
The German version of Soltau is also deserving of high praise. 
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ties. It has been said of Dryden’s bouncing Almanzor, that all 
the rays of romantic heat, whether amorous or warlike, glow in 
him by a kind of concentration: the follies, and vices, and de- 
formities of human nature, seem concentrated in Sir Hudibras. 


The litigious justice and the crazy knight-errant, 
“Tn soul and body too, unite 
To make up one hermaphrodite.” 


The Geneva cap and band peep from beneath the rusty helm and 
buckler of chivalry. Aquinas’s Sum of all Theology and Ovid’s 


Ars Amandi—the Assembly’s Annotations and the Mirrour of 


Knighthood, jostle on the shelves of his library. With wit and 
learning enough, if * sawed into quantities,” to fit out all the 
heroes of all the octosyllabic epics that have ever been written, 
he is turned out to make us sport as a coxcomb and a driveller. 
—With more cunning than “ Nick Machiavel,” he is the butt and 
dupe of the knavery of duller spirits—and is abused, gulled, and 
buffeted, through eight long cantos, without measure or mercy. 

It is, perhaps, idle to criticise a work, written in defiance of 
criticism, and unjust to try genius by laws to which it owns no 
allegiance ; but Butler can afford to be found fault with. After 
making every possible deduction in the estimate of his merits, he 
will still remain one of the most original and powerful writers 
which this or any country has prodaced. That he had all the 
capabilities of more elevated composition than that in which he 
has been contented to excel, is sufficiently obvious in the pages 
of his Hudibras. We find scattered through the work a profu- 
sion of images and sentiments essentially poetical, the beauty of 
which, though obscured, cannot be entirely hidden by the homeli- 
ness of their dress. 

The Remains of Butler partake of all the characteristic excel- 
lencies of his greater work. The brilliant and inexhaustible 
wit—the liveliness of fancy, combined with the soundest sense 
—the manly and independent spirit—the superabundant erudi- 
tion, and the vigour and originality of thinking, which distin- 
guish his Hudibras, pervade equally his less elaborate effusions. 
His controversial weapons may not be always polished to the 
same brilliancy, or displayed in the same imposing order, but 
they belong to the same formidable armoury, and partake of the 
same zetherial temper. 

Had these Remains been as well known and as much read as 
they deserved to be, we should not have deemed them a proper 
subject for our critical examination; for, should we extend our 
article far beyond its fair and natural limits, we could not pre- 
tend to compress into it * the twentieth part the tithe” of the 
beauties contained in Mr. Thyer’s publication. But these vo- 
lumes are little known, and less read ; and, in introducing them 
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to the notice of our readers, we are doing an act of service to 
them, and of justice tu Butler. 

The comparative neglect which the minor pieces of our author 
have experienced, is chiefly attributable to the currency obtain- 
ed by a wretched compilation of contemporary ribaldry, which 
the ignorance or cupidity of the publisher had dignified with 
the title of Butler’s Posthumous Works. Out of fifty pieces 
which this publication contains, there are only three which have 
any claim to be considered as ‘the genuine productions of But- 
ler :@ the remainder are mere “ shadows to fill up the muster- 
book”—stragglers that have-been pressed into the service—as 
oddly assorted and as inefficient, as Sir John Falstaff’s army of 
substitutes.> The metrical part of this collection is infinitely be- 
low mediocrity, and consists principally of bad imitations of, or 
direct plagiarisms from Hudibras. Of the prose pieces, some of 
which possess a considerable share of low humour, the best are 
the property of Sir John Birkenhead, a very industrious party 
scribbler, whose scurrility was rewarded with a lucrative place, 
by the court, which left the author of Hudibras to starve in ob- 
scurity. For upwards of fifty years, this collection continued to 
circulate unquestioned under “ the shadow of a mighty name,” 
and, during that time, went through a variety of editions. Dr. 
Grey, whose taste and discernment bore no proportion to his in- 
dustry, entertained no doubt of their genuineness, and, in his 
notes on Hudibras, frequently alludes to and quotes from them, 
as the productions of Butler. ‘Tardy justice was, however, done 
to our author’s reputation, by Mr. Thyer’s publication of his 
Genuine Remains from the origina lmanuscripts, previously in 
the possession of Mr. Longueville, the friend and patron of 
Butler. 

Of the poems, which form about a third part of this collec- 
tion, we shall give no specimens, as they have been reprinted 
in more than one edition of the English poets. ‘The principal 
one, in length and merit, is The Elephant in the Moon, a very 


a These are, the Ode on Du Vall, Case of Charles I. and Letters of Aud- 
land and Prynne; they are included in Thyer’s publication. 

b The following instances, among many, will sufficiently show the clumsi- 
ness, as well as impudence, of this imposture. Shirley’s fine moral stan- 
zas on death, ending with the often quoted lines, 

“ Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” 
are inserted under the title of 4 thought upon death after hearing of the Mur- 
der of Charles I. ‘There are, also, The Assembly Man, notoriously written 
by Sir John Birkenhead ; Lines [commendatory !| to Felton in the Tower, 
dated 1628, when Butler was only sixteen; and Hudibras at Court, a con- 


tinuation of Butler’s Poem, dated 1659, four years before the first part of that 
poem was published. 
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witty and severe satire on the proceedings of the Royal Society. 
Among the smaller pieces, is an admirable parody on the unna- 
tural fustian of the heroic drama, which, supported by the per- 
verted genius of Dryden, succeeded, for a while, in banishing 
nature and common sense from the stage. It is equal to any 
thing in The Rehearsal, and exactly imitates (it could not cari- 
cature) the manner in which sentiments and metaphors were ban- 
died backwards and forwards, and the dialogue kept up, like a 
game at shuttlecock, between: puling ruffians and their meta- 
physical mistresses. Butler is equally just and happy in_ his 
animadversions on the ridiculous pedantry which regarded a ser- 
vile adherence to the rules of the Ancients as essential to dra- 
matic excellence. 

Of the prose pieces, which form the most interesting and least 
known portion of this publication, the most important in number 
and talent arethe Characters, which occupy the whole of the second 
volume. The writing of Characters was a species of composition 
much in vogue in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
The most successful writers of this description were Sir Thomas 
Overbury and Bishop Earle: the Characters of the former went 
through fourteen editions previous to 1632, and the bishop’s 
Microcosmographie through six between 1628 and 1633. But- 
ler is one of the latest authors who have succeeded in this style 
of writing: in instinctive perception of character—in practical 
knowledge of the world—as well as in the richness and variety 
of his imagination, and the boldness and originality of his thoughts 
—he has far excelled most of his predecessors. 

We shall commence our extracts with two characters, that can 


never be obsolete, and who “ are of imagination all compact” — 
The Small Poet and The Romance-writer. 


4 Small Poet 

‘Is one, that would fain make himself that which nature never 
‘meant him; like a fanatic, that inspires himself with his owa 
‘whimsies. He sets up haberdasher of small poetry, with a very 
‘small stock, and no credit. He believes it is invention enough 
‘to find out other men’s wit; and whatsoever he lights upon, 
‘either in books, or company, he makes bold with as his own.... 
‘ He appears so over concerned in all men’s wits, as if they were 
‘but disparagements of his own; and crys down all they do, as 
‘if they were encroachments upon him....As for epithets, he al- 
‘ways avoids those that are near akin to the sense. Such 
‘matches are unlawful, and not fit to be made by a Christian 
‘poet; and therefore all his care is to chuse out such as will 
‘serve, like a wooden leg, to piece out a maim’d verse that wants 
‘a foot or two; and if they will but rhyme now and then into the 
‘bargain, or run upon a letter, it is a work of supererogation. 
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‘ For similitudes, he likes the hardest and most obscure best : 
‘ for as ladies wear black patches to make their complexions seem 
‘fairer than they are; so when an illustration is more obscure 
‘than the sense that went before it, it must of necessity make it 
‘appear clearer than it did: for contraries are, best set off with 
‘ contraries....He will take three grains of wit, like the elexir, and, 
‘ projecting it upon the tron-age, turn it immediately into gold. 
‘ All the business of mankind has presently vanished, the whole 
world has kept holiday ; there has been no men but heroes and 
poets, no women but nymphs and shepherdesses: trees have 
born fritters, and rivers flowed plum-porridge. When he writes, 
he commonly steers the sense of his lines by the rhyme that is 
at the end of them, as butchers do calves by the tail. For 
when he has made one line, which is easy enough, and has 
found out some sturdy hard word, that will but rhyme, he will 
hammer the sense upon it, like a piece of hot iron upon an 
anvil, into what form he pleases. There is no art in the world 
so rich in terms as poetry; a whole dictionary is scarce able to 
contain them : for there is hardly a pond, a sheep-walk, or a gra- 
vel-pit, in all Greece, but the ancient name of it is become a term 
of art in poetry. By this means, small poets have such a stock 
of able hard words lying by them, as dryades, hamadryades, 
aonides, fauni, nymphee, sylvani, Nc. that signify nothing at all, 
and such a world of pedantic terms of the same kind, as may 
serve to furnish all the new inventions and thorough reforma- 
‘ tions, that can happen between this and Plato’s great year.’ 


A Romance Writer 

* Pulls down old histories to build them up finer again, after a 
new model of his own designing. He takes away all the lights 
of truth in history to make it the fitter tutoress of life; for Truth 
herself has little or nothing to do in the affairs of the world, 
although all matters of the greatest weight and moment are 
pretended and done in her name; like a weak Princess, that 
has only the title, and Falsehood all the power. He ob- 
serves one very fit decorum in dating his histories in the days 
of old, and putting all his own inventions upon ancient times ; for 
when the world was younger, it might, perhaps, love, and fight, 
and do generous things, at the rate he describes them ; but since 
it is grown old, all these heroic feats are laid by and utterly 
given over, nor ever like to come in fashion again; and there- 
fore all his images of those virtues signify no more than the 
statues upon dead men’s tombs, that will never make them live 
again. He is like one of Homer’s gocs, that sets men together 
‘ by the ears, and fetches them off again how he pleases ; makes 
‘love and lovers too, brings them acquainted, and appoints meet- 
‘ings when and where he pleases, and at the same time betrays 
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‘them, in the height of all their felicity, to miserable captivity, 
‘or some other horrid calamity; makes men villains, compels 
‘ them to act all barbarous inhumanities by his own directions, and 
‘after inflicts the cruelest punishments upon them for it. He 
‘makes all his knights fight in fortifications, and storm one ano- 
‘ ther’s armour, before they can come to encounter body for body ; 
‘and always matches them so equally one with another, that it is 
‘a whole page before they can guess which is likely to have the 
‘ better ; and he that has it is so mangled, that it had been better 
‘for them both to have parted fair at first; but when they en- 
‘counter with those that are no knights, though ever so well 
‘armed and mounted, ten to one goes for nothing. As for the 
‘ Ladies, they are every one the most beautiful in the whole world, 
‘and that’s the reason why no one of them, nor all together, with 
‘all their charms, have power to tempt away any knight from 
‘another. He differs from a just historian as a joiner does from 
‘an [ornamental] carpenter; the one does things plainly and sub- 
‘ stantially for use, and the other carves and polishes merely for 
‘ show.’ 

After these literary offenders comes the Critic, in virwe of his 
office : this formidable race appears to have been as vigorous in 
those days, if not so thorough-bred, as in our own. 

A Modern Critic 

‘Is a Corrector of the Press, gratis ; and as he does it for no- 
‘thing, so it istono purpose. He fancies himself Clerk of Sta- 
‘ tioner’s-Hall, and nothing must pass current that is not entered 
‘by him. He is very severe in his supposed office, and cries Wo 
‘to ye Scribes, right or wrong. He supposes all writers to be 
‘malefactors without clergy, that claim the privilege of their 
‘ books, and will not allow it, where the law of the land and com- 
‘mon justice does. He censures in gross, and condemns all 
‘without examining particulars. If they will not confess and 
‘accuse themselves, he will rack them until they do. Heisa 
‘committee-man in the commonwealth of letters, and as great a 
‘tyrant ; so is not bound to proceed but by his own rules, which 
‘he will not endure to be disputed. He has been an apocryphal 
‘scribbler himself; but his writings wanting authority he grew dis- 
‘content, and turned apostate, and thence becomes so severe to 
‘those of his own profession. He never commends any thing 
‘but in opposition to something else that he would undervalue, 
‘and commonly sides with the weakest, which is generous any 
‘where but in judging. He is worse than an Index expurgato- 
‘rius; for he blots out all, and, when he cannot find a fault, 
‘makes one. He demurs to all writers, and when he is over- 
‘ruled, will run into contempt. He is always bringing writs of 
‘errour like a pettifugger, and reversing of judgments, though 
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‘the case be never so plain. He is a mountebank, that is always 
‘ quacking of the infirm and diseased parts of books, to show his 
‘skill; but has nothing at all to do with the sound.’ 

We speak with unfeigned earnestness when we recommend the 
following character to the attention of some of our good-natured 
friends, who, like honest Dogberry, ‘ find in their hearts to be- 
stow the whole of their tediousness upon us.” 


A Prater 

‘Is a common nuisance, and as great a grievance to those that 
‘come near him, as a pewterer is to his neighbours. His dis- 
‘ course is like the braying of a mortar, the more impertinent the 
‘more voluble and loud, as a pestle makes more noise when it is 
‘rung on the sides of a mortar, than when it stamps downright, 
‘and hits upon the business. A dog that opens upon a wrong 
‘scent will do it oftener than one that never opens but upona 
‘right. He is as long-winded as a ventiduct, that fills as fast as 
‘it empties, or a trade-wind, that blows one way for half a year 
‘ together....He is like an ear-wig, when he gets within a man’s 
‘ear, he is not easily to be got out again....He plays with his 
‘tongue as a cat does with her tail, and is transported with the 
‘ delight he gives himself of his own making.’ 

Butler is traditionally said to have been a man of bashful and 
reserved manners, till enlivened by the cheering influence of the 
bottle. In the following character, and elsewhere, * he has drawn, 
in strong colours, the blessings of a comfortable assurance. 


An Impudent Man 

‘[s one, whose want of money and want of wit have engaged 
‘him beyond his abilities. ‘The little knowledge he has of him- 
‘ self being suitable to the little he has in his profession, has made 
‘ him believe himself fit for it. This double ignorance has made 
‘ him set a value upon himself, as he that wants a great deal ap- 
‘pears in a better condition than he that wants a little. ‘This 
‘renders him confident, and fit for any undertaking ; and some- 
‘ times (such is the concurrent ignorance of the world) he pros- 
‘ pers in it, but oftener miscarries, and becomes ridiculous; yet 
‘this advantage he has, that as nothing can make him see his 
‘error, so nothing can discourage him that way; for he is forti- 
‘ fied with his ignorance, as barren and rocky places are by their 
‘ situation; and he will rather believe that ali men want judg- 


‘ment than hiiself....From hence he grows impudent; for, as 


‘men judge by comparison, he knows as little what it is to be de- 


a—He that hath but impudence, 

‘To all things hath a fair pretence ; 

And, put among his wants but shame, 

To all the world may lay his claim, Hudibras. 
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‘fective, as what it is to be excellent....Modesty is but a noble 
‘ jealousy of honour, and impudence the prostitution of it; for he, 
‘ whose face is proof against infamy, must be as little sensible of 
‘glory....Shame is the tender moral conscience of good men.... 
‘ The face is the dial of the mind; aud where they do not go to- 
‘gether, tis a sign that one or both are out of order. He that is 
‘impudent, is like a merchant that trades upon his credit without 
‘a stock, and,if his debts were known, would break immediately.’ 

The Pedant is one of those excrescences of learning which 
Butler delighted to cauterize. 

A Pedant 

‘ Is a dwarf scholar, that never outgrows the mode and fashion 
‘of the school, where he should have been taught. He wears 
his little learning unmade up, puts it on before it was half 
‘ finished, without pressing or smoothing. He studies and uses 
‘words with the greatest respect possible, merely for their own 
‘sakes, like an honest man, without any regard of interest, as 
they are useful and serviceable to things; and among those he 
is kindest to strangers, (like a civil gentleman,) that are far 
from their own country, and most unknown. He collects old 
sayings and ends of verses, as antiquaries do old coins, and is 
as glad to produce them upon all occasions. He has sentences 
ready lying by him for all purposes, though to no one, and talks 
of authors as familiarly as of his fellow collegiates. He handles 
arts and sciences like those, that can play a little upon an in- 
‘strument, but do not know whether it be in tune or not. He 
‘ converses by the book; and does not talk, but quote. If he 
can but screw in something, that an ancient writer said, he be- 
lieves it to be much better than if he had something of himself 
‘to the purpose. He is worse than one that is utterly ignorant, 
as a cock that sees a little fights worse than one that is stark 
‘blind. He speaks in a different dialect from other men, and 
‘much affects forced expressions, forgetting that hard words, as 
‘well as evil ones, corrupt good manners. If he professes physic, 
‘ he gives his patients sound hard words for their money, as cheap 
‘as he can afford ; for they cost him money and study too, before 
‘he came by them, and he has reason to make as much of them as 
‘ he can.’ 

We shall conclude our extracts with the character of the 4nti- 
quary—the true progenitor of our worthy friend, Jonathan Old- 
buck, but without the excellent qualities of head and heart, which 
ennoble the whimseys of the Laird of Monkbarns. 

An Antiquary 

‘Is one that has his being in this age, but his life and conver- 
‘ sation is in the days of old. He despises the present age as an 
‘ innovation, and slights the future ; but has a great value for that 
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‘ which is past and gone, like the madman that fell in love with 
‘ Cleopatra. 

‘ All his curiosities take place of one another according to their 
‘seniority, and he values them not by their abilities, but their 
‘standing. He has a great veneration for words that are stricken 
‘in years, and are grown so aged that they have outlived their 
‘employments.—These he uses with a respect agreeable to their 
‘ antiquity, and the good services they have done. He isa great 
‘ time-server, but it is of ime out of mind, to which he conforms 
‘ exactly, but is wholly retired from the present. His days were 
spent and gone long before he came into the world, and since 
‘ his only business is to collect what he can out of the ruins of 
‘them. He has so strong a natural aflection to any thing that is 
old, that he may truly say to dust and worms, you are my father, 
and to rottenness, thou art my mother. He has no providence 
nor foresight ; for all his contemplations look backward upon 
the days of old, and his brains are turned with them, as if he 
‘walked backwards. He values things wrongfully upon their 
‘ antiquity, forgetting that the most modern are really the most 
ancient of all things in the world....He esteems no customs but 
‘such as have outlived themselves, and are long since out of use.’ 

Butler was a man who insisted on thinking and judging for 
himself. He was not one who would allow his mind to be * ca- 
bin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in” by names and precedents. 
The gravest authorities are fearlessly weighed by him “ in the 
balance, and found wanting.” ‘Though a party writer, he never 
compromises his independence or his intellect. The political and 
religious fanaticism of the puritans roused his unmingled hatred 
and contempt, and if he pursues them with incessant and unjusti- 
fiable bitterness, much allowance should be made for a man of a 
warm temperament and a satiric turn of mind, who saw religion 
used as a watchword for sedition and violence—an ignorant and 
intolerant zeal trampling upon every thing which was holy and 
venerable—and civil and religious liberty monopolized by its 
pretended champions. At this distance of time, we can perceive 
faults enow on both sides to justify a conscientious man in having 
been the enemy of either. To Butler’s honour be it recorded, 
that while exposing the inconsistencies and absurdities of one 
party, he never glosses over the faults of the other. We meet in 
his writings with none of the slavish doctrines which, after the 
restoration, were so industriously inculcated by hirelings of all 
ranks, from the bench, and from the pulpit—in the senate, and in 
Grub-street. He never prostitutes his talents to enforce the fash- 
ionable tenets of passive obedience and nonresistance—‘ the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong”’—which cost the first 
Charles his head, and his family the throne. 
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‘That such a writer as Butler should have been neglected by a 
profligate and arbitrary court, ought not to excite a moment’s 
surprise. His intellect was too sturdy and independent for their 
purposes : he was not a fit companion for the L’Estranges and 
the Birkenheads—* he stood amongst them, but not of them.” 
They were labourers worthy of their hire, and went through their 
dirty work without any compunctious visitings. They received 
their reward, and Butler trusted for his to his conscience and to 
posterity. 

Of Mr. Thyer’s annotations we have only to add, that, except- 
ing a few strange oversights,* they are generally pertinent and 
sensible, and have always the merit of being brief. 

Since this article was written, the following passage has ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Review, in a critique on Mr. Hogg’s 


Jacobite Relics. ° 


“ That we e may have enough of so good a thing, he subjoins the 
prose character of a whig, drawn by the celebrated Butler, and which 
sets out with stating him to be ‘ the spawn of a regicide, hammered 
out of a rank Anabaptist hypocrite,’ and forthwith becomes too inde- 
cent to be farther transcribed. We will here just mention, for the 
edification of Mr. Hogg, that ‘ the celebrated Butler,’ who, among 
many other vituperations, compares a whig to the nettle, because 
‘the more gently you handle him, the more he ts apt to hurt you,’ 
is well known to those who know any thing of literary history, to 
have lived in the family, supported by the bounty of Sir Samuel 
Luke, one of Cromwell’s captains, at the very time he planned his 
Hudibras, of which he was pleased to make his kind and hospitable 
patron the hero. Now we defy the history of whiggism to match 
this anecdote—or to produce so choice a specimen of the human 
nettle.” 


Unfortunately for the infallibility of the Reviewer, it happens, 
that the passage w hich calls forth this tirade is nor Butler’s—it 
is not included in his Genuine temains, nor even in the spurious 
collection which bears his name; but in the Secret History of 
the Calves-head Club, under the title of The Character of a 
Calves-head Club-man. It would require better authority than 
the assertion of the publisher of that miserable work, to make us 
believe the author of Hudibras guilty of such impotent scurrility. 
The charge against Butler of ingratitude is more serious, but, we 
trust, equally unfounded. Butler, it is true, lived some time in 
the family of Sir Samuel Luke, who was a justice of the peace, 
as his clerk. Of his treatment, while in his service, we know no- 
thing: to take it for granted, that it was “ kind” and “ hospita- 


a As, for instance, doubting the existence of such a writer as Benlowes, (the 
well known mock Mecenas of his time,) and shrewdly conjecturing that 
Denham was the person aimed at. 
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ble,” in order to enhance the perfidy of Butler, is wanton and 
gratuitous malice; and it is equally uncandid and unjust to de- 
scribe him as “ supported by the bounty” of his employer. After 
all, it is extremely problematical, whether Sir Samuel was the 
hero of Butler’s spoem. The circumstance of the poet’s having 
lived some time in the service of a distinguished puritan, was 
sufficient to make public report exalt the latter to that ‘* bad emi- 
nence ;” to say nothing of Sir Henry Rosewell and the other 
candidates for that distinction. Dr. Nash is decidedly of opi- 
nion, that he was not the hero, and gives it as his belief, that But- 
ler began his Hudibras while in the service of the Countess of 
Kent, previous to his living with Sir Samuel. But the strongest 
proof against the charge is in the work itself: there is so little of 
individuality about the knight—his folly is of such a motley de- 
scription—his notions so heterogeneous—and his whole charac- 
ter so outré—that if Butler intended it for a hkeness of any one 
man, we must say, he was a most wretched dauber: the portraits 
of Lilly, of Lilburne, of Shaftesbury, disprove such a supposi- 
tion. It is a circumstance worthy of remark, that in his Genuine 
Remains, he never makes the slightest allusion to his reputed 
hero. 





Art. V. Domestic Pouirics or ENGLAND. 


It is a purposed thing, and grows by plot, 

To curb the will of the nobility: 

Suffer’t, and live with such as cannot rule, 

Nor ever will be ruled. Coriolanus. 


Tue turbulence and obtrusive disloyalty which had swelled 
with the progress of the Queen’s trial have subsided, and the 
tide has turned. ‘The impulse of vehement faction will always 
make some impression on the vast and fluctuating expanse of the 
public mind, but its mightier movements are obedient to laws 
from no temporary authority ; and it is never stirred in its mass, 
but in an influence beyond the sphere of our low, intemperate, 
human passions. ‘The character of the British nation is tardiness 
to pronounce judgment ; the habits of jurisprudence have been 
familiar to the country, till they have become a part of its nature; 
and they have infixed that reluctance to hasty decisions, and that 
general propensity to the collection and weighing of evidence, 
which leaves, for the time, so easy a triumph to daring impos- 
ture. But this irresolution, which leaves the national mind pow- 
erless for the moment, has a noble compensation in the righteous 
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and solemn judgment that is sure to follow—and the public con- 
vietion comes to the punishment of this bustling hypocrisy with a 
strength which intrigue has never been able to withstand. 

This result must have at length arrived, from the general cha- 
racter of the Queen’s defence, and the national eye must have 
turned with disgust on the petty artifice and flagitious indecency 
of her abettors. But this result has been hastened by an act of 
wanton effrontery,—the Queen’s visit to St. Paul’s. We exclude 
that unfortunate woman from the chief share of the censure. She 
comes into these pages only as the puppet of faction. Let her 
crime be between her conscience and that tribunal before which 
the purest may well humble themselves. But as the Queen of 
England, giving, however ignorantly, some shadow of royal au- 
thority to the proceedings, that, to all other eyes, have for their ob- 
ject the overthrow of the constitution, we must look to the waving 
of her banner, not as the sport of a fickle and feeble wantoning, 
but as the direct signal around which the evil of the land is to 
be congregated; not to see it mocking the air in idle state, but 
leading wild, rude, revengeful beggars to the consummation of 
their labours. ‘The junction of the Queen’s cause with that of 
the radicals, makes both the fitter objects for administrative vigi- 
lance. Radicalism is subversion, total excision and overthrow : 
the substitution, not of one order of polity for another, but an 
utter destruction of the present state of things in all their shapes 
of established and ancient use, to make way for desolation, or for 
the desperate experiment of ignorance and passion, inflamed by 
obsolete grudges and new impunity. With these reformers, there 
is no gradual corrective of public suffering. These new doctors 
of the body politic have no faith in alternatives; the patient must 
at once take up his bed and walk, or be flung into the grave. 
The processes of nature are too rede for the rapid intelligence of 
revolution. Their harvest must be raised from a soil which has 
never been polluted by the ignorant husbandry of past genera- 
tions. They will not dip their plough into the clay, unless it has 
been cleared by a general deluge. The cause which connected 
itself with those missionaries of public havoc, the propaganda 
of the downfal of kings and priests, at once stamped itself 
guilty. Innocence rests on the faith of the Law; Guilt takes 
refuge among the mob. ‘The Queen has done ound to establish 
the opinion of her judges by her adoption of this common subter- 
fuge of crime. But radicalism has yet gained nothing by open- 
ing its sanctuary to the royal fugitive. With what rites it may 
have received her, what mysterious voices of speedy retribution 
on her accusers may have been uttered from the shrine, what 
grim and furious festivity crowned the reception of the illustrious 
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convert, remains to be told—perhaps to form the future revela- 
tion of the dungeon and the scaffold. 

But radicalism is too wise in its generation, to give its help 
without an equivalent. It has nothing of the weakness of bene- 
volence in its protection, it makes no Samaritan journeys to find 
out the perishing and wounded by the wayside. ‘It drives a solid, 
worldly bargain, with a due estimate of the profit and loss on 
its charity, and volunteers its purse and its dagger only where it 
is secured upon the mortgage of opulence or power; and the 
bond will be exacted. ‘The Queen’s patronage is already con- 
templated as part and parcel of the estate of faction. What new 
honour is to reinforce the decayed glories of Sir Robert Wilson’s 
Star! what sinecure is to lay the unction to Alderman Wood's 
finances ; by what well fed and festive occupation in the Royal 
Kitchen, the member for Coventry is to resume the abdicated pur- 
ple of his countenance,—all this is to be measured by the libe- 
rality that showered orders on a footman, and installed his beg- 
gary inthe Barona. But, we may be assured, that from this 
treasury, the dry and withered resources of radicalism will be 
refreshed, and that, with whatever blushing reluctance, the haters 
of Kings will be converted into pensioners on the Royal Bounty. 

Yet all this prospective fruition is not without its present ba- 
lance. The triumphs at Brandenburgh house have bred jea- 
lousies. The civic manners of the patriotic alderman, brought 
out by wine and exhilaration, have been contrasted with those of 
men who, in other days, were companions for the honourable. 
Royalty is, after all, aristocratic, and the tastes which seem ena- 
moured of a lacquey, in the languid airs of the Milanese, are not 
to be always relied on in our less amatory climate, for equal con- 
descension, even, to a * Fru Lord Maire de Londres.” Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson’s graces have, for some time, been in the ascendant, 
and even Peter Moore has not sighed without a smile. The 
alderman retired under pretence of ili health, like a disbanded 
minister, to his estates. But let Sir Robert tremble, for Ber- 
gami has suddenly ordered post-horses from Paris! 

“Am J not Egypt—what if I have loved ? 

Seen Cesar kneel to me? Come, Antony, 

And I will spurn all else” 
The lower agitators, who were not admitted into those arcana 
epularum, began to be ofiended. The smiles of royalty are re- 
laxing by their very nature; and while the feast went on, the 
vigour of riot was obviously melting down. The rabble agents 
dreaded another Capua in Brandenburgh house, and to silence 
the growing discontent, and marshal their forces once more, a 
field-day was ordered under the name of a procession to St. 
Paul’s. This measure had its advantage in one point of view, 
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for it showed to the doubters, that their leaders were still ready 
to cry, * tothe field,” and that there was no defiance which they 
were not prepared to throw down to public decency. But in 
point of drawing over partisanship from the more respectable 
orders, all was failure, and worse than failure. ‘The people of 
England are unwisely attempted by those who reason from their 
civil captiousness to their religious ‘indifference. No demagogue 
has ever succeeded by adding the insult of religion to the insult 
of the laws. Fanaticism has done much, but atheism is not yet 
a passport to the errors even of the mob. England is not 
France. This procession to the metropolitan church was felt to 
be a religious offence, and it excited great and general aliena- 
tion. The belief of the citizens, aud of all above the mere refuse 
of the streets, was against the validity of the Queen’s defence by 
her counsel. Placards and addresses were their public language, 
and these of course both testify of innocence, and her “* unsunned 
snow,” the phrase which owes its origin to the protecting alder- 
man, and is so happily characteristic of his eloquence. But their 
talk in the “‘ market-places and greetings of men,” was a perpe- 
tual ridicule of her claims to purity. The excursion to Bran- 
denburgh House was a drive to the country, heightened by the 
glory of driving with four horses—the huzzas of the populace 
through whom they filed, and the consummating indulgence of 
passing through the drawing-room of a Queen’s villa and re- 
ceiving the homages of a Queen. On the same principle, Mes- 
salina would have had half the metropolis to shout after her cha- 
riot-wheels. But here was no country excursion, no exhilara- 
tion by the indulgences of the wayside, no address, and accla- 
mation, and firing of guns, and pantomime of mock royalty, but 
a hazardous and repulsive adventure to the house of prayer. In 
this the populace found but little excitement and no jest, and the 
rational, and religious, and loyal, a source of shame, regret, and 
alarm. From that moment inseparable disgust took possession 
of the majority. Something may be humanly forgiven even to 
guilt struggling to save itself by whatever desperate and frantic 
asseveration. ‘The Qucen’s protest against the vote of the Peers, 
on the third reading, was a dreadful profanation in the eyes of 
those who had not been able to convince themselves of her inno- 
cence. But it might have been the outrage of passions, worked 
up to their height—it was like the blind and reckless grasp of the 
drowning, that will seize what it can, without distinction or re- 
spect. But the visit to St. Paul’s seemed wilful, gratuitous, 
audacious ;—if the Queen was innocent, a measure unsuitable to 
her modesty, yet uncleared ; if guilty, a flagitious profanation. 
But the individual’s cuilt or purity is comparatively unim- 
portant as a public interest. 'The view in which she has a right 
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to attract public vigilance, is as the rallying point of a routed 
faction. Her movements, trifling as they may be in themselves, 
are of weight as the indications of this restless malignity. ies 
the flittings of the mother bee we ascertain the swarming of the 
hive. 

It was not forgotten on this melancholy occasion, with what 
sentiments the Queen regarded the church and clergy of England. 
If the evidence lied, that declared her to have abandoned all re- 
ligious worship in her household in Italy, and to have attended 
the Catholic chapels as a sacrifice to the religion of Bergami, 
there could be no contradiction of her sentiments in such rescripts 
as these : 


“Calm wisdom teaches me that I ought never to give my sanction to the 
narrow views of any sect.”—Answer to Lewis. 

“T am not the narrow-minded advocate of any sect.”— Answer to Halifar. 

ws hurchmen are ge more remarkable, even than Statesmen, for being 
behind the Light of the Age. 'They adhere pertinaciously to ancient forms. 
They are unwilling to pass beyond that boundary of darkness in which their 
forefathers lived.” —.Answer to Leicester Females. 

“The Hierarchy made themselves instrumental in sacrificing the charita- 
bleness of the establishment to motives of secular interest or personal malevo- 
lence.” —.Answer to St. Botolph’s. 

“The Members of the Hierarchy must have forgotten it to be their duty 
not to prostrate themselves at the feet of any temporal master, in questions in 
which conscience is concerned.”— Answer to Clerkenwell. 

“ Persons who have long been in the habit of making Religion the pretext 
of their tyranny, or the veil of their selfishness.”—.Answer to Leicester Fe- 
males. 

“The temporal Peers, sanctified by the presence of united Bishops and 
Archbishops, are endeavouring to calculate the chances of adultery.”—An- 
swer to Marylebone. 

* The religion and morals of a people are not at all dependent on the cere- 
monials of an expensive establishment.”—Answer to Montrose. 

“There is only one view in which I can regard this alteration with any 
complacency, and that is, as the first step in the good work of ecclesvastical 
reformation.” —Answer to Leicester Females. 

* Churchmen would do well, ere it be too late, to open their eyes upon the 
Sun of another reformation that is rising upon the world.”—J bid. 

“The vicinity of a Cathedral is not always that kind of atmosphere that is 
most favourable to the growth of patriotic independence, or of high-minded 
generosity.”—.Answer to Parishes of St. Maurice and Winchester. 


‘The procession at length took place, after a week of ostenta- 
tious negotiation with Common Council-men and City Agitators, 
for the obvious purpose of blowing a trumpet to the loose and 
idle of the metropolis. A pompous programme of this royal pro- 
gress was fixed up in the streets for some days before, and every 
art familiar to the Woods and Wilsons of this world was prac- 
tised with minute diligence. But each “ graced actor” in this 
drama of the “* Mobbed Queen,” had his appropriate part. 2/der- 
man Wood, illustrious for conduct and counsel within Temple- 
Bar, undertook to manceuvre the civic patriots. Sir Robert Wil- 
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son, all military, adopted the command of what was, for effect, 
first called a Guard of Honour! but afterwards, through prudent 
caution, screened under the softer appellation of a cavalcade.— 
The Benefit Socteties, a body formidable from their numbers, 
and still more from the compact organization and rapid corres- 
pondence, which make them among the first objects of radicalism 
to seduce, were ordered out, and the streets were to be lined from 
Hyde Park Corner to St. Paul’s, by the various addressers, with 
all “ the pomp of war’—flags, bands, and badges. But the 
madness was at an end—the whole exhibition failed. Out of 
perhaps fifty thousand, who in the extravagance of the time had 
carried up addresses, not five hundred obeyed the summons of 
‘the general.”? ‘The cavaleade counted perhaps as many more, 
and consisted of a motle ‘y mixture of innkeepers, city apprentices, 
and petty farmers. No person of any consideration joined this 
parody ofa royal progress. Nothing could be more threadbare 
than this mounted majesty of the mob. Sir R. Wilson acted as 
Field-Marshal of those “ Beggars on Horseback.” But the 
streets were crowded with the gazers, who came attracted by cu- 
riosity, and with the pickpockets, who came to plunder the cu- 
rious. It is ene of the peculiar distinctions of the Queena, that she 
never moves unescorted by the spontaneous activity of this alert 
body of her subjects.— 
* Magna latronum comitante caterva.” 


Where the carcasses are, there will the eagles be gathered toge- 
ther. Her triumph infuses itself into the depths of society. Petty 
larceny is cheered by the discomfiture of law; the precedent of 
St. Stephen’s has dissolved the Old Bailey of half its terrors, and 
Filch cries, at the top of his.voice, “ Long live the Queen.” 

But nothing was spared that could render this culpable pro- 
ceeding a more direct offence. The procession was led past 
Carlton House ! though the route by ile Haymarket was equally 
open, and much more common to the public. But this offence 
has been practised by all the processions. ‘The day chosen was 
one on which the psalms contained expressions that, in the gross 
application of party, might allude to the Queen’s accusers, and to 
this odious mingling of human passions, in a solemn act of 
thanksgiving, was to ‘have been added a manifesto, in the shape 
of a sermon.—.4rchdeacon Bathurst, the son of the Bishop of 
_Norwich, was the person who had the misfortune to appear fit 

for the purpose: and he arrived prompt and prepared to go 
through his part. The character of this divine is not that of ‘ the 
prophet honoured in his own country,” and he would probabl 
be listened to with more respect any where than in Vorfolk. But 
his piety was nothing to the purpose. He had figured as a pam- 
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phleteer, and levelled his eloquence upon the ministry. If this 
was not the source of his selection, it might be difficult to decide 
for what cause the royal smiles were employed to seduce the best 
shot in the shire from his natural enjoyments, and that, too, in the 
height of the season. ‘The sermon was, however, forbidden, on 
ceremonial and acknowledged reasons, and glory ** at one en- 
trance quite shut out,” to this reverend Meleager. 

The sermon has since been published, and it is on the wholea 
temperate production. Jt may have been fortunate for the Arch- 
deacon’s favour at Brandenburgh Court, that it was not preached, 
for it contains no obvious insults. We should have expected to 
see him reprimanded by her Majesty, through the medium of her 
Unitarian Secretary, and put at the bottom of the roll of the fu- 
ture reformed church. In his preface, (a safe ground,) he feels 
his paces rather firmer, and curvets, with constitutional freedom, 
according to the new version of Major Cartwright and his fellow 
expounders. He there declares his opinion, the opinion of Arch- 
deacon Bathurst! 


* Quo me Bacche rapis tui plenum ?” 


“ That the passing of the Bill would have been, he feared, the 
loss of the Country, and certainly, the latter end of a government 
of fixed and known law.” 'To oppose to this great politico-eccle- 
siastical dictum, we have unfortunately nothing stronger than a 
majority of the Peers. But to the Legislators of the new school, 
the reason and feelings of the honourable by station, learning, and 
public service, &c. are “ trifles light as air.” The “ proof strong 
as holy writ,” is to be found in brutal clamour, and corrupt inti- 
midation, in the ignorance that will not learn, and the folly that 
cannot understand. ‘There is nothing quite so absurd as this in 
the sermon, which is a tissue of common-places, with, however, 
now and then, a hint sufficient to give an idea, at once of the zeal 
and of the reluctant restraint of the orator. “ Though monarchs, 
like ourselves, (a pleasant participation of royalty,) may be de- 
ceived, yet, ‘¢ that the people are no evil doers, (to use the lan- 
guage of the Book of Esther.) but may be the children of the 
most High, and most mighty living God, who hath ordered the 
kingdom both unto us, and to our progenitors, in the most ex- 
cellent manner.” We cannot find this passage in the Book of 
Esther, and we suspect, that the Archdeacon’s theology is as irre- 
gular as his politics. But what similitude is there to be found 
between the Jews in their captivity, the chosen people humbled 
before Heaven, and in sorrow and privation honouring the law 
of their fathers; and an insolent and vicious rabble, urged on by 
desperate arts to outrages, and burning with the spirit of domina- 
tion. The reformers of Charles’s time found “ the sword of the 
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Lord and of Gideon” in the Scriptures, and “ to your tents, O 
Israel,” was not the less a signal of rebellion, because it was taken 
half in derision and half in madness, from the great code of peace 
and holiness. We discharge the Archdeacon from imputations 
like these, because we believe him nothing blacker than the cus- 
tomary tinge of country-gentlemen, a pleasant convivialist, and 
an accurate shot. ‘The good-humoured maxim has its truth. 
“Un homme qui rit n’est pas dangereux.” 

We have no fears of overthrow from the ambition that feels its 
‘* great appetite” glutted by a pigeon-match, or a steeple-chase. 
But the peroration of this sermon contains a passage which the 
author may have written in sincerity, but which, to those con- 
vinced of the Queen’s guilt, must seem the most cutting and viru- 
lent attack on her feelings. 

‘‘ | see a disposition the most earnest to conciliate those who 
have listened to her deadliest maligners; and this, which I will 
now speak for her, is the language | seem to hear from that per- 
sonage to the assembly of this day : 

* I have afforded proof sufficient to convince, of my wrongs, 
the reasons of a vast portion of those who were most impartially 
disposed to hear evil as well as good of me. For those who were 
not satisfied, [ have added my solemn declaration before God 
and my country, before the tribunal of my legislative judges. I 
have sanctified that declaration of a conscience void of offence 
towards God and men, as to the charges of my accusers, by par- 
taking of those holy mysteries, from which the most suspicious 
nature will hardly appeal. 

“ Ask your own hearts, is there any thing in rank or power so 
fascinating, and at the evening of a troublous and a stormy life, 
that I should go to my grave, where | hope to find repose, and to 
be joined again by the saint in heaven, which so untimely left me, 
with the drag chain of deliberate perjury? Is there any thing in 
the applause of a multitude here which can recompense me "for 
the loss of the applause of angels in Heaven? Am I such a fool 
as to set time against immeasurable eternity, and at the moment, 
too, when human life wanes? Did I not believe even in © hrist 
as the rock of my salvation, yet is there not a something after 
death, a something adown that stream which carries us to all 
eternity, enough to appal the imagination, and arrest the boldness 
of one who would defy wantonly the terrors of the invisible world ? 

“Do you think that I] would make a nateon a mockery for 
aught which on this side of the grave is left me? If you think 
so, you would do it yourself; and you partake not of that charity 
which thinketh no evil, and which hopeth all things.” 

This composition is cast somewhat in the romantic and poeti- 
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cal mould, which distinguishes the rhapsodist of the Queen’s an- 
swers. But it touches on thoughts, which, to the general con- 
viction, are appalling. Those proceedings are of the highest 
importance as a clue to the general intricate design of the per- 

formers. ‘The guilt or innocence of the Queen is comparatively 
trivial, but as matter of example. The true conclusion to be 
drawn, is to the unsparing and pestilent activity of the disturbers, 
who have taken upon their hands the pretended purification of 
the state ; the eager and sleepless diligence with which they labour 
to take possession of every point from which the constitutional 
fortress may be commanded ; their struggle for the Bar, the Army, 
and even the Church ;—‘ Omnia maria vexata.” Every bhar- 
bour and creek of the civil polity has been searched for a secure 
deposite of their contraband, imported from the decayed stores of 
French democracy. ‘The republican spirit knows nothing too 
high or too low for its flight; ‘* Now shaves with level wing the 
deep, now soars up to the bar: ning concave.” Itis yet pent within 
strong bounds, but the hour that the nobler guardianship of the 
gate Is remov ed—the hour that a relaxed vigilance, or a corrupt 
fellow feeling, is intrusted with the key; in that Mee the portals 
will be flung open, and Satan be sent for to sicken and taint the 
peace of general human nature. 

It is the business of all honest and honourable minds to guard 
against this mighty misfortune. The old game of statesmen 
against statesmen is superseded. The business of the time has 
been driven home to ‘ men’s hearts and bosoms.” ‘The legiti- 
mate trials of ability among the leaders of the great parties of the 
Legislature—those clashings of high-tempered and _ polished 
minds, in whom the strife struck out only the stranger brilliancy 
—those rollings and hurtlings of the moral thunderclouds, eleva- 
ting the eye that gazed upon them, and with it elevating the 
heart by their evidence of the range and magnificent powers of 
our nature—and after all, however the concussion might end, 
whichever mass of those splendid meteors might be absorbed by 
the other, ending only in good—in pouring down freshness and 
fertility on the realm—all this generous and stately contest has at 
least, for this time, come to a close. The danger has descended 
among the whole lower multitude, and has become only the more 
deadly. We have now to provide against an inundation, which 
will come round every man at once, and take the gr ound from 
under his feet. ‘The mind of the realm i is now to be summoned 
to stand upon the dykes, and repel the entrance of the rude and 
dreary element that now roars and beats round its boundaries. 
The principle and manliness of the nation have certainly been 
roused. It would not be in the nature of things, that the men 
who have learned their liberty in the volume of the constitution, 
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and their religion in the Scriptures, should long tolerate the slan- 
ders and perversions fastened on both by the men of the placard 
and the dagger. Lut the experiment of endurance has gone too 
far, and the public mind cannot be too speedily shown the hollow- 
ness and utter hypocrisy of Reform, and its real, and growing, 
inextinguishable appetite for prescription. | Reform is a jest—it 
answers a purpose with the weak, who will not see, and the neg- 
ligent, who will not resist. It serves as a general disguise to the 

varied, countless speculations of public ruin. Every adventurer 
on this enter prise of midnight, has his different object. Reform 
is the temporary cover ofall. Itis the crape of the robber, but 
the moment that detection was no longer dreaded, the crape would 
be flung aside,—every abhorrent physiognomy would be display- 
ed, and the work of plunder, and brutal revelry, and bloody do- 
mineering, would go on according to individual caprice, passion, 
and revenge. The Black Dwarf would be as black as nature 
made him—and the Scotsman would glare with his own open 
torvitude of glance. 

The question is not whether Whig or Tory shall sit on the 
treasury bench, but whether we shall manfully, and by the exer- 
tion of our reason and strength, abate the nuisance of the state, 
or see the gullotine erected at C haring Cross ? Whether we are 
to defend our lives and properties, the hopes of our children, and 
the fair freedom of England, or to lay down our despised necks 
on the block of a reckless, lawless, insatiable democracy ? Whe- 
ther we are to see the mild dignity, and venerable learning of our 
judges, administering the ordinances of our forefathers, or to be 
ourselves dragged before the tribunal of a savage licentiousness f 
Whether our last hour is to be soothed and hallowed in the ful- 
ness of years, by the presence of wife, and child, and friend, and 
the consolations of religion; or life to be torn from us in its vi- 
sour, and the common struggle of nature be embittered by the 
tauntings of a blood-thirsty rabble, and not less insulted by the 
eraver ribaldry of some squalid missionary of republican deisti- 

cal abomination. “'TO BE, OR NOT TO BE! THAT IS THE QUES- 
TION.” 

There is nothing of partisanship in these feelings. Let the 
ininistry find their right to public confidence in what they have 
to show of public service; in their conduct of the nation through 
difficulties, which it was the fashion of their opponents to pro- 
nounce insuperable, and for withstanding which, they stood the 
brunt of ridicule for many a year. T hey have established their 
monuments, where no forgetfulness, nor folly, nor faction, can 
dissolve their firm and marble fabric—in the liberation of ev ery 
kingdom of Europe. Their niche is prepared in that temple 
where nations offer thanksgiving, and come to draw new hopes 
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and inspirations for freedom. Of the individuals we do not speak. 
It is not for humbler minds to allot and parcel out the praise of 
the great directing influences of the council and field. We speak 
of them as a whole, as that noble combination of vigilance and 
courage, of practical ability, and lofty speculation, which has 
saved Europe. It is easy to talk slightingly of services past ; it is 
a common mode of discharging the burdensome gratitude, “ still 
paying, still to owe.” But the authority for this expedient is not 
high, and we must be suffered to think of ministers, and their 
uses, after the manner of old English loyalty and honour. It is 
not in the paltry sneer of those enemies of administration, who 
once declared that every thing to be struggled with was fatal, to 
convince us now that every thing conquered was easy. Who 
that remembers the predictions of but ten—ay but five years 
since, is to believe in the judgment of the Vow? There is no 
denial that the danger to Europe was of the most fearful menace ; 

that no language could exaggerate the hazard—that no bending 
of the whole colossal frame of England, to close the gates against 
the rush and assault of the French denomination, could be too 
sudden or vigorous. But is this to degrade our sense of the pre- 
servation, or to convert us into a people of contemptuous and 
thoughtless idolaters, round those who neither strove nor triumph- 
ed? When we shall be in our graves, the day through which we 
have lived will be remembered and commemorated as the proud- 
est period of English glory. Our children, and our children’s 
children, will have the leaders of our time *“ familiar in their 
mouths, as household names.” They will visit, with the religion 
ofa pilgrimage, every corner of the field; not a trench but will 
be honoured, for the memory of the hearts that once stood there ; 
not a monument, in that great campaign of political triumph, but 
will be hung with the fresh honours and tributes of posterity. 

But feelings like these are not for the race which now molest us ; 
and sordidness and incapacity will be ready to say, that those 
men merely wrought for their hire, and that they could have 
easily found successors and rivals if they felt their task laborious. 
To those, there is the obvious answer, that their rivals, who would 
have been their successors, had pledged themselves to a directly 
opposite course. These men were the adulators of Napoleon, 
the wonderers and bowers, before the majesty of kis presence, 
the humbled and speechless gazers on his pavilion of cloud, un- 
til the mysterious might within should proclaim his pleasure in 
the lightnings. These were the men who called Napoleon the 
“© child of Providence.” 

*“ Nos, Fortuna, 
Te Deum facimus, et clo locamus.” 


The superstition of their folly covered a mean, malignant, sangul- 
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nary usurper—of talents certainly, and of all the fierce activity 
of military ambition—with the robe of a wisdom to be neither in- 
quired into nor resisted, but to be obeyed—and profanely sent 
him forth on his progress of devastation, with the pomp and au- 
thority of a minister of heaven. On a Ministry of this kind, 

what dependence was to be placed ? We do not think it was their 
intention to have debased the country. They would have still 
thought the crown of England in its more fitting place on the 
brow of the King of England, than trampled under the hoofs of 
Napoleon’s charger. We do not think that they could have ruin- 
ed the British empire, for it has an energy of vitality which it 
was not for them either to discover or to guide. We will go even 
to the doubtful length of believing, that this empire would finally 
have triumphed over France, in defiance of their incompetency, 
cold-heartedness, and awe of the enemy. But the victory would 
have been gained through an incalculable increase of peril, and 
wasted wealth, and sanguinary reverses. On their voyages of 
headlong experiment, they would have found the new world at 
last, but they would have looked for it by turning their prows, 

not to the west, but to the east—they w ould first have circumna- 
vigated the globe. 

Those who can believe in nothing but a paltry lucre, or a still 
more paltry ambition, as the stimulants of accomplished minds, to 
guide the state, are not worthy of an answer. Yet the denial of 
all disinterested impulses comes with a dubious grace from those 
who profess themselves ready to dip their hands in blood, and 
dare the scaffold for simple patriotism. 

But the competition is not between ministers and their parlia- 
mentary opponents. We are not called on to any nice and pacific 
balance of wisdom or wit—Mr. Tverney’s modicum of pleasantry 
against Mr. Canning’s eloquence—or Mr. Brougham’s furious 
garrulity; and never-ending panegyric of himself and his friends, 
loose as they are on the face of a troublesome world, 

“ Rari nantes in gurgite,” 
against Lord Castlereagh’s temperance, decorum, and know- 
ledge—or Lord Carnarvon’s contempt of the English language, 
and merciless, blind, indiscriminate butchery of law , politics, and 
divinity, against the Premier’s senatorial sense and dignity. This 
was for “ the piping times of peace.” We have now no choice 


but between the constitution as it stands, and none; the seats 
from which the ministry were expelled, would not be left to the 
stiff and formal possession of parliamentary successors. They 
would be leapt into, before they were cold, by the men of the 
dungeon—by hungry fraudulent bankruptcy—by rapine fresh 
from his chains—by haggard, insane, remorseless homicide. 
But, in this consummation, there would be no conclusion, the 
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victory would be only the signal for more inveterate animosity ; 
the triumph of Radicalism would generate nothing of even the 
ominous and gloomy repose that follows the ordinary triumph of 
tyranny. The right hand of Radicalism hates the left, and the 
first labour of the prosperous would be, to send their associates, 
where, after life’s fitful fever, if they did not “ sleep well,” they 
should at least sleep soundly. The late proceedings in Westmin- 
ster Hal] have not a little added to the general knowledge of this 
faction. , 

Cobbett, ‘“ clarum et venerabile nomen,” to the whole muster- 
roll of public disturbers, has been lately brought to justice for 
two libels; the Jatter, one of that atrocious nature which his jury 
thought not underserving of a mulct of one thousand pounds, a 
sum which would drain the united purses of the whole body cor- 
porate of revolution to pay. These libels were against two of 
his own helpers in the Register, now old and venomless. But 
the chief amusement was furnished by Mr. Brougham, who con- 
ducted the former of those cases. ‘The spruce barrister, now still 
more spruce, from his new honours of the gown, was palpably 
afraid to trust himself within the brawny sweep of his antagonist. 
He began with a profusion of compliment, and wandered about 
the skirts of the accusation with a mixture of mauvaise honte, af- 
fected meekness and zeal, very delightful to, in the eateies) 
phrase, ‘‘ one of the most crow ded and fashionable audiences of 
the season.” Cobbett kept his eye fixed on his future victim with 
grim and sardonic contempt. Sul, the Queen’s attorney-gene- 

ral mustered his tropes, aud paced his cround, like the reluctant 
hero of the highway. 

“ He handled the rope, and he traversed the cart, 

And he often took leave, but was loath to depart.” 

Towards the close of his speech, insipid as his best in St. Ste- 
phen’s, he ventured a little onward, and talked of libel in a tender 
and enigmatical way. ‘This was the least return for his brief. 
But then came Cobbett’s tur n; he made but a single spring till he 
reached the centre of the question, and leaving Cleary untouched, 
rushed mugiens, with hoof and horn upon the barrister. The 
baftle was “here “to the strong.” He tossed and gored the un- 
fortunate jurisconsult with ferocious and exulting ease. He tore 
his pleadings into fragments, and flung them up to the sport of 
the ring. He scattered the silken advocate’s metaphors, compli- 
ments, and reasonings, smoothly as they were laid, like the Sy- 
bil’s leaves, into nonsense by the puff of his nostrils, The tri- 
umph was complete. Mr. Brougham sank under his merciless 
and persevering burlesque, and when the turn for revenge was 
come, and his bulky antagonist stood over him breathless with 
his sport, he shrunk away without ever turning to cast a glance 
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upon him.—He made no reply. Mr. Brougham was not enga- 
ged on the next trial. We by no means rank this person among 
the pledged subverters, but he had no answer when Cobbett 
charged him to his teeth with having, as Dogberry would have 
said, “ written himself down—radical ;” and we presume he now 
rather regrets his early indiscretions. 

We have not time now to do more, than to advert to a project, 
which would form a relief to those miserable bustlings of medio- 
crity. 1 Royal Society for the encouragement of Literature is 
about to be formed. Nothing can be more promising or admira- 
ble than the principle. But in the general opinion of London, 
it is already evident that the intended number of associates is 
too small. The institution ought to comprehend every name 
that has done honour to the literature of the country, and to open 
its doors to the hope of every one who may yet do it honour. It 
should be a great assemblage and array of loyal genius, against 
the libelling and seditious scribbling of the day. This is, we un- 
derstand, exclusively, the project of the King: the man on whom 
faction has done its worst, and who makes only returns of this 
order to the people, deserves any thing but hostility. On this to- 
pic we may yet talk more, but for the present we must draw to a 
conclusion. We cannot do so, however, without casting one 
glance backwards to the picture we have drawn of the state of 

ublic feeling in England, and then, expressing our regret that 
such should be the moment selected by the chosen wits and wise 
men of the North—the “ Arbitri Elegantiarum” of the world— 
the “‘delicae generis humani’—the all-be-praised, all-admired 

eniuses of the modern Athens—for calling together “a Meeting 
of Inhabitants,” to address the King to turn out his Ministers— 
and that too in terms which convey and imply either the most 
unworthy sympathy with the phrenzy of the mob, or the most 
base adulation of its mad and mischievous leaders! Such is the 
moment when Mr. Francis Jeffrey, and Mr. J. P. Grant, and 
Mr. Henry Cockburn, have thought fit to hold a solemn festival 
of fraternization with the elite of the Cowgate, congregated in 
the Pantheon—and when Mr. James Moncrieff has not disdain- 
ed to hear the applauses of tailors cheering the periods of juris- 
consults—as all the changes were rung on the necessity of pub- 
lic assemblies—the freedom of the press—not forgetting the 
never-to-be-forgotten crambe recocta of the massacre of Manches- 
ter. 
But in this too it is quite easy to see the traces of the same 
universal spirit of base compliance, whose operations we have 
already been noticing in so many more important spheres. The 
Outs of the north are a sorely divided, split, uncompacted crew ; 
being all Outs, they have indeed one name in common, but that 
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is the most of it. And of all this, there is good reason to think. 
the men of the Cowgate were already beginning to have some 
slight suspicion, and sundry manifestations had occurred of an 
incipient distrust, spreading widely and surely among the servum 
pecus, and the general superintendents of all disaffection per- 
ceived that it was necessary, by some “ great show of circum- 
stance,” to dazzle the eyes that had begun to be too piercing, and 
deafen the ears that had begun to swallow with more caution. 
And some happy spirit suggested the spectacle of the Pantheon ; 
and the rabble, if not their panem, had at least their cercenses ad- 
ministered to them : and even the sternest and most aristocratical 
of the old Lauderdale faction, did not abstain from this mockery, 
with whatever secret qualms they may have first embraced it; 
but finding in the Edinburgh Reviewers the convenient middle 
term, the proper bonds of cohesion, they leant boldly on those 
all-agreeable worthies, ‘“ gratos supremis Deorum gratos et 
imis,” and shook hands with the Radicals. <A little airy sport- 
ive chat about independence, and scorn of power, will not suffice 
to wipe out the least of the stains which this unhallowed connex- 
ion has fixed upon all that partook in its symbols. 

In common justice, however, we should speak gently on this 
occasion ; for it is already sufficiently visible that the effect of the 
spectacle has been exactly the reverse of what its devisers and 
principal performers must have liad in view. It is quite right 
that they who are in should be in all things more moderate than 
they who are out ; but in the case of our ‘friends the Tories , (as 
they are absurdly enough called, for want of a better name :) we 
do think this system of moderation is sometimes earried not a little 

farther than it ought to be. ‘Their enemies never confer any fa- 
vour on them willingly, but if they were desirous of finding out a 
favour of real moment to confer upon them—they could not light 
on any thing more admirably adapted for their interests than the 
holding of such a meeting as this. It binds people visibly, who 
are too often apt to forget the real bonds that always subsist be- 
tween them. It brings Whigs and Radicals together—but it 
brings the Tories together too, and then there is no reason to fear 
for the issue. We conclude as we began, with the words of 
Coriolanus, 

‘“STAND FAST! WE HAVE AS MANY FRIENDS AS ENEMIES !” 


a We are most happy to learn, however, that the “ facile princeps’ ’ of the 
Scottish Whigs, Mr. Cranstoun, although he did sign the requisition for this 
meeting, did not attend it. 
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2. [rom the same Magazine—for Jan. 1821.] 


AN association, on a scale of great extent, in number, princi- 
ple, and public influence, has lately been formed in London, for 
the purpose of resisting to the utmost, the progress of revolu- 
tionary fanaticism. ‘The names already comprehend the chief 
of that class which forms the sinew of the public strength— 
members of the different learned professions—commercial men 
of known respectability—and persons of independent private 
income.....A meeting has been already held ; and the ‘“ Consti- 
tutional Association” has properly begun, by publishing a state- 
ment of its views. The following are the principal passages. 
[We extract two of them. ] 


‘ The press has unhappily become, in the hands of evil men, a le- 
ver to shake the very foundations of social and moral order. It 
cannot but be matter of serious alarm to observe that a very large 
proportion of our periodical publications is under the direction either 
of avowed enemies of the Constitution, or of persons whose sole 
principle of action is their own selfish interest. By these, and by 
occasional writers of a like character and description, every artifice 
is employed, with daily increasing boldness, to render the people 
discontented with the Government and disobedient to the Laws ; to 
persuade them that they are betrayed by those who should protect 
them ; to seduce them from their affection and allegiance to their 
sovereigns ; and, finally, to bring about a Revolution, to which the 
wealth, the prosperity, the internal happiness, and the political 
greatness of the Empire, must inevitably be sacrificed. 

As it is clear that isolated, individual exertion, would be utterly 
inadequate to cope with all the evil energies now arrayed against 
public order and the public peace ; so it is to be feared, that the 
Government and Legislature themselves might find the contest difh- 
cult, without the active, zealous, and persevering co-operation of 
the loyal and well-disposed part of the community ; which co-ope- 
ration, to be effectual, must be the result of a regular and systema- 
tic union of individuals.’ 

The essence of the authority of government is opinion. With- 
out the uational reliance, the most powerful administration is 
feebleness ; it is met, at every step, by some new obstacle ; it 
may carry on, for a time, a heartless, tormenting, losing warfare, 
against the embittered and pursuing animosity of the nation ; 
but it must finally, and that at no great interval, find its resour- 
ces cut off, and its only hope in a degrading capitulation. With 
the public faith for its ally, there is, humanly speaking, no limit 
to its power; it is the Grant, with the hundred hands, yet lifted 
and mighty only for the purposes of preservation ; it has found 
the spot from which the realm, and with it the world, is to be 
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moved ; it stands a conspicuous and magnificent concentration 
of the mind, and soul, and strength of the commonwealth, resist- 
less for good, weak only for evil; an image of an earthly provi- 
dence, perhaps as perfect as it may be permitted to our intellects 
to form. No ministry has ever been able to despise the national 
feeling with impunity. [: ‘| It is their business to lead; but, to make 
their power perfect, it must be shared ; to lead, they must in some 
degree follow ; the noble equipment and tackling of the ship of 
the state will not carry it forward over the first surge, without 
the mighty impulse, the “ popularis aura.” ‘Their system, state- 
ly and illustrious as it may be, must stop, in all its orbits, with 
the first stoppage of that invisible and fluctuating ocean in which 
they float, which they impel, and by which they are impelled. 
It is in the spirit of that wisdom whieh built up the constitution, 
that the national mind should govern itself ; that administration 
should chiefly display its high opportunities in hints and sugges- 
tions of good, in clearing away the obstructions to the view of 
the general interests, rather than in the absolute compulsion of 
the public mind, to whatever rank of virtue. And this wisdom 
works well, for it is grounded in a knowledge of that human na- 
ture which-will act vigorously only where it acts upon convic- 
tion, and which feels no conviction complete but the result of its 
own labours. 

The charge of corruption in the popular heart is fully made 
out. On what other principle are we to account for the sudden 
insolence of the agitators of the rabble, the power of every out- 
cast to raise a popular ferment, the new faculty of ignorance to 
wage battle against knowledge ;—of beggary and shame to shake 
honourable opulence and anaivne dignity ;—of blasted tergiver- 
sation and vulgar ferocity, in all its shapes of burlesque and ter- 
ror, to stir up rebellion in the bosom of the Jand. Can there be 
a more singular, or more fearful phenomenon than this, to see 
the multitude suddenly giving unlimited reliance to individuals, 
to whom not the most trusting Reformist of the hundred thousand 
would lend five shillings on his personal faith; to see offences 
against the state and religion registered among the first claims to 
confidence, until the very brand of the law becomes a badge of 
distinction, and Newgate a necessary step to the power of in- 
flaming the people’ 

That there should be candidates for those desperate and guilty 
distinctions, is to be wondered at only by those who are ignorant 
of the cravings of poverty and vice, or how rapidly they are 
maddened by gross ambition and personal hostility. From the 
beginning of history, the temptation, the mind, and the means 


[a Aristocrats appear to have just discovered the value of public opinion. | 
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of all demagogues, have identified the family. The casual dif- 
ference in their close, makes but slight distinction in this long 
pedigree of guilt. The same habits of flagitiousness and profli- 
gacy, black falsehood and thirsty cupidity, stooping to any pros- 
tration to slake its throat in the “sacred well” of the national 
freedom, property and blood, are characteristics of the race. But 
of those men, some have been of a rank of accomplishment and 
ability, that might almost excuse their influence on the national 
fates,—potent and lofty spirits, made to wield the elements of 
disorder, and awing men into a brief admiration even of their 
violence, by its splendour. But our disturbance is fated to come 
from a lower source ; we are to have none of the excuses of a 
vague wonder at the noble influences convertible to our misfor- 
tune. We are not to be withered by the lightning ; no generous 
future superstition is to dignify our raiments, as of the victims of 
what in the moral world might be looked on as little less than a 
resistless destiny,—a stroke of the lightning that makes the spot 
memorable, if not hallowed. We are to be consumed by the 
steams of the marsh, that nothing but our own indolence suffers 
to remain, offending Earth and Heaven. It is this strange sub- 
mission to an influence which it requires only the common feeling 
of a manly mind to extinguish, this shrinking before baseness, 
disgrace, and imposture, that marks the peculiarity of the mo- 
ment, and with it makes the necessity for the union of all honest 
men. The keys of our Citadel are not to be given up to the re- 
quisition of the first insolent outlaw that comes with a troop re- 
cruited from the jail and the highway, and dares to beard the 
armed and lawful strength within. 

If Associations in this spirit had been fixed in the more impor- 
tant towns, it is impossible to doubt that the libel, outrage, and 
treason against church and state, which have, for the last two 
years, covered a large portion of England with all but open in- 
surrection, would have been crushed at once. Would the cor- 
rupting and infamous caricatures against the King have stared 
upon us from every stall in every village? Would the mis- 
sionaries of plunder and massacre have made their regular vi- 
sitations through the land, not simply untouched by autho- 
rity, but in its defiance? Would the whole Host of Rebel- 
lion have been suffered to muster and equip itself in the face of 
day, and receive its hourly orders from the Staff in London, 
without the seizure of a despatch? If those things have been 
done, and are doing, even while my pen is tracing this paper, it 
is because there have not been Associations to put a stop to the 
system at once. Government have been vigilant, but it must 
again be said, that the direction of its services must be rather to 
suggest than to act. ‘They are the grand jury of the constitution. 
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They examine in the first instance; but beyond that brief office, 
the greater part of their duty is devolved into other hands. The 
true court is the nation; ard there is passed the only sentence that 
can be enforced without reproach or fear. We have before our 
eyes a remarkable instance of the superior advantage with which 
the rights of the community inay sometimes be vindicated by an 
Association. The government prosecutions for blasphemy had 
failed to an alarming extent; something scarcely less than a con- 
spiracy to acquit, seemed to have grown up in the jury box, and 
the officers of government were avowedly repelled from prosecu- 
tions where no verdict was to be found, and where the simple fact 
of having been thought culpable by the legislature made the for- 
tune of the culprit. There is a fashion in all things ; the fashion 
of acquittal in all cases of blasphemy was advancing into an es- 
tablished rule ; and the outrageous menaces, mixed with outrage- 
ous panegyrics, which were used to break down the timid, or 
bring over the fools of popularity, were on the eve of destroying 
all confidence in the adiministration of the laws. ‘The whole trans- 
action is matter of history, and of the most instructive nature to 
those who would judge of the force of fanaticism, and of its fitting 
remedy. ‘The evil of the blasphemy was notorious ; it glared up- 
on the public eye from every corner of the realm. The Hydra 
had ten thousand heads, all alike armed and active, but not one 
was cult away. 

To the remonstrances against this course, and some of those 
remonstrances were made by the very men who had “ fed the 
dragon, and worshipped bet ove ae ’ the answ er, even in Parlia- 
ment, was given, by asking, “* Are we to throw dewn the law be- 
fore this new madness ? Are we to assist if raising bankrupt vil- 
lany to wealth and popular notice? Are we to give loathsome 
imposture and brutal atrocity a direct claim to the subscriptions 
of Radical Baronets, Peers and Dukes, by proving the criminal 
to be deserving of the severest exercise of justice? No,—we must 
wait for better times, the delusion of the day will expire with the 
day. We will not hi: izard all that remains of dignity to British 
Legislation, by committing it in a struggle with offences which 
look to our prosecution as their necessary seal of reward.” 

In this exigency, and nothing could be more pregnant with 
alarm to the weii-wishers of English freedom, an ssoctation, un- 
connected with Government, honourably came forward, and, 
with whatever hopelessness, dragged a notorious trafficker iD 
impiety and sedition before the tribunal. It can be no aspersioi 
to a jury who did tcir duty, to say, that the private nature of the 
prosecution was of advantage to the soundness of their judgment. 
Politics were not standing on the table to overawe or corrupt. 
lt was a decision of scarcely more than private quarrel. Carlile. 
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after an attempt to earth himself in the old refuge of rabble pas- 
sions, was dragged out, and, upon the clearest evidence of wilful 
and boastful villany, convicted. But this sentence was not up- 
on a solitary ruffian. It struck the whole tribe at once. The 
fact that a blasphemer could be convicted, broke the spell both of 
the inactivity of the friends of order, and of the impunity of its 
enemies. From that hour every prosecution (I believe without 
a single exception) succeeded. ‘The dungeon or banishment has 
relieved the country of the burthen of nearly all the original 
malefactors. But the breed is not extinguished. While the 
union of passion with ignorance is to be found in the heart, it 
will find room for discontent. In that mighty mine of the na- 
tional spirit, there will be the material of explosions mixed with 
its nobler products ; and it is to make these innoxious, by the let- 
ting in of light and air, that human science may be most wisely 
employed. Popular ignorance of the Truth is the natural stimu- 
lant, as it is the common security of the disturbers of civilized 
life. ‘The cavern shelters the robber, and sometimes the robber 
is tempted by the cavern. It may be, that all our human dili- 
gence will not be able to conquer the malignant influences that 
are made to desolate and destroy. But it is something to be able 
to remove the evil from our doors, to sit in the midst of our fami- 
lies without seeing the spirits of our children tainted by infidelity, 
to lay our heads on the pillow without dreading in every sound 
of the night, the footsteps of massacre. If there must be a re- 
serve of evil to show the future age the contrast, produced by 
religion and the laws, to that fearful period when the moral 
world was a waste, abandoned to the dominion and wanderings 
of savage nature ; it must be our honour to raise the great fence 
against this rabid appetite for blood ; to appoint to the lion and 
the tiger its wilderness, beyond which it must not stray; and as 
our strength grows, push into the thicket and the swamp, and sub- 
due their sterility, and drive their monsters farther within their 
place of desolation. 

A feature of the highest importance in the objects of the 
‘“¢ Constitutional Association,” is new, or has been but feebly 
shadowed out before. It is the 3d Resolution, “That they will 
encourage persons of integrity and talent in the literary world, 
to exert their abilities in confuting the sophistries, dissipating the 
illusions, and exposing the falsehoods, which are employed by 
wicked and designing men to mislead the people.” Under what 
forms this service may be summoned, is yet to be developed. 
But the establishment of the principle is invaluable. The feel- 
ing against the abuse of the press is universal. But the abuse is 
not to be checked by impotent alarm. The press is not to be 
put down by power. As well might we attempt to put down the 
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pestilence by imprisoning the air. The abuse is to be purified 
by the use. The same instrument, that “ pastorale signum,” 
which the lips of sedition inspire with sounds of discord and 
bloodshed, must be taught the sounds of peace. It will echo the 
one as truly as the other. The activity of the public mind can- 
not be extirpated, but it is the part of wisdom to turn this weed 
and pernicious exuberance into productiveness and beauty. The 
press must be taught to speak the truth, no less to the people 
than to the King. Hitherto the instances have been few, in 
which it has spoken the truth to either. The literary resources 
of England are of incalculable variety, opulence, and vigour. The 
number and talent of ber public writers, admirable as a class, 
and as such fully justifying her claim to a new Augustan age, 
may give but a faint impression of the means which she hides 
within her bosom for the day of soliciting her treasures. What 
she now shows, are perhaps but the mdications, the jutting frag- 
ments of silver that are to lead the eye to the inexhaustible ore 
buried in the caverus of the intellectual Potosi. 
[We publish the preceding merely as literary curiositees. | 





Art. VI. Speech of Lord John Russell in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 14th December, 1819, for transferring the Elec- 
tive Franchise from Corrupt Boroughs to Unrepresented Great 
Towns. 8vo. London, 1820. 


Ir is now two years since we promised to lay before the pub- 
lic such thoughts as had occurred to us “on those plans of Con- 
“ stitutional Reform which might gradually unite the most rea- 
“ sonable friends of Liberty, and of which we should not despair 
‘to see some part adopted “under the guidance of a liberal and 
“firm government.”* However uncertain the accomplishment 
of our hopes may now appear, the circumstances of the times 
will no longer allow us to delay the performance of this promise. 
The establishment of new constitutions in foreign countries, in- 
creases the general importance of this subject: But the progress 
of discontent and agitation at home, renders its consideration a 
matter of immediate and paramount urgency. 

It would be a fatal error to suppose that the destruction of 
despotisin is necessarily attended by the establishment of liberty. 
Revolutions do not bestow liberty. They only give a chance 
for it;—a great indeed and unspeakable blessing, w orthy of be- 
ing pursued at every hazard; but not to be confounded with the 
institution of a free gov ernment. It is easy to burn a bad house, 


a Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxi. p. 199. 
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but sometimes difficult to build a good one in its stead: And the 
difference between destroying and constructing, is immeasurably 
greater in the case of government, than in that from which we 
have borrowed our illustration. It was long ago justly observed, 
by a writer of equal sense and wit, “ that it is impossible to settle 
any government by a model that shall hold, as men contrive 
ships, and buildings: for governments are made, like natural 
productions, by degrees, according as their materials are brought 
in by time, and those parts that are unagreeable to their nature, 
cast off.”* A living writer, distinguished by a like union of emi- 
nent faculties, remarks, that ‘“ Constitutions are in fact produc- 
tions that can neither be created nor transplanted. They are 
the growth of time, not the invention of ingenuity ; and to frame 
a complete system of government, depending on habits of reve- 
rence and experience, is an attempt as absurd as to build a tree, 
or manufacture an opinion.”>® These just and striking observa- 
tions are not queted to dishearten enslaved nations in the pursuit 
of liberty. We would not, if it depended upon us, repress their 
zeal; but we would, if it were possible, contribute somewhat to 
enlighten their judgment. ‘We would earnestly exhort them, in 
their first attempts at legislation, to aim only at a sketch of those 
institutions, without which Liberty cannot exist,—to connect 
them, wherever it is possible, with the ancient fabric of their so- 
cieties,—and to leave the outline to be gradually filled up by 
their successors. When experience has ascertained the effects of 
their first legislation, and when generally acknowledged incon- 
veniénces require to be remedied by new laws—without observ- 
ing such principles, they are likely, in flying from an old despo- 
tism, to fall into the arms of some of those new tyrannies, which, 
under a thousand forms, lie in wait for all communities, but espe- 
cially for those who are engaged in the enterprise of laying the 
first foundations of Liberty. 

A difference of opinion may be entertained on the expediency 
of some civil institutions, and the importance of others ; but that 
no nation can be free, without some Representation of the people, 
is one of the very few positions, in which all men who pretend to 
a love of liberty are agreed. Nothing then can be of more im- 
portance than the prevalence of right opinions on the mode of 
amending such a representation where it is thought defective, or 
of establishing it where it did not exist before. By such opinions 
only, can free states be saved from convulsion; and by them 


a The Remains of Samuel Butler, vol. ii. p. 481. 

b Letter to a Neapolitan from an Englishman, 1815, printed in 1818 ; but 
unpublished, though peculiarly worthy, at the present crisis, of being consi- 
dered by those Neapolitans who aim at establishing their liberties on a solid 
foundation. 
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alone, can revolution in absolute monarchies be rendered pro- 
ductive of permanent freedom. 

Deeply, however, as we are interested in the fortune of foreign 
nations struggling for liberty, the condition of our own ‘country 
has, at the present moment, still stronger claims on our conside- 
ration. ‘The extent of the evils which at present. threaten us, is 
not denied by any party; and Jeast of all, by the adherents of the 
present administration: ‘They are the foremost to tell us that our 
situation is more perilous than it has been at any period since 
the Revolution. It is said, on the one hand, that the proprieto- 
ry and educated classes are the oppressors of the people. It is 
asserted with equal exaggeration on the other, that the body of 
the people are become determined enemies not only of the En- 
glish constitution, but of all property, law, and religion. The 
most dispassionate observers cannot deny, that the bonds which 
hold together the various orders of society, have for the last six 
years, been rapidly loosening; that many of the higher classes 
betray a dread of liberty, and many of the more numerous show 
an impatience of authority ; and that it is the natural tendency of 
such a state of things, to terminate in a mortal combat between 
extreme and irreconcileable factions. Whatever supposition we 
may adopt respecting the origin of these evils, whether we ascribe 
them, with some, to the sins of the people, or with others to the 
faults of the government, or with a third party to the distresses of 
the times, co-operating with either or both of the foregoing 
causes; on all suppositions the evils themselves continue the 
same, and their probable termination remains equally uncertain 
and alarming. It is impossible to calculate either the time in 
which the causes of civil confusion grow to maturity, or the 
chances that, if that time belong, unforeseen circumstances may 
check their progress. But if they should now proceed to their 
natural close, we may continue to assert that there is much in the 
present structure and circumstances of our society to aggravate 
the common evils of political contention ; and that, whoever may 
be the conqueror, the British Constitution must perish in the 
contest. What successive systems of liberty or tyranny may rise 
hereafter from its ruins, will depend on events which are beyond 
the reach of our control, and even of our conjectures. 

It cannot be denied, that one of the two expedients for sup- 
pressing national discontent has been fully tried. A fair experi- 
ment has been made on the force of arms and of laws. Prose- 
cutions and punishments have not been wanting. New penalties 
have been annexed to political offences. New restrictions have 
been imposed on the exercise of political rights. It may be safe- 
ly stated, that coercion and restraint cannot be carried much 
further, without openly renouncing the forms of the constitution, 
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or adopting new institutions for administering the law. And 
even if such new institutions could be adopted, it would be diffi- 
cult to find men educated under the British Constitution, who 
would be well qualified to take a part in those arbitrary and 
suminary measures which form the whole policy of the admirers 
of what is called vigorous government. With the best inclina- 
tions in the world for their new task, most of them would prove 
mere novices in oppression, and very clumsy instruments of ty- 
ranny. ‘Ihe old and deep rooted feelings created by a system of 
law and liberty, like that of England, will occasion frequent 
misgivings in the minds of those who are called upon to execute 
new plans for restriction ; while, on the other hand, resistance to 
such measures will never be considered in the same light, as if it 
were pointed against our long tried and justly revered institu- 
tions. ‘The British Constitution, in short, cannot maintain it- 
self by jealousy and coercion: for, being formed to protect the 
rights of the peopie, it is not fortified against their hostility. 

{n point of fact, we take it to be undeniably certain, that the 
public discontent has increased with the progress of those mea- 
sures of restraint which have been contrived to quell it. It might 
be contended, that they have aggravated the distemper : it is cer- 
tain, at least, that they have proved utterly unavailing. Whata 
frightful progress the general discontent has made, in the short 
time between 1817 and 1820!@ Are we then to persist in the 
exclusive use of restriction and coercion, after experience has 
proved them to be ineffectual, and when we have nearly reached 
their farthest limit? Are we supively to wait the approaches of 
civil war’ Is no other system of policy to be even tried? Is con- 
ciliation so manifestly impracticable, that it is not worth even 
the most cautious experiment ? 

When we see two factions arrayed in order of battle, and ready 
to take the field against each other, with every badge of irrecon- 
cileable difference, and implacable animosity, the one demanding 
the surrender of the Constitution, the other declaring against the 
most cautious reformation, we are apt at first to conclude, that 
every effort to negotiate a peace between such parties, must be 


a We have made no remarks here on the fatal policy of the prosecution of 
the Queen, which, in the year 1820, has so powerfully contributed to the dif- 
fusion and increase of discontent. Had a Cabinet of Revolutionists delibe- 
rated on the best means of spreading dispositions favourable to their cause, 
to the lowliest villages—to the quietest provinces—to districts where the 
sound of our political divisions had never before penetrated ;—had they been 
desirous of securing a long impunity to libels, and an unrestrained license to 
popular meetings—had they been devising the most effectual expedients for 
at once inflaming and emboldening the populace of great cities—they could 
not have imagined any measures more suitable to their purpose, than the 
proceedings of the first Session of the first Parliament of a new reign. 
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vain: We are led to despair of any compromise between those 
who petition for universal suffrage, and those who refuse to dis- 
franchise Grampound! A closer inspection, however, somewhat 
lessens the difficulty. We soon discover that every numerous 
party, under the appearance of unanimity, contains great diver- 
sities of sentiment; that many of those who, on the whole, prefer 
one side, are by no means prepared to plunge into the excesses 
of the noisiest and most conspicuous leaders ; and that, in process 
of time, great changes of opinion take place in the interior of 
every party, before any open division is apparent among its 
members. After civil confusion has once begun, the current in 
every party long sets towards violence ; but before that unhappy 
period, the effect of time is always to recruit and strengthen the 
more moderate. Such dispositions have already begun in some 
degree to manifest themselves in this country. Many of the re- 
formers are weary of some of their associates, and begin to re- 
coil from measures, of which they have had leisure to contem- 
plate the consequences. But these divisions cannot be made 
useful to the country, unless the judgment of the better part of 
such men be satisfied, and their honour preserved by some sub- 
stantial concession. If we turn our eyes to the opposite party, 
we can still more clearly see, that a great change of opinion has 
taken place among the most considerable supporters of Govern- 
ment. Many of them are heartily sick of the measures of the 
last four years, and are well disposed to put an end to these dis- 
graceful scuffies between the government and the populace. 
They are not disinclined to try the experiment, whether a change 
of measures would not contribute to satisfy and tranquillize the 
nation. If the removal of the present ministers be necessary to 
the fairness of the experiment, it is pretty certain that many of 
their principal supporters will witness the sacrifice with little re- 
gret. The hopes of restoring harmony between the different 
classes in our community, depend chiefly on the possibility of 
uniting the more moderate of both parties. The differences be- 
tween them are probably very far from being so wide as they 
seem: They differ more in language than in opinion, and more 
in opinion than in feeling. Many on both sides, who still ad- 
here with the utmost bigotry to their systems, have already be- 
gun to shrink with horror from the means by which they must 
be established, and the effects by which they may be followed. 
It is not, however, to be expected, that such men on either side 
will begin the negotiation; nor should we despair, if they were 
for a time to resist all pacific propositions. The animosity of 
old political antagonists, the pride of consistency, even the mere 
force of habit, are obstacles which would require great skill and 
patience to surmount. But we are not to suppose that the desire 
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of peace may not daily gain strength in the hearts of those who 
are most actively engaged in war. 

To pave the way for better understanding on this subject, let 
us temperately inquire, whether some of the demands of the peo- 
ple be not reasonable in themselves, and may not be safely, as 
well as justly granted. These demands relate to an alteration or 
reform in the constitution of the House of Commons. On this 
subject, we may lay aside, for the present, the two extreme opi- 
nions, one of which demands universal suffrage, and the other 
refuses all reformation. They cannot be the means of that ac- 
commodation of which we are here in search—they are obsta- 
cles to its accomplishment. Those who obstinately adhere to 
them, do in effect profess, that they trust only to superior force, 
and rely for the adoption of their system, on victory over their 
fellow citizens. Every reasonable expectation of preserving 
liberty and peace, must point, therefore, between these extremes : 
and in this wide range, there is ample scope for great diversities 
of opinion. It comprehends all those who can, by any latitude 
of expression, be called Moderate Reformers, from those who 
would throw the votes of the delinquent Borough into the neigh- 
bouring Hundreds, to those who would newly divide the kingdom 
into elective districts, and substitute the single qualification of a 
householder for all the present rights of suffrage. 

It is peculiarly difficult to make the supporters of moderate re- 
form, act as one body: for, from the very nature of their opi- 
nions, they are subject to great divisions. This has been always 
the main source of their weakness, and the standing reproach of 
their opponents on both sides. While one of the extreme fac- 
tions see, in every form of the constitution, the sacredness of an 
article of faith, and the other ascribe to every visionary project 
of change, the certainty of a proposition in geometry, the moderate 
reformers, who pretend only to seek for probable means of quiet 
improvement, are exposed by the very reasonableness of their 
principles, to that disunion, from which both e¢lasses of their ene- 
mies are secured by absurdity and arrogance. It would, howe- 
ver, be a gross deviation from those principles of prudence and 
expediency on which moderate reform is founded, if its partisans 
were unwilling, at a crisis like the present, to make some mutual 
sacrifices of opinion. Most of them agree in thinking, that the di- 
rect power of the people in the house of commons is too small ; 
that the right of sufirage ought to be extended, and the duration 
of parliament shortened. A plan which promises substantial im- 
provement in these respects, however it may fall short of the opi- 
nion of some, or go somewhat beyond that of others, ought to be 
supported by the main body. ‘The great strength of the cause 
ef moderate reform, lies in the middle classes, who at the present 
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moment have a strong feeling that there are serious defects and 
abuses in the government, and a warm desire of reformation, 
without any very distinct notion of its particular nature. It 
seems extremely desirable to present a scheme of reform to these 
important classes, in order to fix their opinions, to form a point 
of union between themselves, and to guard them‘against the con- 
tagion of extravagant projects. ‘The main benefit, however, to 
be expected from such a plan, would be the probability of its 
gradually reconciling the prudent friends of the establishment, 
with the better, and perhaps at last, the larger part of the more 
zealous reformers. We are not so ignorant of human nature, as 
to consider the success of such an attempt as certain, or in any 
case as easy or speedy. If it be accomplished at all, it can only 
be by those who have the patience to bear disappointments, and 
the spirit to rally, after successive defeats. 

The conditions to be exacted from the proposer of a pacific 
plan of reformation, seem to be the following. 

First, It ought to provide for a real and considerable increase 
of the direct power of the body of the people, in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. 

A plan which did not fulfil this condition, would neither unite 
moderate reformers, nor detach sensible and reputable men from 
more extensive plans of change. It would be of little value, 
therefore, in the eyes of those who might be persuaded to employ 
reform as an instrument of conciliation. 

Secondly, It ought to furnish a reasonable security, that it will 
not be the source of new dangers to the other institutions and es- 
tablishments of the kingdom. 

Without this condition, it would be treachery to propose it to 
those who at present have the chief influence on public affairs. 
They have unquestionably a right to such a security ; and it would 
be folly to expect that they wouldnot demand it. No reform which 
does not satisfy this condition, can be a pacific measure. 

Thirdly, 1t ought to be founded not only on general reasons 
of political expediency, but in the acknowledged principles, and 
as-far as may be, in the established and even technical forms of 
the British Constitution. 

This condition is a strong preservative against disunion among 
the reformers, and the best, if not the only security, which any 
plan of reform can offer, that its adoption will lead to no changes 
but those which are contemplated and avowed by its authors. 

Fourthly, It should, if possible, be peculiarly founded on such 
constitutional principles as present a distinct and visible limit to 
its operation, so as to lead, by no necessary consequence, to the 
adoption of other measures, and to leave all future questions of 
that nature, to be discussed on their own intrinsic merits. 
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It is obvious, that a plan of peace ought not to be embroiled 
by the demand of any sacrifices of opinion respecting future con- 
troversies ; but justice requires, that it should be so framed, that 
the party which yields, should, at the time of the transaction, 
clearly see all the consequences of his concession. 

Fifitkly, As a consequence of the previous conditions, the plan 
should be such as may be reasonably expected to be proposed 
and carried, by an administration friendly to reform, but invio- 
lably attached to the constitution. 

All the previous conditions are genera], and some of them per- 
haps, rather abstract. This last devests them of their generality, 
and brings them into the light of practice :—no reform can ever 
be peaceably carried, otherwise than by a friendly administra- 
tion :—all plans which will not bear the test of this condition, are 
either delusions or instruments of revolution. Whoever seriously 
intends reform, and sincerely designs nothing more, ought con- 
stantly to bear in mind, in framing his plan, how a minister 


could propose it in the Cabinet, or move it in the House of 


Commons. 

The foundations of such a reform as might fulfil all these con- 
ditions, may be found, we think, in the two general resolutions, 
moved by Lord John Russell, on the 14th of December, 1819, 
after a speech, which combined the prudence of a Statesman, 
with the enlarged views of a Philosopher. These Resolutions 
are as follows :— 

‘1. That it is expedient that all boroughs, in which gross and no- 
torious bribery and corruption shal! be found to prevail, shall cease 
to return members to serve in parliament. 

‘2. That it is expedient that the right of returning members to 
serve in parliament, so taken from any borough which shall have 
been proved to have been guilty of bribery and corruption, should 
be given to some great towns, the population of which shall not be 
less than 15,000 souls ; or to some of the largest counties.’ 


The debates on these resolutions, and on the measure which 
followed them, are remarkable, as the first occasion on which a 
majority of the house of commons showed a willingness to listen 
favourably to a proposal of parliamentary reform. ‘The object 
of Lord John was twofold :—to redress a particular grievance, 
and to take that opportunity of introducing a reformatory princi- 
ple into the constitution. ‘The nature of this measure, and the 
conditions under which the principle was to be applied, were 
well suited to the attainment of these objects. ‘The most mate- 
rial change which we should propose in his plan, would be an 
inversion of the order of time in which the two Resolutions are 
to be carried into effect. 

¥. The first article in a wise plan of reformation, would, in 
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our opinion, be the immediate addition of twenty members to the 
house of commons, to be chosen by the most opulent and popu- 
lous of the communities which are at present without direct re- 
presentation ; with such varieties in the right of suffrage, as the 
local circumstances of each community might suggest, but in all 
of them on the principle of a widely diffused franchise. In Scot- 
land, Glasgow ought to be included; in Ireland we think there 
are no unrepresented communities to which the principle could 
be applied. : 

In endeavouring to show that this proposal is strictly constitu- 
tional, according to the narrowest and most cautious use of that 
term—that it requires only the exercise of an acknowledged right, 
and the revival of a practice observed for several ages, we shall 
abstain from those controverted questions which relate to the ob- 
scure and legendary part of our parliamentary history. A very 
cursory review of the authentic annals of the house of commons, 
is sufficient for the present purpose. In the writs of summons of 
the 11th of Edward L., the sheriffs were directed (as they are by 
the present writ) to send two members from each city and bo- 
rough within their respective bailiwicks. The letter of this in- 
junction appears, from the beginning, to have been disobeyed.... 

The dangerous discretion of the sheriffs was taken away by 
the statutes for the regulation of elections, passed under the prin- 
ces of the House of Lancaster. <A seat in the house of commons 
had now begun to be an object of general ambition. Landed 
gentlemen, lawyers, even courtiers, served as burgesses, instead 
of those traders—sometimes, if we may judge from their names, 
of humble occupation—who filled that station in former times. 
Boroughs had already fallen under the influence of neighbouring 
proprietors; and from a curious passage in the Paston Letters, 
we find, that in the middle of the fifteenth century, the nomina- 
tion of a young gentleman to serve for a borough, by the pro- 
prietor, or by a great man of the court, was spoken of as not an 
unusual transaction. From this time the power of the crown, of 
granting representation to new boroughs, formed a part of the 
regular practice ef the government, and was exercised without 
interruption for two hundred years..... 

While we thus find in these ancient examples so much solici- 
tude for an adequate representation of the separate interests of 
classes and districts, it is particularly worthy of remark, that we 
find no trace in any of them of a representation founded merely 
on numbers. 

In the reigns of Edward the VIth, Mary, and Elizabeth, the 
struggles between the Catholic and Protestant parties, occasion- 
ed a great and sudden increase of the house of commons. I*our- 
teen boroughs were thus privileged by the first of these sove- 
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reigns, ten by the second, and twenty-four by Elizabeth. The 
choice, in the reign of Edward and Elizabeth, was chiefly in 
the western and southern counties, where the adherents of the 
reformation were most numerous, and the towns were most un- 
der the influence of the crown. By this extraordinary exertion 
of prerogative, a permanent addition of 94 members was made 
to the house of commons in little more than fifty years. James 
and Charles, perhaps dreading the accession of strength which a 
more numerous house of commons might give to the popular 
cause, made a more sparing use of this power. But the popular 
party in the house of commons, imitating the policy of the mi- 
nisters of Elizabeth, began to strengthen their parliamentary in- 
fluence by a similar expedient. ‘That house had indeed no pre- 
tensions to the power of making new parliamentary boroughs ; 
but the same purpose was answered, by the revival of those which 
had long disused their privilege. Petitions were obtained from 
many towns well affected to the popular cause, alleging that 
they had, in ancient time, sent members to parliament, and had 
not legally lost the right. ‘These petitions were referred to the 
committee of privileges ; and, on a favourable report, the speaker 
was directed to issue lis warrant for new writs. Six towns, of 
which Mr. Hampden’s borough of Wendover was one, were in 
this manner empowered to send members to parliament in the 
reign of James. Two were added in 1628 by like means, and 
six more by the long parliament on the very eve of the civil 
war. 

It was a tacit acknowledgment that a representative system 
must, from time to time, require amendment. Every constitu- 
tional reasoner must have admitted, that it was rightly exercised 
only in those cases where it contributed to the ends for the sake 
of which alone it could be justified..... Whatever the motive might 
have been for granting representatives to Westminster by Ed- 
ward VI., no reason could have been assigned for the grant, but 
the growing importance of that city. 

In confirmation of these remarks, we shall appeal to two legis- 
lative declarations of the principles by which representation 
ought to be governed. The first is the Chester Act, of which 
the preamble is so well known as the basis of Mr. Burke’s plan 
for conciliation with America. It was used against him, to show 
that parliament might legislate for unrepresented counties ; but it 
was retorted by him, with much greater force, as a proof from 
experience, and an acknowledgment of the legislature, that 
counties in that situation had no security against misrule. 

It is also observable, that the right of suffrage is not given to 
all the inhabitants, nor even to all the taxable inhabitants, but 
to the freeholders of the county, and freemen of the city,—who 
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have a common interest and fellow-feeling with the whole. As 
these electors were likely to partake the sentiments of the rest of 
the inhabitants, and as every public measure must affect both 
classes alike, the members chosen by such a part of the people, 
were considered as virtually representing all. It is also to be 
observed, that there is no trace in this act, of a-care to propor- 
tion the number of the new representatives to the population of 
the district, though a very gross deviation on either side would 
probably have been avoided. 

When we speak of principles on this subject, we are not to be 
understood as ascribing to them the character of rules of law, or 
of axioms of science. ‘They were maxims of constitutional poli- 
cy, to which there is a visible, though not a uniform reference in 
the acts of our forefathers. ‘They were more or less regarded, 
according to the character of those who directed the public coun- 
cils. ‘The wisest and most generous men made the nearest ap- 
proaches to their observance ; but, in the application of these, as 
well as of all other political maxims, it was often necessary to 
yield to circumstances, to watch for opportunities, to consult the 
temper of the people, the condition of the country, and the dis- 
positions of powerful leaders. It is from want of due regard to 
considerations like these, that the theory of the English repre- 
sentation has of late years been disfigured by various and oppo- 
site kinds of reasoners. Some refuse to acknowledge any prin- 

ciples on this subject, but those most general considerations of 
expediency and abstract justice, which are applicable to all go- 
vernments, and to every situation of mankind. But these remote 
principles shed too faint a light to guide us on our path; and can 
seldom be directly applied with any advantage to human aflairs. 
Others represent the whole constitution as contained in the writ- 
ten laws; and treat every principle as vague or visionary, 
which is not sanctioned by some legal authority. A third class, 
considering (rightly) the representation as originating only in 
usage, and incessantly, though insensibly altered in the course of 
time, erroneously infer, that it is altogether a matter of coarse 
and confused practice, incapable of being reduced to any theory. 
The truth is, however, that out of the best parts of that practice, 
have gradually arisen a body of maxims, which guide our judg- 
ment in each particular case; and which, though beyond the let- 
ter of the law, are better defined and more near the course of bu- 
siness, than general notions of expediency or justice. They are 
often disregarded, and never rigorously adhered to. ‘They have 
no support ‘put a general conviction, growing with experience, of 
their fitness and value. The mere speculator disdains them as 
beggarly details—the mere lawyer asks for the statute or case on 
which they rest—the mere practical politician scorns them as 
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airy visions. But these intermediate maxims constitute the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution, as distinguished on the one 
hand, from abstract notions of government, and on the other, 
from the provisions of law, or the course of practice. ‘ Civil 
‘knowledge,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘is of all others, the most im- 
‘ mersed in matter, and the hardliest reduced to axioms.’ Politics 
therefore, if it should ever be reduced to a science, will require 
the greatest number of intermediate laws to connect its most ge- 
neral principles with the variety and intricacy of the public con- 
cerns ; but in every branch of knowledge, we are told by the same 
great master,* that while generalities ‘ are barren, and the multi- 
‘ plicity of single facts present nothing but confusion, the middle 
‘ principles alone are solid, orderly and fruitful.’ 

The nature of virtual representation may be illustrated by the 
original controversy between Great Britain and America. The 
Americans alleged, perhaps untruly, that being unrepresented, 
they could not legally be taxed. ‘They added with truth, that 
being unrepresented, they ought not constitutionally to be taxed : 
But they defended this true position, on a ground untenable in 
argument. ‘They sought for the constitution in the works of ab- 
stract reasoners, instead of searching for it in its own ancient and 
uniform practice. ‘They were told that virtual, not actual re- 
presentation, was the principle of the constitution ; and that they 
were as much virtually represented as the majority of the people 
of England: And in answer to this, they denied that virtual re- 
presentation was a constitutional principle, instead of denying 
the fact that they were virtually represented. Had they chosen 
the latter ground, their case would have been unanswerable. The 
unrepresented part of England could not be taxed without tax- 
ing the represented. ‘The laws affected alike the members who 
passed them, their constituents, and the rest of the people. On 
the contrary, separate laws might be, and were made for Ameri- 
ca; separate taxes might be, and were laid on her. The case of 
that country, therefore, was the very reverse of virtual represen- 
tation. Instead of identity, there was a contrariety of apparent 
interest. The English landholder was to be relieved by an 
American revenue. ‘The prosperity of the English manufactu- 
rer was supposed to depend on a monopoly of the American 
market. Such a system ef governing a great nation, was repug- 
nant to the principles of a constitution which had solemnly pro- 
nounced, that the people of the small territories of Chester and 
Durham, could not be virtually represented without some share 
of actual representation. 

The useful influence of public opinion, will not be weaker un- 
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der the amended representation than it is at present. There will 
sti]] remain many defects for it to supply, and many irregulari- 
ties to correct. Can a prudent friend of the establishment really 
think that it is consistent with wise policy, to exclude men from 
the appearance of power, because they have gained a great deal 
of the reality? Democratical ascendency exists in its most dan- 
gerous form, when numerous bodies have acquired great strength 
from circumstances, and derived no political power from the con- 
stitution. The holder of a legal franchise becomes attached to 
the government. A man who possesses importance, without a 
franchise, is apt to imagine that he has grown strong, in spite of 
adverse laws. Our ancient policy did not trust the preservation 
of order and liberty to those general principles of morality 
which, in all countries, influence the conduct of good citizens ; it 
bound all classes, by ties of pride and attachment, to a system 
which bestowed important privileges on all. As every new class 
arose, it was fastened to the government by these constitutional 
links. This policy left no class politically powerful, who did not 
visibly draw their power from the constitution. 

The elective franchise, when considered with respect to the 
whole community, is indeed chiefly valuable, as a security for 
good government. But in relation to individuals, it may be re- 
garded as an honorary distinction—the object of their natural 
and legitimate ambition, which they pursue with eagerness, and 
exercise with pleasure. Its refusal without necessity, mortifies 
or irritates. ‘Those feelings are still more natural to intelligent 
and wealthy communities, than to individuals—and the politician 
must not censure them. In their natural state, and under skilful 
management, they are among the strongest holds of a political 
system on the affections of a people. In a great represented 
town, almost every man may reasonably expect to be an elector: 
many may hold office in their town—some may hope to represent 
itin parliament. In the lowest of these stations, there is room 
for the display of talent, for the acquirement of popularity ; there 
is scope for fair ambition, At the return of an election, almost 
every man becomes of some importance. It may, to some, sound 
trifling to observe, that all these exertions and pursuits are attend- 
ed with pleasure, and that the whole of those pleasures are far 
from an imperceptible item in the account of national enjoyment. 

But the main ground of political expediency for this change 
is, that it furnishes the only means of counteracting the growing 
influence of the Crown in the house of commons. This influence 
may indeed be directly reduced ; but it arises out of a great varie- 
ty of offices and establishments, of which the abolition or reduc- 
tion may sometimes be difficult, and the re-establishment, or 
even increase of which, may, under other circumstances, become 
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necessary. Direct reduction, therefore, is not alone sufficient : 
and the only simple and permanent means of balancing the par- 
liamentary influence of the crown, is to increase that of the peo- 
ple. Formerly, the great proprietors were able to keep the mo- 
narchy in check ; but the increasing influence of the crown on 
one hand, and the growing independence of the people on the 
other, have in this important particular, materially changed the 
state of our society. The crown and the multitude have risen— 
the influence of the great proprietors has sunk. They are no 
longer sure of being followed by the people, or capable of ma- 
king head against the crown, without popular support. 

If the influence of the crown were conducive to the safety of 
the monarchy, it might be doubted, whether this be the moment 
for reducing that influence, or providing securities against it. 
But tlie excess of this ministerial influence endangers, instead of 
securing the monarchy. ‘The only danger to which that form of 
government can ever be exposed among us, is its becoming un- 
popular, and being thought inconsistent with liberty. 

The house of commons itself has also need of being strength- 
ened by popularity. The ascendant which that assembly has 
acquired since the revolution, has been attended with one change, 
which may ultimately prove fatal to its power. In becoming a 
governing senate, it necessarily lost much of the character of a 
popular representative. ‘That national support which rendered 
it irresistible in all the struggles of the last century, was gradu- 
ally withdrawn, and at length converted into a jealousy; of 
which, power, wherever it is seated, is the proper object. That 
assembly, as exercising their power, and as a political council, 
early and often forgot their old province as a house of commons. 
Fifty years ago it was said by Mr. Burke, that ‘it could not 
‘then, to any popular purpose, be called a house of commons.’ ® 
In succeeding times, the deviations from their original character 
became greater and more frequent; and of late years, whether 
from their own fault, or from the skill and malice of their ene- 
mies, it can no longer be asserted that their power is founded on 
the confidence and attachment of the people. If this state of 
things should continue, their apparent strength will not long con- 
ceal their real weakness. The decay of their power will soon 
become visible, and it will perish in the first struggle. It will 
prove alike incapable of controlling the crown, or of protecting 
it against the violence of the multitude. A house of commons 
from which the people is long detached, cannot ultimately pre- 
serve even its existence. Against these dangers, the house of 
commons can have no safety but from a new infusion of that po- 
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pular spirit which once enabled them to resist and depose kings, 
and call new royal families to the throne. 

The Second part of our Plan, would be the adoption of more 
effectual means for the disfranchisement of delinquent boroughs. 
This is a part of the subject, on which the principles are very 
evident; but the means of carrying them into efféct, are not so 
clear. The elective franchise is a political right conferred on 
individuals, for the public advantage: As such, it may be with- 
drawn for adequate reasons of general interest. But it is also a 
privilege and advantage to the holder ; of which, without strong 
reasons, he is not to be deprived. It holds a middle station be- 
tween office and property :—like the former, it is a trust; but it 
is one which ought not easily or often to be withdrawn. On the 
other hand, as the advantage of the holder is only one of its se- 
condary objects, it has not the sacred and inviolable nature of 
property. The supreme power which gave it, may withdraw it 
—not indeed on light grounds, but without either that degree of 
delinquency, or that sort of evidence, which might be required 
in the forfeiture of a purely private right. It is not, either in 
principle or prudence, variable at will; nor is the Legislature 
bound, in its abrogation, to observe the rules of courts of judi- 
cature. 

The disfranchisement of those boroughs which have been pro- 
ved to abuse their franchise, is therefore founded on constitution- 
al principles, as well as warranted by modern practice. Where 
corruption has prevailed to such an extent, and under such cir- 
cumstances, as to render it possible that its prevalence would be 
permanent, Parliament has in recent times adopted measures, 
which produced practical effects nearly similar to those of actual 
disfranchisement. ‘The first corrective statute, passed for this 
purpose, was that relating to New Shoreham, (11 of Geo. III. 
c. 55,) in which the individual voters, proved to be guilty of bri- 
bery, were disfranchised by name, and the right of voting at fu- 
ture elections for that borough was bestowed on the surrounding 
district, called the Rape of Bramber. In the cases of Cricklade 
and Aylesbury, (22 Geo. III. c. 31, and 44 Geo. III. c. 50,) 
the former part of the precedent was not followed. No offenders 
were disqualified by name; but the right of voting for these bo- 
roughs was extended to the freeholders of the adjacent Hundreds. 
The object of these acts was chiefly remedial ;—to substitute a 
pure constituent body, for one that had been found corrupt. It 
may also be considered as in some measure penal ; inasmuch as, 
in the two smaller boroughs, at least, the addition of so large a 
body of voters took away the whole value and efficacy of the 
franchise in the hands of the old electors. In effect, the right of 
voting was transferred from Shoreham and Cricklade to the sur- 
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rounding country. Had the proceedings on which these acts 
were founded been considered as of a criminal, or even of a ju- 
dicial nature, it would have been impossible to justify their pro- 
visions. If they had been viewed in that light, it must at once 
have been seen that they inflicted punishment on the pure voters 
for the offences of the impure, and on succeeding generations for 
the faults of the present. But they were measures of local re- 
form ; and the evidence necessary for them was, not that which 
justifies aconviction for a crime, but that which is sufficient to 
show the propriety of an act of legislation. Other notions, 
however, prevailed under the patronage of lawyers, who carried 
the narrowest habits of their profession into legislative discus- 
sions, who opposed the above measures, and defeated others 
equally necessary, of a like nature, with the force of great abili- 


ty, and the authority of high station. The utmost subtilty of 


the rules of evidence was enforced ; objections, merely technical, 
were allowed to exclude satisfactory information. The English 
law of evidence, singularly, and perhaps excessively narrow and 
exclusive in its rules, was permitted to control the inquiries of a 
Legislative Assembly. By these arts of Parliamentary pettifog- 
ging, corrupt boroughs have been so frequently rescued from the 
grasp of the law, that it now requires great zeal and patience to 
undertake the seemingly hopeless enterprise of assailing them : 
And it is apparent, that unless there be some material reformation 
in the law, or, at least, in the practice of Parliament, on this 
subject, it will be in vain to expect success even for these very 
limited refarms. ‘The interest of many individuals is always en- 
gaged in the delinquent borough. ‘The electors in the town— 
some of the proprietors in the neighbourhood—the jobbers who 
sell the burgesses—the candidates who have bought, or hope to 
buy them, supported by the fellow-feeling of those who have the 
like interest in other towns,—are a powerful and permanent pha- 
lanx, with whom it is very difficult for the zeal of a few volunteer 
reformers to cope. ‘The jobbers are well versed in all the strata- 
gems of political chicane. ‘They know how to raise a clamour 
in one House, or to split hairs in another; they harass their ad- 
versaries by vexatious cavils, and ure them by protracted discus- 
sions; and they generally end in wearing out, if they cannot de- 
feat, the most active and able reformers. ‘The success of these 
low expedients, and the countenance shown them by the highest 
and gravest authorities, have done more, perhaps, than most mo- 
dern proceedings, to lower Parliament in the general estimation 
—to disgust the faithful friends of the Constitution—to persuade 
many moderate reformers, that cautious improvement is as really, 
though less openly, resisted, than the wildest innovation—and to 
drive virtuous men, despairing of constitutional remedies, to the 
perilous experiments of indefinite change. 
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Our principles would naturally lead to a transfer of the forfeit- 
ed franchises, as the cases arose, to unrepresented towns, of a 
population of 15,000 and upwards, till all these communities 
were fully and directly represented. But as the increase of the 
number of the house of commons is a great inconvenience, it 
would probably be more expedient, to employ the first ten for- 
feitures in reducing that assembly to its present number; to 
which twenty would be added, if the first article of the plan were 
adopted. 

However admirable the result of a political system may be, it 
is a great misfortune that the means by which its institutions are 
executed, should be strongly disapproved by the plain sense and 
natural feelings of men. A scandal is always a great source of 
weakness. It lessens the attachment, and alienates the opinion 
of the majority ; and may ultimately undermine the foundations 
of any government. The removal of a scandal is itself a suffi- 
cient reason for reform. 

Some may perhaps wonder, that disfranchisement is so strictly 
limited to the cases in which corruption has been proved. Many 
of the moderate reformers have proposed to extend it much far- 
ther, and to apply it to all cases where there was no likelihood 
of a pure or independent exercise of the right of election. The 

lan of Mr. Pitt, proposed to purchase the elective privilege from 
fifty of the more inconsiderable boroughs who should be willing 
to part with it. Mr. Lambton, a gentleman equally respectable 
for character, talents, and public principle, proposes to abolish 
all corrupt, decayed, and dependent boroughs. 

Besides the great ends in view, it might, in process of time, be 
subservient to other purposes. A colonial representation may 
one day be considered as a probable means of preserving the 
unity of the empire. Such a representation, combined with other 
means, might also open honourable seats for the moneyed interest, 
if measures of reform should be found to have too much narrow- 
ed their access to parliament. If some representatives were in 
time to be allowed to learned societies, it would not be a greater 
novelty than the grant of that privilege to the two universities by 
James I. If occasion were taken to give an additional member 
to the university of Dublin, one member to that of Edinburgh, 
and one to the other Scotch Universities, (the votes of each be- 
ing proportioned to the number of students,) the direct share of 
science in the national representation would not be enormous. It 
would be easy to show, by other examples, the use to which the 
ample fund of forfeited franchise might in time be turned ; but 
the above are perhaps more than enough, where the object is to 
suggest illustrations of a principle, not parts of a plan. 

Our Third head will comprehend a few observations on the 
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representation of Scotland ; which being of a nature quite unlike 
that of England, requires a separate consideration. The reader 
will observe, that this question is perfectly distinct from that of a 
Reform of the Scotch Boroughs, which has been prosecuted by 
Lord Archibald Hamilton with so much ability and perseve- 
rance. 

In Scotland, there is no popular election: All the boroughs 
are in the hands of what would in England be called Close Cor- 
porations. ‘The whole number of voters for the thirty-three 
counties of Scotland is about 2700 ; the greatest number in any 
single county does not exceed 300; and in some, they are we be- 
lieve less than thirty. This is not the constitution of England. 
The English representation is a combination of Aristocracy and 
Democracy, in almost al! their possible forms and degrees: to 
which the Scotch mode of election is as opposite as universal 
suffrage itself. The freedom of England is the security for the 
good government of Scotland; but the English constitution in 
its highest sense, has not been communicated to the Scottish na- 
tion.” We are not so sunk in Toryism, as to imagine that it is 
possible to have the English constitution without popular elec- 
tion. Of all the practical irregularities in our government, per- 
haps the condition of the people of Scotland is the most striking. 
The most timid reasoners have generally confessed, that politi- 
cal privileges may be diffused in proportion to the diffusion of 
morality and knowledge: Yet the body of the people of Scotland, 
celebrated throughout Europe for intelligence, for virtue, for a 
sober and considerate character, are rigorously excluded from 
all direct influence on the national councils. 

The right of election in Scotch counties, is so foreign to the 
present usages of England, that it may be difficult to give an 
account of it, in few words, to an English reader. It is confined 
to those who hold land, to a certain extent, directly of the king. 
‘ Hence,’ says Mr. Wight, whose work is an authority on Scotch 
election law, ‘ many persons are possessed of large estates, who 
are incapable to elect or be elected commissioners to parliament, 
because they only hold them of subjects superiors.’—If A, being 
a tenant of the crown in capite, conveys all his land to B, to be 
holden of himself, A remains the tenant of the crown, and retains 
as such, a right to vote for the land, though the use and profit 
of it be completely transferred to B. B, the proprietor, has no 
vote; while A, who continues to be his superior, is the voter. 
Superiority, to which the right of suffrage is annexed, may be 
entirely separated from any beneficial interest in the land. Votes 
in right of land, may thus be possessed by those who are not 
landholders. Many voters in most counties in Scotland are in 


this predicament ; and there does not seem to be any legal impe- 
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dient, except in the case of entailed estates, to the universal se- 
aration of the right of suffrage from the property of the soil. 

Fifthly, It is to be observed, that a repeal of the disabilities 
which affect the Catholics, may, in one point of view, be consi- 
dered as a measure of reform. It is in itself just and wise: the 
majority of its friends are not reformers ; and its necessity is de- 
monstrated by arguments which are wholly unconnected with 
any change in the frame of parliament. But it is also a conse- 
quence from the principles of representation which we have been 
endeavouring to establish. 

The only matter which remains for consideration, is, whether 
any change should be made in the duration of parliaments. It is 
here placed last, because it seems to be the reform which ought 
to be last in the order of time. -As long as every other part of 
the elective. system continues, it is doubtful whether more fre- 
quent elections would not rather increase, than diminish, both the 
power of wealth and the influence of the crown. It is true, that 
on the eve of a general election, a septennial parliament has com- 
monly shown more deference for the opinions of their constitu- 
ents, than on other occasions. But, on the other hand, the more 
frequent occurrence of a ruinous expense, would deter prudent 
and respectable men from offering themselves; and might thus 
throw a greater number of seats into the hands of adventurers, or 
of the court. When the expense of elections, however, is redu- 
ced, and the basis of representation widened, we are clearly of 
opiaion that it will be also proper to shorten the duration of 
parliament. 

The principle of new parliaments, was solemnly recognised at 
the revolution.—The Triennial bill (of William and Mary, VI. 
c. 2.) was not confined, like the bills under the same title, in the 
reigus of Charles {. and Charles II., (and with which it is too 
frequently confounded,) to provisions for securing the frequent 
sitting of parliament. It for the first time limited their duration. 
Till the passing of this bill, parliament, unless dissolved by the 
king, might legally have continued till the demise of the crown, 
its only natural and necessary termination. The preamble is 
deserving of serious consideration. ‘ Whereas, by the ancient 
laws and statutes of this kingdom, frequent parliaments ought to 
be held; and whereas frequent and new parliaments tend very 
much to the happy union and good agreement of the king and 
people.’ ‘T'he act then proceeds, in the first section, to provide 
for the frequent holding of parliaments, according to the former 
laws; and in the second and third sections, by enactments which 
were before unknown to our laws, to direct, that there shall be @ 
new parliament every three years, and that no parliament shall 
have continuance longer than three years at the farthest. Here. 
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as at the time of the Declaration of Rights, the holding of par- 
liaments is carefully distinguished from their election: The two 
parts of the preamble, refer separately to each of these objects : 
The frequent holding of parliaments is declared to be conforma- 
ble to the ancient laws ; but the frequent election of parliamert is 
considered only as a measure highly expedient on account of its 
tendency to preserve harmony between the government and the 
people. 

At the accession of George I. the duration of parliament was 
extended to seven years, by the famous statute, called the Septen- 
nial Act, of which the preamble asserts, that the last provision of 
the Triennial Act, ‘if it should continue, may probably at this 
juncture, when a restless and Popish faction are designing and 
endeavouring to renew the rebellion within this kingdom, and an 
invasion from abroad, be destructive to the peace and security of 
the government.’ This allegation is now ascertained to have 
been perfectly true. There is the most complete historical evi- 
dence, that all the Tories of the kingdom were then engaged in 
a conspiracy to effect a counter revolution; to wrest from the 
people all the securities which they had obtained for liberty ; to 
brand them as rebels, and to stigmatize their rulers as usurpers ; 
and to re-establish the principles of slavery, by the restoration of 
a family, whose claim to power was founded on their pretended 
authority. It is beyond all doubt, that a general election at that 
period would have endangered all these objects. In these cir- 
cumstances the Septevnial Act was passed, because it was neces- 
sary to secure liberty. But it was undoubtedly one of the high- 
est exertions of the legislative authority. It was a deviation from 
the course of the constitution too extensive in its effects, and too 
dangerous in its example, to be warranted by motives of politi- 
cal expediency. It could be justified only by the necessity of 
preserving liberty. The revolution itself was a breach of the 
laws; and it was as great a deviation from the principles of the 
monarchy, as the Septennial Act could be from the constitution 
of the house of commons :—and the latter can only be justified 
by the same ground of necessity, with that glorious revolution of 
which it probably contributed to preserve—(would to God we 
could say to perpetuate)—the inestimable blessings. 

It is now certain, that the conspiracy of the Tories against the 
House of Hanover, continued till the last years of the reign of 
George II. The Whigs, who had preserved the fruits of the re- 
volution, and upheld the tottering throne of the Hanoverian fa- 
mily during half a century, were, in this state of things, unwil- 
ling to repeal a law, for which the reasons had not entirely cea- 
sed. The hostility of the Tories to the Protestant succession was 
not extinguished, till the appearance of their leaders at the court 
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of King George the Third, proclaimed to the world their hope, 
that Jacobite principles might reascend the throne of England, 
with a monarch of the house of Brunswick. 

The effects of the Septennial Act on the constitution, were 
materially altered in the late reign, by an innovation in the exer- 
cise of the prerogative of dissolution. This important preroga- 
tive is the buckler of the monarchy—it is intended for great 
emergencies, when its exercise may be the only means of avert- 
ing immediate danger from the throne,—it is strictly a defensive 
right. As no necessity arose under the two first Georges for its 
defensive exercise, it lay during that period in a state of almost 
total inactivity. It was exercised without any political object, 
and, as it seems, merely for the purpose of selecting the most 
convenient seasons for election. Only one parliament under 
these two princes was dissolved till its seventh year. The same 
inoffensive maxims were pursued during the early part of the 
reign of George the Third. For the first time, in the year 1784, 
the power of dissolution, hitherto reserved for the defence of the 
monarchy, was employed to support the power of an administra- 
tion. ‘The majority of the house of commons had, in 1782, dri- 
ven one administration from office, and compelled another to re- 
tire. The right of the house of commons to interpose, with deci- 
sive weight, in the choice of ministers, as well as the adoption of 
measures, seemed by these vigorous exertions, to be finally esta- 
blished. George the Second had, indeed, often been compelled to 
receive ministers whom he hated; but his successor, more tena- 
cious of his prerogative, and more inflexible in his resentment, 
did not so easily brook the subjection to which he thought him- 
self about to be reduced. In 1784, he again saw his ministers 
threatened with expulsion, by a majority of the house of com- 
mons. He found a prime minister, who, trusting to his populari- 
ty, ventured to make common cause with the king, and to brave 
that parliamentary disapprobation to which the prudence or 
principle of both his predecessors had induced them to yield. 
Mr. Pitt persisted in holding office, in defiance of the opinions of 
a majority of the house of commons. He thus established a prece- 
dent,-which, if followed, would have deprived that body of the 
advantages it had gained in the two preceding reigns. Not con- 
tent with this great victory, he proceeded, by a dissolution of par- 
liament, to inflict such an exemplary punishment on the same 
majority, as might deter all future majorities from following 
their dangerous example. 

The ministers of 1806 gave some countenance to Mr. Pitt’s 
precedent, by a very reprehensible dissolution: But in 1807, its 
full consequences were unfolded. ‘The house of commons was 
then openly threatened with dissolution, if a majority should vote 
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against ministers; and in pursuance of this threat, the parlia- 
ment was actually dissolved. From that moment, the new pre- 
rogative of penal dissolution was added to all the other means of 
ministerial influence: Every man who now votes against minis- 
ters, endangers his seat by his vote. Ministers have acquired a 
power, in many cases more important than that of bestowing ho- 
nours or rewards. It now rests with them to determine whether 
members shall sit securely for four or five years longer, or be in- 
stantly sent to their constituents at the moment when the most 
violent, and perhaps the most unjust prejudice has been excited 
against them. ‘The security of seats in parliament is made to 
depend on the subserviency of majorities. 

Of all the silent revolutions which have materially changed 
the English government, without any alteration in the letter of 
the law, there is, perhaps, nene more fatal to the constitution, than 
this power of penal dissolution, thus introduced by Mr. Pitt, and 
strengthened by his followers: And it is the more dangerous, be- 
cause it is hardly capable of being counteracted by direct laws. 
The prerogative of dissolution, being a mean of defence on sud- 
den emergencies, is scarcely to be limited by law. There is, how- 
ever, an indirect but effectual mode of meeting its abuse. By 
shortening the duration of parliaments, the punishment of disso- 
lution will be devested of its terrors. While its defensive power 
wil] be unimpaired, its efficacy, as a means of influence, will be 
nearly destroyed. ‘The attempt to reduce parliament to a great- 
er degree of dependence, will thus be defeated; due reparation 
be made to the constitution; and future ministers taught, by a 
useful example of just retaliation, that the crown is not likely to 
be finally the gainer, in struggles to convert a necessary prero- 
gative into a means of unconstitutional influence. 

Moderate reformers have been asked, by the most formidable 


of their opponents, at what period of history was the house of 


commons in the state to which you wish to restore it?? An an- 
swer may now be given to that triumphant question. Had the 
object of the moderate reformer been total change, he might be 
called upon to point out some former state of the representation, 
which he would in all respects prefer to the present. But it is a 
part of bis principle, that the institutions of one age, can never 
be entirely suitable to the condition of another. It was well said 
by an English politician of keen and brilliant wit, that ‘ neither 
king nor people would now like just the original constitution, 
without any varyings.’”® It is sufficient for the ‘Whig, or mode- 
rate reformer,’ (for Mr. Canning has joined them, and we do not 


a Mr. Canning’s Speech at Liverpool, p. 45. 
b Political Thoughts, &c. by the Marquis of Halifax, p. 69. 
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wish to put them asunder,) to point out a period when the con 
stitution was In one respect better, inasmuch as it possessed the 
meaus of regulating and equalising the representation. Its re- 
turn to the former state, in that particular only, would be suffi- 
cient for the attainment of all his objects. 

If no conciliatory measures on this subject be adopted, there 
is great reason to apprehend that the country will be reduced to 
the necessity of choosing between different forms of despotism. 
"or it is certain, that the habit of maintaining the forms of the 
constitution by a long system of coercion and terror, must con- 
vert it into an absolute monarchy. It is equally evident, from 
history and experience, that revolutions, effected by violence, and 
attended by a total change in the Gand: imental Jaws of a com- 
monwealth, have a natural tendency to throw a power into the 
hands of their leaders, which, however disguised, must in truth 
be unlimited and dictatorial. The restraints of law and usage 
necessarily cease. 

If, on the other hand, a plan of constitutional reform be adopt- 
ed, the government, which must derive its chief hopes of strength 
from popular Pt ih would honestly desire to consult the opi- 
nions, and as far as possible, to satisfy the wishes of the people. 
—On the issue of the experiment, the existence of such an admi- 
nistration must depend. By its failure, the situation of the 
country could hardly be made worse than it now is. By its suc- 
cess, the King of England, reinstated in the hearts of his people, 
at the head of a contented and united people, would resume his 
high station in the system of Europe ; instead of beholding, as at 
present, the strength of this great nation, palsied by internal dis- 
tractions; his ministers despised by his royal allies for inability 
to aid them ; and their professions of neutrality scorned by those 
nations struggling for liberty, who see English councils still di- 
rected by members of the congress of Vienna. 





Art. VII. 1. Whitelaw’s History of the City of Dublin. Ato. 
Cadell & Davies. 

2. Observations on the State of Ireland, principally directed to 
its Agricultural and Rural Population ; in a Serves of Letters, 
written on a Tour through that Country. In2 vols. By J. 
C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. London, 1818. 

3. Gamble’s Views of Society in Ireland. 


Tuese are all the late publications that treat of Irish interests 
in general,—and none of them are of first-rate importance. Mr. 
Gamble’s Travels in Ireland are of a very ordinary description— 
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low scenes and low humour making up the principal part of the 
narrative. ‘There are readers, however, whom it will amuse; 
and the reading market becomes more and more extensive, and 
embraces a greater variety of persons every day. Mr. White- 
law’s History of Dublin is a book of great accuracy and research, 

highly creditable to the industry, good sense, and benevolence 
ofits author. Of the Travels of Mr. Christian Curwen, we hard- 
ly know what to say. He is bold and honest in his politics—a 
great enemy to abuses—vapid in his levity and pleasantry, and 
infinitely too much inclined to declaim upon commonplace topics 
of morality and benevolence. But with these drawbacks, the 
book is not ill written; and may be advantageously read by 
those who are desirous of information upon the present state of 
[reland. 

So great, and so long has been the misgovernment of that 
country, that we verily believe the empire w ould be much str onger, 
ifevery thing was open sea between England and the Atlantic, 
and if skates and codfish swam over the fair land of Ulster. 
Such jobbing, such profligacy—so much direct tyranny and op- 
pression—such an abuse of God’s gifis—such a profanation of 
God’s name for the purposes of bigotry and party spirit, cannot 
be exceeded in the history of civilized Europe, and will long re- 
main a monument of infamy and shame to England. but it t will 
be more useful to suppress the indignation which the very name 
of Ireland inspires, and to consider impartially those causes 
which have marred this fair portion of the creation, and kept it 
wild and savage in the midst of improving Europe. 

The great misfortune of Ireland is, that the mass of the people 
have been given up for a century to a handful of Protestants, by 
whom they have been treated as Helots, and subjected to every spe- 
cles of persecution and disgrace. The sufferings of the Catholics 
have been so loudly chanted, in the very streets, that it is almost 
needless to remind our readers, that during the reigns of George I. 
and George II., the Irish Roman Catholics were disabled from 
holding any civil or military office, from voting at elections, from 
admission into corporations, from practising law or physic. A 
younger brother, by turning Protestant, might deprive his elder 
brother of his birthright: by the same process, he might force 
his father, under the name of a liberal provision, to yield up to 
him a part of his landed property ; and if an eldest son, he might, 
in the same way, reduce his father’s fee-simple to a life estate. 
A Papist was disabled from purchasing freehold lands—and even 
from holding long leases—and any person might take his Ca- 
tholic neighbour’s house by paying five pounds for it. If the child 
of a Catholic father turned Protestant, he was taken away from 
his father and put into the hands of a Protestant relation. No 
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Papist could purchase a freehold, or lease for more than thirty 


ears—or inherit from an intestate Protestant—nor from an in- 
testate Catholic—nor dwell in Limerick or Galway—nor hold 
an advowson, nor buy an annuity for life. 50f. was given for 
discovering a popish archbishop—30l. for a popish clergyman 
—and 10s. for a schoolmaster. No one was allowéd to be trus- 
tee for Catholics; no Catholic was allowed to take more than 
two apprentices; no Papist to be solicitor, sheriff, or to serve on 
grand juries. Horses of Papists might be seized for the militia ; 
fer which militia Papists were to pay double, and to find Protest- 
ant substitutes. Papists were prohibited from being present at 
vestries, or from being high or petty constables; and when resi- 
dent in towns, they were compelled to find Protestant watchmen. 
Barristers and solicitors marrying Catholics, were exposed to the 
penalties of Catholics. Persons plundered by privateers during 
a war with any Popish prince, were reimbursed by a levy on the 
Catholic inhabitants where they lived. All Popish priests cele- 
brating marriages contrary to 12 George Ist, cap. 3, were to be 
hanged. 

The greater part of these incapacities are removed, though 
many of avery serious and oppressive nature still remain. But 
the grand misfortune is, that the spirit which these oppressive 
laws engendered remains. ‘The Protestant still looks upon the 
Catholic as a degraded being: The Catholic does not yet consi- 
der himself upon an equality with his former tyrant and taskmas- 
ter. That religious hatred, which required all the prohibiting 
vigilance of the law for its restraint, has found in the law its 
strongest support; and the spirit which the law first exasperated 
and embittered, continues to act long after the original stimulus 
is withdrawn. The law which prevented Catholics from serving 
on grand juries is repealed; but Catholics are not called upon 
grand juries in the proportion in which they are entitled by their 
rank and fortune. ‘The Duke of Bedford did all he could to 
give them the benefit of those laws which are already passed in 
their favour. But power is seldom entrusted in this country to 
one of the Duke of Bedford’s liberality; and every thing has 
fallen back, in the hands of his successors, into the ancient division 
of the privileged and degraded castes. We do not mean to cast 
any reflection upon the present Secretary for Ireland, whom we 
believe to be upon this subject a very liberal politician, and on 
all subjects an honourable and excellent man. ‘The Government 
under which he serves allows him to indulge in a little harmless 
liberality ; but it is perfectly understood that nothing is intended 
to be done for the Catholics; that no loaves and fishes will be 
lost by indulgence in Protestant insolence and tyranny; and, 
therefore, among the generality of Irish Protestants, insolence, 
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tyranny, and exclusion continue to operate. However eligible 
the Catholic may be, he is not elected ;—whatever barriers may 
be thrown down, he does not advance a step. He was first kept 
out by law; he is now kept out by opinion and habit. They 
have been so long in chains, that nobody believes they are capa- 
ble of using their hands and feet. : 

It is not however the only or the worst misfortune of the Ca- 
tholics, that the relaxations of the law are hitherto of little bene- 
fit to them: the law is not yet sufficiently relaxed. A Catholic, 
as every body knows, cannot be made sheriff ; cannot be in Par- 
liament ; cannot be a director of the Irish Bank ; cannot fill the 
great departments of the law, the army and the navy ; is cut off 
from all the high objects of human ambition, and treated as a 
marked and degraded person. 

The common admission now is, that the Catholics are to the 
Protestants in Ireland as about 4 to 1—of which Protestants, not 
more than one half belong to the Church of Ireland. This, then, 
is one of the most striking features in the state of Ireland. That 
the great mass of the population is completely subjugated and 
overawed by a handful of comparatively recent settlers,—in 
whom all the power and patronage of the country is vested,— 
who have been reluctantly compelled to desist from still greater 
abuses of authority,—and who look with trembling apprehension 
to the increasing liberality of the Parliament and the country to- 
wards these unfortunate persons, whom they have always looked 
upon as their property and their prey. 

Whatever evils may result from these proportions between the 
oppressor and the oppressed—to whatever dangers a country so 
situated may be considered to be exposed—these evils and dan- 
gers are rapidly increasing in Ireland. The proportion of Ca- 
tholics to Protestants is infinitely greater now than it was thirty 
years ago, and is becoming more and more favourable to the 
former. By a return made to the Irish House of Lords in 1732, 
the proportion of Catholics to Protestants was not.2 to 1. It is 
now (as we have already observed) 4 to 1; and the causes which 
have thus altered the proportion in favour of the Catholics, are 
sufficiently obvious to any one acquainted with the state of Ire- 
land. The Roman Catholic priest resides; his income entirely 
depends upon the number of his flock ; and he must exert himself, 
or he starves. There is some chance of success, therefore, in Ais 
efforts to convert ; but the Protestant clergyman, if he were equal- 
ly eager, has little or no probability of persuading so much 
larger a proportion of the population to come over to his church. 
The Catholic clergyman belongs to a religion that has always 
been more desirous of gaining proselytes than the Protestant 
church ; and he is animated by a sense of injury and a desire of 
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revenge. Another reason for the disproportionate increase of 
Catholics is, that the Catholic will marry upon means which the 
Protestant considers as insufficient for marriage. <A few potatoes 
and a shed of turf, are all that Luther has left for the Romanist ; 
and, when the latter gets these, he instantly begins upon the great 
Irish manufacture of children. But a Protestant belongs to the 
sect that eats the fine flour, and leaves the bran to others :—he 
must have comforts, and he does not marry till he gets them. 
He would be ashamed if he were seen living as a Catholic lives. 
This is the principal reason why the Protestants who remain at- 
tached to their church do not increase so fast as the Catholics. 
But in common minds, daily scenes, the example of the majority, 
the power of imitation, decide their habits religious as well as 
civil. A Protestant labourer who works among Catholics, soon 
learns to think and act and talk as they do—he is not proof 
against the eternal panegyric which he hears of Father O’Leary. 
His Protestantism is rubbed away; and he goes at last, after 
some little resistance, to the chapel, where he sees every body else 
going. 

These eight Catholics not only hate the ninth man, the Pro- 
testant of the Establishment, for the unjust privileges he enjoys 
—not only remember that the lands of their father were given to 
his father—but they find themselves forced to pay for the sup- 
port of his religion. In the wretched state of poverty in which 
the lower orders of Irish are plunged, it is not without consider- 
able effort that they can pay the few shillings necessary for the 
support of their Catholic priest ; and when this is effected, a tenth 
of the potatoes in the garden are to be set out for the support of 
a persuasion, the introduction of which into Lreland they con- 
sider as the great cause of their political inferiority, and all their 
manifold wretchedness. In England, a labourer can procure 
constant employment—or he can, at the worst, obtain relief from 
his parish. . Whether tithe operates as a tax upon him, is known 
only to the political economist: if he does pay it, he does not 
know that he pays it; and the burthen of supporting the Clergy 
is at least kept out of his view. But, in Ireland, the only me- 
thod in which a poor man lives, is by taking a small portion of 
land, in which he can grow potatoes : seven or eight months out 
of twelve, in many parts of Ireland, there is no constant employ- 
ment of the poor: and the potato farm is all that shelters them! 
from absolute famine. If the Pope were to come in person, and 
seize upon every tenth potato, the poor peasant would scarcely 
endure it: With what patience, then, can he see it tossed into the 
cart of the heretic Rector, who has a church without a congre- 
gation, and a revenue without duties ? 

We do not say whether these things are right or wrong—whe- 
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ther they want a remedy at all—or what remedy they want: but 
we paint them in those colours in which they appear to the eye 
of poverty and ignorance, without saying whether those colours 
are false or true: Nor is the case at all comparable to that of 
Dissenters paying tithe in England ; which case is precisely the 
reverse of what happens in Ireland ; for it is the contribution of 
a very small minority to the religion of a very large majority ; 
and the numbers on either side make all the difference in the 
argument. ‘To exasperate the poor Catholic still more, the rich 
graziers of the parish—or the Squire in his parish—pay no tithe 
at all for their grass land. Agistment tithe is abolished in Ire- 
land ; and the burthen of supporting two Churches seems to de- 
volve upon the poorer Catholics, struggling with plough and 
spade in small scraps of dearly-rented land. 'Tithes seem to be 
collected in a more harsh manner than they are collected in 
England. The minute subdivisions of land in Ireland—the lit- 
tle connexion which the Protestant clergyman commonly has 
with the Catholic population of his parish, have made the in- 
troduction of tithe-proctors very general—sometimes as the 
agent of the clergyman—sometimes as the lessee or middleman 
between the clergyman and the cultivator of the land ; but in 
either case—practised, dexterous estimators of tithe. The Eng- 
lish clergymen, in general, are far from exacting the whole of 
what is due to them, but sacrifice a little to the love of popula- 
rity, or to the dread of odium. A system of tithe-proctors esta- 
blished all over England (as it is in Ireland) would produce gene- 
ral disgust and alienation from the Established Church. 

In Munster, where tithe of potatoes is exacted, risings against 
the system have constantly occurred during the last forty years. 
In Ulster, where no such tithe is required, these insurrections 
are unknown. The double church which Ireland supports, and 
that painful visible contribution towards it which the poor Irish- 
man is compelled to make from his miserable pittance, is one 
great cause of those never-ending insurrections, burnings, mur- 
ders and robberies, which have laid waste that ill-fated country 
for so many years. The unfortunate consequence of the civil 
disabilities, and the church payments under which the Catholics 
labour, is a rooted antipathy to this country. They hate the 
English government from historical recollection, actual suffering, 
and disappointed hope ; and till they are better treated, they will 
continue to hate it. At this moment, in a period of the most 
profound peace, there are twenty-five thousand of the best dis- 
ciplined and best appointed troops in the world in Ireland, with 
bayonets fixed, presented arms, and in the attitude of present war : 
nor is there a man too much—nor would Ireland be tenable with- 
out them. When it was necessary last-year (or thought neces- 
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sary) to put down the children of Reform, we were forced to 
make a new levy of troops in this country—not a man could be 
spared from Ireland. ‘The moment they had embarked, Peep- 
of-day Boys, Heart-of-Oak Boys, Twelve-o’Clock Boys, Heart- 
of-Flint Boys, and all the bloody boyhood of the Bor of Allen, 
would have proceeded to the ancient work of riot, rapine, and 
disaffection. Ireland, in short, till her wrongs are redressed, and a 
more liberal policy is adopted towards her, will always be a cause 
of anxiety and suspicion to this country; and, in some moment 
of our weakness and depression, will forcibly extort what she 
would now receive with gratitude and exultation. 

Ireland is situated close to another island of greater size, speak- 
ing the same language, very superior in civilization, and the seat 
of government. ‘The consequence of this is the emigration of the 
richest and most powerful part of the community—a vast drain 
of wealth—and the absence of all that wholesome influence which 
the representatives of ancient families, residing upon their estates, 
produce upon their tenantry and dependants. Can any man 
imagine that the scenes which have been acted in Ireland within 
these last twenty years, would have taken place, if such vast pro- 
prietors as the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Hertford, 
the Marquis of Lansdown, Earl Fitzwilliam, and many other 
men of equal wealth, had been in the constant habit of residing 

upon their Irish, as ‘they are upon their English estates’? Is it 
of no consequence to the order and the civilization of a large 
district, whether the great mansion is inhabited by an insignifi- 
cant, perhaps a mischievous attorney, in the shape of agent, or 
whether the first and greatest men of the United Kingdoms, after 
the business of Parliament is over, come with their friends and 
families, to exercise hospitality, to spend large revenues, to diffuse 
information, and to improve manners?’ ‘This evil is a very se- 
rious one to Ireland ; and, as far as we see, incurable. For if 
the present large estates were, by the dilapidation of families, to 
be broken to pieces, and sold,—others equally great would, in 
the free circulation of property, speedily accumulate ; and the 
inoment any possessor arrived at a certain pitch of fortune, he 
would probably choose to reside in the better country,—near the 
Parliament, or the Court. 

This absence of great proprietors in Ireland, necessarily brings 
with it, or, if not necessarily, has actually brought with it, the 
employment of middlemen, which forms one other standing and 
regular Irish grievance. We are well aware of all that can be 
said in defence of middlemen ; that they stand between the little 
farmer and the great proprietor, as the shopkeeper does between 
the manufacturer and consumer ;—and, in fact, by their inter- 
vention, save time, and therefore expense. This may be true 
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enough in the abstract ; but the particular nature of land must 
be attended to.....Any one who lets out a steam engine, or any 
other machine, for the purposes of manufacture, would naturally 
take the highest price he could get; for he might either let his 
machine for a price proportionate to the work it did, or the re- 
pairs, estimable with the greatest precision, might be thrown 
upon the tenant. In land, on the contrary, the object is not to 
get the highest prices, absolutely, but to get the highest prices 
which will not injure the machine. One tenant may offer and 
pay double the rent of another, and in a few years leave the land 
in a state which will effectually bar all future offers of tenancy. 
It is of no use to fill a lease full of clauses and covenants; a tenant 
who pays more than he ought to pay, or who pays even to the 
last farthing which he ought to pay, will rob the land, and injure 
the machine, in spite of all the attorneys in England. He will 
rob it even if he means to remain upon it—driven on by present 
distress, and anxious to put off the day of defalcation and arrear. 
The damage is often difficult of detection ; not easily calculated, 
not easily to be proved; such for which juries (themselves per- 
haps farmers) will not willingly give sufficient compensation. 
And if this is true in England, it is much more strikingly true in 
Ireland, where it is extremely difficult to obtain verdicts for 
breaches of covenant in leases. 

The only method, then, is to give the actual occupier a real in- 
terest in retaining his contract, and not to drive him, by the dis- 
tresses of the present moment, to destroy the future productive- 
ness of the soil. Any rent which the landlord accepts more than 
this, or any system by which more rent than this is obtained, is 
to borrow money upon the most usurious and profligate interest 
—to increase the revenue of the present day by the absolute ruin 
of the property. Such is the effect produced by a middleman : 
he gives high prices, that he may obtain higher from the occu- 
pier ; and not only is the property injured by such a system, but 
in Ireland the most shocking consequences ensue from it. There 
is little manufacture in Ireland ; the price of labour is low, the 
demand for labour irregular. If a poor man is driven, by dis- 
tress of rent, from his potato garden, he has no other resource 
—all is lost: he will do the impossible (as the French say) to re- 
tain it; subscribe any bond, and promise any rent. The mid- 
dleman has no character to lose; and he knew when he took up 
the occupation, that it was one with which pity had nothing to do. 
On he drives ; and backward the poor peasant recedes, losing 
something at every step, till he comes to the very brink of de- 
spair ; and then he recoils and murders his oppressors, and is a 
White Boy or a Right Boy: the soldier shoots him, and the 
judge hangs him. 
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In the debate which took place in the Irish House of Coim- 
mons, upon the bill for preventing tumultuous risings and assem- 
blies, on the 3lst of January, 1787, the attorney-general submit- 
ted to the house the following narrative of facts. 

‘ ‘The commencement,’ said he, ‘ was in one or two parishes in 
‘the county of Kerry; and they proceeded thus. “The people 
‘assembled in a Catholic Chapel, and there took an oath to obey 
‘the laws of Captain Right, and to starve the clergy. They then 
‘proceeded to the next parishes, on the following Sunday, and 
‘there swore the people in the same manner ; with this addition, 
‘that they (the people last sworn) should, on the ensuing Sunday, 
‘proceed to the Chapels of their next neighbouring parishes, and 
‘swear the inhabitants of those parishes in like manner. Pro- 
‘ ceeding in this manner, they very soon went through the pro- 
‘vince of Munster. The first object was the reformation of tithes. 
‘They swore not to give more than a certain price per acre ; 
‘not to assist, or allow them to be assisted, in drawing the tithe, 
‘and to permit no proctor. They next took upon them to pre- 
‘vent the collection of parish cesses ; next to nominate parish 
‘clerks, and in some cases curates ; to say what church should or 
‘should not be repaired ; and in one case to threaten that they 
‘would burn a new church, if the old one were not given for a 
‘mass-house. At last, they proceeded to regulate the price of 
‘lands; to raise the price of labour ; and to oppose the collec- 
‘tion of the hearth-money, and other taxes. Bodies of 5000 
‘of them have been seen to march through the country unarmed, 
‘and if met by any magistrate, they never offered the smallest 
‘rudeness or offence; on the contrary, they had allowed persons 
‘charged with crimes to be taken from amongst them by the 
‘magistrate alone, unaided by any force.’ 

‘The attorney-general said, he was well acquainted with the 
‘province of Munster, and that it was impossible for human 
‘wretchedness to exceed that of the peasantry of that province. 
‘The unhappy tenantry were ground to powder by relentless 
‘landlords ; that, far from being able to give the clergy their 
‘just dues, they had not food or raiment for themselves—the 
‘landlord grasped the whole; and sorry was he to add, that, not 
‘ satisfied with the present extortion, some landlords had been so 
‘base as to instigate the insurgents to rob the clergy of their 
‘tithes ; not in order to alleviate the distresses of the tenantry, 
‘but that they might add the clergy’s share to the cruel rack- 
‘rents they already paid. The poor people of Munster lived in a 
‘more abject state of poverty than human nature could be sup- 
‘ posed equal to bear.’—Grattan’s Speeches, Vol. I. 292. 

We are not, of course, in such a discussion, to be governed by 
names. A middleman might be tied up by legal restriction, a 
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to the price he was to exact from the under-tenants. ‘The prac- 
tice to which we object, is the method of extorting the last far- 
thing which the tenant is willing to give for land, rather than 
quit it; and the machinery by which such practice is carried in- 
to effect, is that of the middleman. It is not only that it ruins 
the land ; it ruins the people also. ‘They are made so poor— 
brought so near the ground—that they can sink no lower ; and 
burst out at last into all the acts of desperation and revenge, for 
which Ireland is so notorious. Men who have money in their 
pockets, and find that they are improving in their circumstances, 
don’t do these things. Opulence, or the hope of opulence or 
comfort, is the parent of decency, order, and submission to the 
laws. A landlord in Ireland understands the luxury of carriages 
and horses ; but has no relish for the greater luxury of surround- 
ing himself with a moral and grateful tenantry. The absent 
proprietor looks only to revenue, and cares nothing for the dis- 
order and degradation of a country which he never means to 
visit. ‘There are very honourable exceptions to this charge; 
but there are too many living instances that it is just. The ra- 
pacity of the Irish landlord induces him to allow of the extreme 
division of his lands. When the daughter marries, a little por- 
tion of the little farm is broken off—another corner for Patrick, 
and another for Dermot—till the land is broken into sections, 
upon one of which an English cow could not stand. ‘Twent 
mansions of misery are thus reared instead of one. A louder cry 
of oppression is lifted up to heaven; and fresh enemies to the 
English name, and power, are multiplied on the earth. The 
Jrish gentlemen, too, are extremely desirous of political influence, 
by multiplying freeholds and splitting votes ; and this propensity 
tends, of course, to increase the miserable redundance of living 
beings, under which Ireland is groaning. Among the manifold 
wretchedness to which the poor [rish tenant is liable, we must not 
pass over the practice of driving for rent. A lets land to B, who 
lets it to C, who lets it again toD. D pays C his rent, and C 
pays B. But if B fails to pay A, the cattle of B, C, D, are all 
driven to the pound, and, after the interval of a few ‘day s, sold 
by auction. A general driving of this kind very frequently leads 
to a bloody insurrection. It may be ranked among the classical 
grievances of Ireland. 
_ Potatoes enter for a great deal into the present condition of 
lreland. ‘They are much cheaper than wheat; and it is so easy 
to rear a family upon them, that there is no check to population 
from the difficulty of procuring food. The population therefore 
goes on with a rapidity approaching almost to that of new coun- 
tries, and in a much greater ratio than the improving agriculture 
and manufactures of the country can find employment for it. 
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All degrees of all nations begin with living in pig-sties. The 
king or the priest first gets out of them; then the noble, then the 
pauper, in proportion as each class becomes more and more opu- 
lent: Better tastes arise from better circumstances; and the 
luxury of one period is the wretchedness and poverty of another. 
English peasants, in the time of Henry the Seventh, were lodged 
as badly as Irish peasants now are ; but the population was limit- 
ed by the difficulty of procuring a corn subsistence. The im- 
provements of this kingdom were more rapid ; the price of labour 
rose; and, with it, the luxury and comfort of the peasant, who is 
now decently lodged and clothed. But the Irish have increased 
their population so fast, and, in conjunction with the oppressive 
government retarding improvement, have kept the price of labour 
so iow, that the Irish poor have never been able to emerge from 
their mud cabins, or to acquire any taste for cleanliness and de- 
cency of appearance. Mr. Curwen has the following descrip- 
tion of Lrish cottages. 
‘These mansions of miserable existence, for so they may truly 
* be described, conformably to our general estimation of those in- 
‘ dispensable comforts requisite to constitute the happiness of ra- 
‘ tional beings, are most commonly composed of two rooms on the 
‘ground floor, a most appropriate term, for they are literally on 
‘the earth; the surface of which is not unfrequently reduced a 
‘foot or more, to save the expense of so much outward walling. 
‘ The one is a refectory, the other the dormitory. The furniture 
‘of the former, if the owner ranks in the upper part of the scale 
‘of scantiness, will consist of a kitchen dresser, well provided 
‘and highly decorated with crockery—not less apparently the 
‘ pride of the husband, than the result of female vanity in the 
‘wife: which, with a table—a chest—a few stools—and an iron 
‘ pot, complete the catalogue of conveniences generally found, as 
‘ belonging to the cabin; while a spinning-wheel, furnished by 
‘the Linen Board, and a loom, ornament vacant spaces, that 
¢ otherwise would remain unfurnished. In fitting up the latter, 
‘which cannot, on any occasion, or by any display, add a 
‘ feather to the weight or importance expected to be excited by 
‘the appearance of the former, the inventory is limited to one, 
‘and sometimes two beds, serving for the repose of the whole 
‘family! However downy these may be to limbs impatient for 
‘rest, their coverings appeared to be very slight; and-the whole 
‘of the apartment created reflections of a very painful nature. 


“Under such privations, with a wet mud floor, and a roof in 


‘ tatters, how idle the search for comforts !"— Curwen, I. 112, 113. 
l'o this extract we shall add one more on the same subject. 
‘ The gigantic figure, bare-headed before me, had a beard that 
? would not have disgraced an ancient Jsraelite—he was without 
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shoes or stockings—and almost a sans-culotte—with a coat, or 
rather a jacket, that appeared as if the first blast of wind would 
tear it to tatters. ‘Though his garb was thus tattered, he had a 
manly commanding countenance. [asked permission to see the 
inside of his cabin, to which I received his most courteous assent. 
On stooping to enter at the door I was stopped, and found that 
permission from another was necessary before I could be ad- 
mitted. A pig, which was fastened to a stake driven into the 
floor, with length of rope sufficient to permit him the enjoyment 
of sun and air, demanded some courtesy, which I showed him, 
and was suffered to enter. The wife was engaged in boiling 
thread ; and by her side, near the fire, a lovely infant was sleep- 


‘ing, without any covering, on a bare board. Whether the fire 


o~ 


gave additional glow to the countenance of the babe, or that 
Nature impressed on its unconscious cheek a blush that the lot 
of man should be exposed to such privations, I will not decide ; 
but if the cause be referrible to the latter, it was in perfect uni- 
son with my own feelings. Two or three other children crowd- 
ed round the mother : on their rosy countenances health seemed 


established in spite of filth and ragged garments. The dress of 


‘the poor woman was barely sufficient to satisfy decency. Her 


° 


. 


countenance bore the impression of a set melancholy, tinctured 


with an appearance of ill health. ‘The hovel, which did not | 


exceed twelve or fifteen feet in length, and ten in breadth, was 
half obscured by smoke—chimney or window I saw none : the 


‘door served the various purposes of an inlet to light, and the 
‘outlet to smoke. The furniture consisted of two stools, an iron 


pot, and a spinning-wheel—while a sack stuffed with straw, and 


‘a single blanket laid on planks, served as a bed for the repose 
‘ of the whole family. I could not long remain a witness to this 
‘acmé of human misery. As I left the deplorable habitation, 
‘the mistress followed me to repeat her thanks for the trifle I had 


bestowed: This gave me an opportunity of observing her per- 


‘son more particularly. She was a tall figure, her countenance 


. 


‘ beheld had selene from peculiar improvidence and want of 


‘ composed of interesting features, and with every appearance of 


having once been handsome. 


‘Unwilling to quit the village without first satisfying myself 
‘ whether what I had seen was a solitary instance, or a sample of 


its general state ; or whether the extremity of poverty I had just 


management in one wretched family; [ went into an adjoining 


‘habitation, where | found a poor old woman of eighty, whose 


miserable existence was painfully continued by the maintenance 
of her granddaughter. Their condition if possible, was more 
‘ deplorable.’— Curwen, I. 181—183. 

This wretchedness, of which all strangers who visit Ireland 
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are so sensible, proceeds certainly, in great measure, from their 
accidental use of a food, so cheap, that it encourages population 
to an extraordinary degree, lowers the price of labour, and leaves 


the multitudes which it calls into existence almost destitute of 


every thing but food. Many more live, in consequence of the 
introduction of potatoes ; but all live in greater wretchedness. In 
the progress of population, the potato must of course become at 
last as difficult to be procured as any other food ; and then let 
the political economist calculate what the immensity and wretch- 
edness of a people must be, where the farther progress of popula- 
tion is checked by the difficulty of procuring potatoes. 

The consequence of the long mismanagement and oppression 
of Ireland, and of the singular circumstances in which it is placed, 
is, that it is a semibarbarous country :—more shame to those 
who have thus ill treated a fine country, and a fine people; but 
itis part of the present case of Ireland. The barbarism of Ireland 
is evinced by the frequency and ferocity of duels,—the heredita- 
ry clannish fends of the common people,—and the fights to 
which they give birth,—the atrocious cruelties practised in the 
insurrections of the common people—and their proneness to in- 
surrection. ‘lhe lower Irish live in a state of greater wretched- 
ness than any other people in Europe inhabiting so fine a soil 
and climate. It is difficult, often impossible, to execute the pro- 
cesses of law. In cases where gentlemen are concerned, it is often 
not even attempted. ‘The conduct of under-sheriffs is often very 
corrupt. We are afraid the magistracy of Ireland is very in- 
ferior to that of this country ; the spirit of jobbing and bribery is 
very widely diffused, and upon occasions when the utmost purity 
prevails in the sister kingdom. Military force is necessary all 
over the country, and often for the most common and Just opera- 
tions of Gov ernment. The behaviour of the higher to the lower 
orders, is much less gentle and decent than in England. Blows 
from superiors to inferiors are more frequent, and the punish- 
ment for such aggression more doubtful. The word gentleman 
seems, in Ireland, to put an end to most processes of law. Ar- 

rest a ‘gentleman ! ! i i—take out a warrant against a gentleman 
—are modes of operation not very common in the administra- 
tion of Irish justice. If a man strikes the meanest peasant in 
England, he is either knocked down in his turn, or immediately 
taken before a magistrate. It is impossible to live in Ireland, 
without perceiving the various points in which it is inferior in 
civilization. Want of unity in feeling and interest among the 
people,—irritability, violence, and revenge,—want of comfort 
and cleanliness in the lower orders,—habitual disobedience to 
the law,—want of confidence in magistrates, —corruption, venal- 
ity, the perpetual necessity of recurring to military force,—all 
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carry back the observer to that remote and early condition of 
mankind, which an Englishman can learn only in the pages of 
the antiquary or the historian. We do not draw this picture for 
censure, but for truth. We admire the Irish,—feel the most sin- 
cere pity for the state of Ireland,—and think the conduct of the 
English to that country to have been a system of atrocious cruel- 
ty and contemptible meanness. With such a climate, such a 
soil, and such a people, the inferiority of Ireland to the rest of 
Europe is directly chargeable to the long wickedness of the En- 
glish Government. 

A direct consequence of the present uncivilized state of Ireland 
is, that very little English capital travels there. ‘The man who 
deals in steam-engines, and warps and woofs, is naturally alarm- 
ed by Peep-of-Day Boys, and nocturnal Carders; his object is 
to buy and sell as quickly and quietly as he can; and he will 
naturally bear high taxes and rivalry in England, or emigrate 
to any part of the Continent, or to America, rather than plunge 
into the tumult of Irish politics and passions. There is nothing 
which Ireland wants more than large manufacturing towns, to 
take off its superfluous population. But internal peace must 
come first, and then the arts of peace will follow. The foreign 
manufacturer will hardly think of embarking his capital, where 
he cannot be sure that his existence is safe. Another check to 
the manufacturing greatness of Ireland, is the scarcity—not of 
coal—but of good coal, cheaply raised ; an article in which (in 
spite of papers in the Irish Transactions) they are lamentably in- 
ferior to the English. 

Another consequence from some of the causes we have stated, 
is the extreme idleness of the Irish labourer. There is nothing 
of the value of which the Irish seem to have so little notion as 
that of time. They scratch, pick, daudle, stare, gape, and do 
any thing but strive and wrestle with the task before them. The 
most ludicrous of all human objects, is an Irishman ploughing. 
—A gigantic figure—a seven foot machine for turning potatoes 
into human nature—wrapt up in an immense great coat, and 
urging on two starved ponies, with dreadful imprecations, and 
uplifted shillala. The Irish crow discerns a coming perquisite, 
and is not inattentive to the proceedings of the steeds. The tur- 
row, which is to be the depository of the future crop, is not un- 
like, either in depth or regularity, those domestic furrows which 
the nails of the meek and much-injured wife plough, in some 
family quarrel, upon the cheeks of the deservedly-punished hus- 
band. ‘The weeds seem to fall contentedly, knowing that they 
have fulfilled their destiny, and left behind them, for the resur- 
rection of the ensuing spring, an abundant and healthy progeny. 
The whole is a scene of idleness, laziness and poverty, of which 
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it is impossible, in this active and enterprising country, to form 
the most distant conception; but strongly indicative of habits, 
whether secondary or original, which will long present a power- 
ful impediment to the improvement of Ireland. 

The Irish character contributes something to retard the im- 
provements of thatcountry. The Irishman has many good qua- 
lities: He is brave, witty, generous, eloquent, hospitable, and 
open-hearted ; but he is vain, ostentatious, extravagant, and fond 
of display—light in counsel—deficient in perseverance—without 
skill in private or public economy 
—one who despises the slow and patient virtues—who wants the 
superstructure without the foundation—the result without the 
previous operation—the oak without the acorn and the three 
hundred years of expectation. The Irish are irascible, prone to 
debt, and to fight, and very impatient of the restraints of law. 
Such a people are not likely to keep their eyes steadily upon the 
main chance, like the Scotch or the Dutch. England strove 
very hard, at one period, to compel the Scotch to pay a double 
church ;—but Sawney took his pen and ink; and finding what 
a sum it amounted to, became furious, and drew his sword. 
God forbid the Irishman should do the same ; the remedy, now, 
would be worse than the disease: But if the oppressions of Eng- 
land had been more steadily resisted a century ago, lreland sme 
not have been the scene of poverty, misery, and distress, which 
it NOW Is. , 

The Catholic religion, among other causes, contributes to the 
backwardness and barbarism of Ireland. Its debasing supersti- 
tion, childish ceremonies, and the profound submission to the 
priesthood which it teaches, all tend to darken men’s minds, to 
impede the progress of knowledge and inquiry, and to prevent 
lreland from becoming as free, as powerful, and as rich as the 
sister kingdom. Though sincere friends to Catholic emancipa- 
tion, we are no adyocates for the Catholic religion. We should 
be very glad to see a general conversion to Protestantism among 
ihe Irish; but we do not think that violence, privations, and in- 
capacities, are the proper methods of making proselytes. 

Such then is [reland at this period,—a land more barbarous 
than the rest of Europe, because it las been worse treated and 
more cruelly oppressed. 

The remedies are, time and justice ; and that justice consists 
in repealing all laws which make any distinction between the two 
religions ; in placing over the government of Ireland, not the 
stupid, amiable and insignificant noblemen who have too often 
been sent there, but men who feel deeply the wrongs of Ireland, 
and who have an ardent wish to heal them ; who will take care 
that Catholics, when eligible, shall be elected ; ; who will share 
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the patronage of Ireland proportionally among the two parties, 

and give to just and liberal laws the same vigour of execution 
which has hitherto been reserved only for decrees of tyranny, and 
the enactments of oppression. ‘The injustice and hardship of 
supporting two churehes must be put out of sight, if it cannot or 
ought not to be cured. ‘The political economist, the moralist 
and the satirist, must combine to teach moderation and superin- 
tendence to the great Irish proprietors. Public talk and clamour 
may do something for the poor Irish, as it did for the slaves in 
the West Indies. Ireland will become more quiet under such 
treatment, and then more rich, more comfortable, and more 
civilized ; and the horrid spectacle of folly and tyranny, which 
it at present exhibits, may in time be removed from the eyes of 
Europe. 

There are two eminent Irishmen now in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, who will subscribe to 
the justness of every syllable we have said upon this subject ; 
and who have it in their power, by making it the condition of 
their remaining in office, to liberate their native country, and 
raise it to its just rank among the nations of the earth. Yet the 
Court buys them over, year after year, by the pomp and perqui- 
sites of office; and year after year, they come into the House of 
Commons, feeling deeply, and describing powerfully, the injuries 
of five millions of their countrymen,—and continue members of 
a government that inflicts those evils, under the pitiful delusion 
that it is not a cabinet question,—as if the scratchings and quar- 
rellings of kings and queens could alone cement politicians to- 
gether in indissoluble unity, while the fate and fortune of one 
third of the empire might be complimented away from one minis- 
ter to another, without the smallest breach in their cabinet al- 
liance. Politicians, at least honest politicians, should be very 
flexible and ace ommodating i in little things—very rigid and in- 
flexible in great things. And is this not a great thing? Who has 
painted it in finer and more commanding eloquence than Mr. 
Canning’ Who has taken a more sensible and statesman-like 
view of our miserable and cruel policy than Lord Castlereagh ¢ 
You would think, to hear them, that the same planet could 1 not 
contain them and the oppressors of their country,—perhaps not 
the same solar system. Yet for money, claret and patronage, 
they lend their countenance, assistance and friendship, to the 
Ministers who are the stern and inflexible enemies to the eman- 
cipation of Ireland! 7 

Thank God that all is not profligacy and corruption in the 
history of that devoted people—and that the name of Irishman 
does not always carry with it the idea of the oppressor or the 
oppressed—the plunderer or the plundered—the tyrant or the 
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slave. Great men hallow a whole people, and lift up all who 
live in their time. What Irishman does not feel proud that he 
has lived in the days of Grattan? who has not turned to him 
for comfort, from the false friends and open enemies of Ireland ? 
who did not remember him in the days of its burnings and wastings 
and murders ? No Government ever dismayed him—the world 
could not bribe him—he thought only of lreland—lived for no 
other object—dedicated to her his beautiful fancy, his elegant 
wit, his manly courage, and all the splendour of his astonishing 
eloquence. He was so born, and so gifted, that poetry, forensic 
skill, elegant literature, and all the highest attainments of human 
genius, were within his reach; but he thought the noblest occu- 

ation of a man was to make other men happy and free; and 
in that straight line he went on for fifty years, without one side- 
look, without one yielding thought, without one motive in his 
heart which he might not have laid open to the view of God and 
man. He is gone!—but there is not a single day of his honest 
life of which every good [rishman would not be more proud, than 
of the whole political existence of his countrymen,—the annual 
deserters and betrayers of their native land. 





[The following beautiful lines, from the eloquent pen of Miss 
Frances Wricut, have appeared before ; yet we would fain give 
them a more accessible, if not a more lasting habitation, in our 
pages. We value the esteem and friendship of the admirable 
author of Altorf,—and feel more gratified with the approbation 
of one such person of genius, than hurt at the sarcasms of a thou 


sand tourists. | 


THE STRANGER’S FAREWELL TO AMERICA. 


Yes! I have left ye, regions of the sun! 
Land of the free, I’ve bade thee my farewell ! 
The reckless gale our proud ship driveth on, 
And thou art sunk beneath the billows’ swell. 


Farewell to thee !—Heaven’s choicest blessings thine, 
Freedom, and her twin sister, holy Peace ; 

Ever upon thee may their influence shine, 
Strengthea thy strength, and hallow its increase ! 


Well hast thou chosen, in the day of youth, 
Spurning the sceptre of a kingly lord, 

And seating thee beneath the eye of Truth, 
To rule thee by her fair and simple word. 
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Shame on the heartless, on the selfish wight, 
Can tread thy shore, and cast abroad his eye 
On thy vast regions, bless’d in freedom’s light, 
In active, peaceful, happy industry ;— 


Can walk amid thy race of free-born men, 
Whose fathers broke the stubborn tyrant’s rod, 
And taught the truth, none will unlearn again, 
That man hath no superior but his God. 


Shame on the wretch can tread thy sacred shore, 
And feel no generous thoughts expand his mind ; 
Can speak thy name, and think thy story o’er, 
Nor bless thee in the name of all mankind ! 


Ay, young America! earth owes to thee, 

If now, through all her vast and varied climes, 
Aught better, nobler, ’mong her tribes she see, 
Than suffering slaves, and tyrants working crimes. 


Thy cry of freedom first poor Gallia heard, 
And shook her chains, and burst them at one bound ; 
Then all the tribes of mighty Andes stirr’d, 
Till e’en the slumbering Spaniard caught the sound. 


And when all earth shall hear the stunning call, 
And all her myriads range ’neath freedom’s wings ; 
When from her peoples the last chains shall fall, 
With the last iron sceptre of her kings— 


Then shall the nations turn their eyes to thee ; 

To thee, America! whose youthful mind 

Had strength to brave the laws of tyranny, 

And point the way of truth to all mankind : 


Then shall they bless thy Congress, firmly great, 
Who made appeal to men and heaven’s Lord, 
When they in solemn council fearless sat, 
Declar’d their nation’s rights, and drew the sword : 


Then shall they write upon the door of fame 
Thy Franklin, the pure patriot and the sage, 
And Jefferson, and many a stainless name, 

Whose virtues live within thy history’s page: 


Then shall they read, with sympathizing pride, 
How thy firm Washington the cause upstaid, 
With equal mind, did good or ill betide, 
Unaw’d by danger, or by faction sway’d. 


But hark! what clamour makes the battling wind ! 
Ocean and heaven mix in wild uproar ; 

The raving deep in mountains rolls behind, 

And storm and tempest point our track before. 


Farewell! Farewell! Kindly Pll think on thee, 
Land of the West! and so may’st thou retain, 
In some warm hearts, kind memory of me, 

A cheerless pilgrim of the stormy main. 


F. W. 
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*,* ‘The answers to the Queries of D. F. are unavoidably post- 
poned for a future number. 


The Art. IV. of our last number, contains what has been con- 
sidered an unfriendly criticism upon the Army. The passage 
alluded to was not published exactly as was intended—but it 
would be useless to give an erratum, with the correction, now. 
In a second edition of the first numbers (which are to be re- 
printed) the correction will be embraced. The force and 
general applicability of the passage, as it stands, escaped the 
editor, in the multiplicity of his business,—and he is assured 
that the writer himself did not intend to convey the general 
censure which the words fairly warrant. It is sincerely regret- 
ted that any expression injurious to our military establishment, 
should be understood to proceed from a work, which will so 
cheerfully support the permanent interests of the service. 
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